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Editor’s Introduction 


This is the seventh volume of the Oxford Studies in Philosophy of Religion 
series. As with earlier volumes, these essays follow the tradition of providing 
a non-sectarian and non-partisan snapshot of the subdiscipline of philoso- 
phy of religion. This subdiscipline has become an increasingly important 
one within philosophy over the last century, and especially over the past half 
century, having emerged as an identifiable subfield within this time frame 
along with other emerging subfields such as the philosophy of science and 
the philosophy of language. This volume continues the initial intention 
behind the series of attracting the best work from the premier philosophers 
of religion, as well as including top philosophers outside this area when 
their work and interests intersect with issues in the philosophy of religion. 
This inclusive approach to the series provides an opportunity to mitigate 
some of the costs of greater specialization in our disciplines, while at the 
same time inviting greater interest in the work being done in the philosophy 
of religion. 
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1 
Evil and Evidence 


Matthew A. Benton, John Hawthorne, and Yoaav Isaacs 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The problem of evil presents the most prominent argument against the 
existence of God. The basic idea of the problem of evil is simple enough for 
anyone to understand, but there’s still some philosophical work to be done 
regarding it—some general work about epistemology and some specific 
work about God and evil. 

The problem of evil once took the form of an argument claiming a logical 
incompatibility between the existence of God and the existence of evil; such 
arguments are widely agreed to fail.' But soon after, a variety of evidential or 
probabilistic arguments arrived. Such arguments typically involve a theolog- 
ical premise, one according to which some sort of evil would be strong evi- 
dence against the existence of God,’ and an empirical premise, one according 
to which that sort of evil obtains. Given these two premises (and sometimes 
other background assumptions), the arguments conclude that God’s exist- 
ence is improbable, perhaps highly improbable. 

A prominent response to such arguments goes by the name “skeptical 
theism.”? Although authors advocating this approach have taken a wide vari- 
ety of positions, they share two basic epistemological sensibilities. First, skep- 
tical theists think that we are not in a position to know or competently judge 


' As acknowledged by Rowe 1979, n. 1, Alston 1991, 29, and many others, due 
largely to work by Plantinga (esp. 1967, ch. 5, and 1974, ch. 9; see also 2000, 460ff.). 

? Unless otherwise noted, we use the term ‘God’ in a fairly loose, minimal way. Our 
arguments are consistent with, but do not presuppose, the traditional conception of God 
as omniscient, omnipotent, and omnibenevolent. For these purposes, take the hypothesis 
that God exists to be the hypothesis that an extremely knowledgeable, extremely power- 
ful, extremely benevolent being exists. 

3 This is, as many have pointed out, an inapt label, since one can endorse the skeptical 
component of skeptical theism without being a theist at all. 
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which features of the world, if any, could justify God in allowing all the evils 
of the world. Second, skeptical theists think that this impoverished epistemic 
position substantially diminishes the force of the evidential problem of evil. 
Skeptical theists offer a variety of additional claims to substantiate their judg- 
ment that our impoverished epistemic position has this effect. This paper 
will critically scrutinize some of these additional claims. Yet there is a 
thought—a reasonable thought, a true thought—underlying the core of 
skeptical theism. This thought can be presented clearly: “I don’t know why 
God would allow these evils. I certainly wasn’t expecting them. But it’s not 
crazy to think that God has good reasons for running things this way that I 
don’t understand. I don’t have a firm grip on the divine mind; God could be 
up to all sorts of things. So while I agree that it’s strange to think that God 
would allow these evils, it’s not as strange as some people say.” 

But skeptical theists often go on to argue that evil provides no evidence 
against the existence of God.* They deny that the problem of evil is a prob- 
lem at all. This is, to our minds, a mistake. Instead, skeptical theists* should 
deny that the problem of evil is as much of a problem as it is often alleged to 
be.° Even in the absence of a satisfying theodicy, the problem of evil is not 
a coup de grace against theism. Yet as we'll argue, evil is clearly evidence 
against the existence of God, and it can even constitute a Jot of evidence 
against the existence of God. Still, anyone who dismisses the possibility that 
there is some strange, underappreciated reason why God allows for evil 
makes the problem of evil out to be more problematic than it is. 

In §SH-V, we lay out the view of evidence as probability raising and 
show why evil is evidence against theism, even if it is not evidence against a 
specific theistic tradition such as Christianity. In §§VI-X we shall consider 
themes from the skeptical theism literature with which we are dissatisfied 
(particularly CoRNEA, epistemic appearances, radical uncertainty about 


* Wykstra (1984, 73, 91) originally claimed that evil was not evidence against theism 
at all (though he retracted this in Wykstra 1996, 148 n. 14). Others talk this way as well: 
e.g. Robert Pargetter (1976) and Keith Yandell (1985). Peter van Inwagen (1996, 169-71) 
says that “While the patterns of suffering we find in the actual world constitute a difficulty 
for theism..., they do not—owing to the availability of the defense I have outlined— 
attain the status of evidence” (170-1). Daniel Howard-Snyder and Michael Bergmann 
(2004, 14) argue for the conclusion that “grounds for belief in God aside, evil does not 
make belief in atheism more reasonable for us than belief in theism”; Richard Otte argues 
that “theists should not believe evil, or our ignorance of a good reason for God to permit 
evil, is evidence against religious belief or the existence of God, at all” (2012, 127), and “at 
best, the theist should refrain from judgement about whether evil is evidence against the 
existence of God” (2012, 131); see also Dougherty (2014, §1.2) for discussion. 

> Like everyone else. 

® Plantinga (2000, 482) seems to strike the right note here. Cf. also Oppy (2013, 50). 
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prior probabilities, gratuitousness, levering evidence, and the representa- 
tiveness of goods). Finally, in §§XI-XIIL, we discuss how evidence works in 
particular epistemological conceptions of evidence, and consider how easily 
we might know that there’s no God in an atheist world. 


II]. A PROBABILISTIC VIEW OF EVIDENTIAL STRENGTH 


Since we're evaluating arguments about the strength of some evidence, it’s 
worth stating what evidential strength amounts to. We like thinking about 
evidential strength in probabilistic terms (happily, skeptical theists usually 
do too). 

The standard account of Bayesian confirmation is probability raising—a 
piece of evidence is evidence for a hypothesis just in case that evidence raises 
the probability of that hypothesis. (That is, just in case Pr(H/| £) > Pr(H).)’ 
Similarly, a piece of evidence is evidence against a hypothesis just in case 
that evidence lowers the probability of that hypothesis. (That is, just in case 
Pr(H | £) < Pr(A).)® 

In what sort of case will a piece of evidence be evidence for a hypothesis? 
In what sort of case will Pr(H | £) > Pr(H)? That’s easy—just in case that 
evidence is likelier to come about if the hypothesis is true than if the hypoth- 
esis is false. (That is, just in case Pr(E | H) > Pr(Z'| -H).)° 

These likelihood ratios don’t just tell us whether evidence confirms or 
disconfirms a hypothesis; the likelihood ratios also tell us how strongly a 
piece of evidence confirms or disconfirms a hypothesis.’® If the evidence is 
a little bit likelier given the truth of the hypothesis than it is given the falsity 
of the hypothesis, then it is weak evidence for the hypothesis. If the evi- 
dence is much likelier given the truth of the hypothesis than it is given the 
falsity of the hypothesis, then it is strong evidence for the hypothesis. 
Specifically, what matters is the ratio of the likelihood ratios, their geometric 


’ For those unfamiliar with Bayesian epistemology, see Weisberg 2011 for a good 
overview. For those overly familiar with Bayesian epistemology, we note that we do not 
intend to weigh in on the subjectivist/objectivist debate about the interpretation of epis- 
temic probabilities. 

® Of course, confirmation or disconfirmation only occur relative to an underlying 
probability distribution. Evidence that confirms a hypothesis in one context can discon- 
firm that hypothesis in another context. 

” This only holds given the assumption that all evidence has nonzero prior probabil- 
ity. We make this assumption in what follows. 

'© Of course, given this standard usage a hypothesis can be strongly confirmed with- 
out being probably true. In order to determine whether or not a hypothesis is probably 
true, both likelihood ratios and prior probabilities are needed. 
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difference—is the evidence twice as likely if the hypothesis is true? Five times 
as likely? Ten times? A million times? Any two pieces of evidence with the 
same ratio of likelihood ratios will have the same effect on a hypothesis. If £, 
is 0.1 likely if H is true and 0.01 likely if His false and E, is 0.05 likely if H 
is true and 0.005 likely if 7 is false, then E, and E, would have the same 
confirmatory effect on H. FE, and E, have the same ratio of likelihood 
ratios—10—and so they give equally strong confirmation. The ratio of like- 
lihood ratios is all that matters. Because “the ratio of likelihood ratios” is a bit 
of a mouthful, confirmation theorists refer to it as “the Bayes factor”. With 
respect to H, both £, and E, have a Bayes factor of 10. (We'll discuss the 


import of the Bayes factor when we consider “levering” evidence in §IX.) 


Ill. THE PROBLEM OF PARADISE 


Many skeptical theists argue that evil isn’t evidence against theism (see n. 4 
for some offenders). For example, many skeptical theists seem to endorse 
one or both of these theses: 


No Weight: Considerations pertaining to evil do not disconfirm 
theism at all. 


Non-starter: Evil does not even provide a prima facie reason against 
theism that would need to be countered by skeptical considerations. 


(Cf. Dougherty 2014, $1.2) 


We'd like to start out by explaining why we think that such theses as No 
Weight and Non-starter are deeply misguided. 

So, why should one think that evil is evidence against the existence of God? 
For the same reason anything is evidence against anything—the ratio of likeli- 
hood ratios. Intuitively, the probability of there being evil given atheism is 
higher than the probability of there being evil given theism.'! While it’s a bit 
hard to say what justifies a particular probability assignment, we can say a bit 
more about our comparative judgments of the probabilities. 

Consider a world of pleasures with no pain, of goods with no evil—an 
Eden.” If the world were like that, then we think that would constitute a 
fairly overwhelming argument for the existence of God.’ In such an Edenic 


" Contra Stone (2011, 167): “As the appearance of lots of pointless suffering is as 
probable given theism as atheism, given CORNEA it cannot lower theism’s probability.” 

? Hold fixed as best as possible the amount and kinds of goodness of our world, but 
remove all the evil and suffering. 

8 Note that our argument does not depend on an Edenic world being fairly over- 
whelming evidence for the existence of God, but merely on it being some evidence for 
the existence of God. 
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world, atheists would face the problem of paradise.'* But if the probability 
of God is higher given the complete absence of evil (in an Edenic world), 
then the presence of evil (as in our world) must reduce the probability of 
God." Put otherwise: if the absence of evil is evidence for God, then the 
presence of evil is evidence against the existence of God, and it is misleading 
for skeptical theists to claim otherwise. 

It’s a theorem of the probability calculus that: 


Pr(H | £) >Pr(H) © Pr(AA | £) > Pr(AH) 


So if the conditional probability of theism on no evil is greater than the 
prior probability of theism alone, then the conditional probability of athe- 
ism on evil must be greater than the prior probability of atheism alone. Of 
course, this theorem doesn’t settle the strength of the bits of evidence. Just 
because the absence of evil would be overwhelming evidence for God it 
does not follow that the presence of evil is overwhelming evidence against 
God. If, for example, the absence of evil were near conclusive proof of God’s 
existence but extremely improbable a priori, then the fact of evil would only 
disconfirm the existence of God a little bit. 

(For those who like uses of the principle of indifference, we note an indif- 
ference-related result.'® Let’s suppose that the prior probability of God’s 
existence is 0.5 and the prior probability of evil’s existence is 0.5. In this 
case, however much the absence of evil would confirm the existence of God, 
to that exact same extent the presence of evil must disconfirm the existence 
of God. If Pr(H) = 0.5 and Pr(£) = 0.5, then Pr(H |5£) = Pr(nH| £). Given 
these assumptions, if the absence of evil would be overwhelming evidence 
for the existence of God, then the presence of evil must be overwhelming 
evidence against the existence of God.) 

Note that one needn't have perfectly precise probabilities in mind to fol- 
low this sort of reasoning. There is a wide range of reasonable-seeming 
probability assignments for which our reasoning holds. The authors of this 
paper are not in total agreement regarding the prior probabilities, but we all 


4 At least assuming that the existence of atheists is consistent with a world without 
evil. But one can imagine the epistemic position an atheist would face regardless. 

 Tr’s been suggested to us that one can avoid this result by claiming that the prior 
probability that God creates a good world with no evil is zero. It’s true that this would 
avoid the problem, but it leads to untoward results: e.g., were Adam and Eve living in a 
paradise with such priors, they'd thereby have no evidence that there is a God, and in fact 
would have the strongest possible evidence that there is not a God. 

'© Roughly speaking, the principle of indifference mandates that sufficiently compara- 
ble hypotheses be given equal prior probability. It’s very hard to make the principle of 
indifference precise without also making it incoherent, so we'll leave our characterization 
rough. 
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think that evil is evidence against the existence of God, and do so for similar 
reasons. If your uncertainty about prior probabilities ranges over probability 
assignments for which evil is evidence against the existence of God, then— 
however you resolve your uncertainty about prior probabilities—evil will be 
evidence against the existence of God.'’ 


IV. THE PROBLEM OF EVIL AND THE PROBLEM 
OF IGNORANCE 


The world is full of horrors. Pain and death are inflicted in tremendous 
quantity, and are inflicted both by inexorable nature and by malevolent 
people. Such horrors could be evidence against the existence of God—this 
is the problem of evil. We don’t know of any good reason why God should 
allow there to be some of these horrors. Our ignorance of any such good 
reason could be evidence against the existence of God—this is the problem 
of ignorance.'® 

The problem of evil and the problem of ignorance are related. The prob- 
lem of ignorance cannot exist without the problem of evil. If there were no 
evils there could be no problematic mystery about why there are evils. But 
the problem of evil can exist without the problem of ignorance. Even if our 
ignorance about evil is not evidence against the existence of God, the evil 
itself can still be evidence against the existence of God. 

We don’t think it’s unreasonable to be underwhelmed by the problem of 
ignorance. We see no compelling reason to think that God would reveal to 
us his reasons for allowing evil. But the weakness of the problem of igno- 
rance does nothing to blunt the problem of evil. Let’s divide possible 
worlds into four categories: [1] theistic worlds with no evils, [2] theistic 
worlds with evils, [3] atheistic worlds with no evils, and [4] atheistic worlds 
with evils: 





Theism Theism Atheism Atheism 


no evil evil no evil evil 


[1] [2] [3] [4] 























7 We discuss a more radical version of uncertainty about prior probabilities in §VII. 

'8 The problem of ignorance fits squarely into the problem of divine hiddenness. We 
are thinking of the problem of evil narrowly, so that the problem of divine hiddenness is 
not subsumed by the problem of evil. 
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Now suppose that one were completely certain a priori that one would 
not know of any good reasons for God to allow evils. Then the fact that one 
did not know of any good reasons for God to allow evils would have no 
evidential significance—it wouldn't matter at all. In such a case the exist- 
ence of evils for which one knows of no good reason would not provide any 
evidence to think that the actual world is in category [2] rather than in 
category [4]. Instead, the existence of evils for which one knows of no good 
reason would just confirm the worlds in categories [2] and [4] at the expense 
of the worlds in categories [1] and [3], which would be falsified. 

It is often presupposed that the problem of evil depends upon it being 
the case that if there were a God who allowed evils to exist it would be very 
likely that God’s reasons for allowing those evils would be discernible. But 
this is not so. The problem of evil can proceed without any dependence 
whatsoever on that sort of expectation. Since we know that there are evils, 
we know that the worlds in categories [1] and [3] are falsified: 





no evil evil no evil evil 


Theism Theism Atheism Atheism | 

















(1) [2] (3] 4] | 





And this is evidence against theism. After all, we argued in the previous section 
that the theistic worlds are more likely to lack evil than the atheistic worlds— 
pain and death are a bit surprising in worlds presided over by a benevolent 
deity. Since evil is more likely given the non-existence of God than given the 
existence of God, the existence of evil confirms atheism over theism. A priori 
certainty that we would not know of a good reason for God to allow evil changes 
nothing about the evidential significance of that evil. Our lack of a theodicy 
may not itself be a problem for theism, but expecting the lack of a theodicy 
does not do the work that a theodicy would do. The lack of a theodicy may not 
make things worse for theists, but it certainly doesn’t make them better.” 


V. THE PROBLEM OF EVIL FOR RELIGIOUS TRADITIONS 


Here is a natural thought: Christianity entails the existence of God, so any 
evidence against the existence of God is evidence against Christianity.”° This 


1 Otte (2012, 131 and 141—2) makes this mistake. 
20 We focus on the case of Christianity, but the same basic pattern of reasoning applies 
for nearly any religious tradition. 
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natural thought could hardly be more wrong. Modus tollens is a valid form 
of deductive argumentation, but there is no probabilistic analogue of modus 
tollens.”’ Since Christianity entails the existence of God, the probability of 
Christianity can never exceed the probability of the existence of God—but 
that’s about it. 

Imagine a simple case: There are three distinct possibilities—A, B, and C. 
A entails A V B. Now suppose that B is falsified. B’s falsification is clearly 
evidence against A V B. But B’s falsification is not thereby evidence against 
A. Quite the contrary—B’s falsification is evidence for A. The probability 
of A V B goes down, but the probability of A goes up. 

Even though evil is evidence against the existence of God, it does not 
follow that evil is evidence against Christianity. In fact, not only is evil not 
evidence against Christianity, evil is evidence for Christianity.” Christianity 
entails the existence of evil, so the discovery of evil must confirm Christianity. 
It may seem strange that the horrors that disconfirm theism confirm 
Christianity, but it shouldn’t. Consider the horror that an innocent man 
was unjustly crucified. Such a horror is bad news for theism, but good 
news’? for Christianity. 

Of course, these formal considerations don’t entail that evil isn’t a prob- 
lem for Christianity. These formal considerations merely entail that the 
existence of evil isn’t an empirical problem for Christianity. This doesn’t 
mean that Christianity is off the hook, it just means that whatever problems 
the existence of evil poses for Christianity must be found in its prior proba- 
bility.“ Observing a friend smiling does not disconfirm the hypothesis that 
the friend is miserable and smiling. Observing a friend smiling confirms the 
hypothesis that the friend is miserable and smiling. But it’s generally unrea- 
sonable to think that smiling people are miserable because the prior proba- 
bility that someone is smiling and miserable tends to be hugely less than the 
prior probability that someone is smiling and happy. If it is strange (and it is) 
that Christian ideology has both a loving, sovereign God and unspeakably 


21 See Sober 2004. 

2 Cf. Rowe’s (1984, 99-100) point about the differential effect of evil on the likeli- 
hood of “expanded standard theism” compared with “restricted standard theism.” 

23 We use the term advisedly. 

4 This doesn’t mean that there can be no empirical problem for Christianity (or other 
religious traditions) posed by specific evils. There are evils that are not entailed by 
Christianity, and thus that might well be evidence against Christianity; whether they are 
would depend on one’s prior probabilities. 
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horrific suffering, that strangeness translates into Christianity having a 
lower prior probability than it would otherwise have.” 
We now turn to some specific discussions by skeptical theists. 


VI. SEEMINGS AND CORNEA 


Early work on the evidential problem centered around epistemic seemings or 
appearances (Rowe 1979, §2; Wykstra 1984; more recently Matheson 2014 
and Tucker 2014). The evidence brought to bear against the existence of God 
was not evils, but rather what we think about how the evils appear to us. This 
is, to our minds, a mistake. We are moved by someone crying out, “How 
could a good God allow such suffering as mine?” We are less moved by some- 
one crying out, “How could a good God allow such epistemic states as mine?” 

Rowe’s (1979, 1984, 1996) work on the problem of evil famously consid- 
ers a fawn painfully dying in a forest fire, and his most succinct version of 
the argument is this: 


(P): No good we know of justifies God in permitting [the fawn’s suffering]. 
Therefore, it is probable that 
(AG): There is no God. (1996, 270) 


Here is a popular way to characterize Rowe's argument, where (1) and 2) 
serve to unpack the above (P): 


(1) We can, try as we might, see no God-justifying good served by the 
fawn’s suffering. 


(2) Hence, it appears that there is no such God-justifying good served 
by the fawn’s suffering. 


(3) So: Probably, there is no God-justifying good served by this 


suffering.” 


© Calculations of Christianity’s prior probability are problematic, as Christianity’s 
specificity also makes it less likely a priori. It’s hugely less probable that God would incar- 
nate as a man named Jesus than that God would incarnate as a man, but there’s nothing 
particularly bad about the name “Jesus” so it’s not quite right to hold its attendant 
improbability against Christianity. If one is methodical one can deal with these issues, 
but it’s easy enough to make mistakes that we recommend painting in somewhat broad 
strokes. 

26 Wykstra and Perrine 2012, 378; cf. Wykstra 1996, 127. 
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Most skeptical theists object to the inference from (1) to (2), from claims 
about what we dont’ see or know of, to claims about the way things appear.”’ 
Wykstra’s “Condition Of ReasoNable Epistemic Access,” CORNEA, is put 
forth as a plausible principle which blocks this inference. 


(corNEA) On the basis of cognized situation S, human H is entitled to 
claim “it appears that p” only if it is reasonable for H to believe that, 
given her cognitive faculties and the use she has made of them, if p 
were not the case S would likely be different than it is in some way 
discernible to her.’* 


CORNEA has taken many forms.” Its “if p were not the case”-clause is some- 
times understood as a sensitivity condition given by a counterfactual condi- 
tional*® (thus applying to the closest worlds in which p does not hold); at 
other times it is understood as a probabilistic conditional (thus making a 
probability space out of all the worlds in which p does not hold). 
Unfortunately, in this case it is unclear whether either form of reasoning is 
any good at all. Some people apply cornea tests holding experiences fixed, 
and some people apply cornga tests letting experiences vary; but arguably 
it is bad to use CORNEA either way. 


VI.1. CORNEA Holding Experiences Fixed 


CORNEA doesn't work as advertised when it holds experiences fixed. We don't 
think that CoRNEA is meant to hold experiences fixed. But when people 
consider worlds like ours in which God exists and has reasons for allowing 
the evils we see, this is precisely what they do. We thought it would be illus- 
trative to show how disastrous that sort of reasoning is. Consider the follow- 
ing story of Tom and Susan. 


27 Note that this notion of appearance cannot be the most normal one. Imagine some- 
one who knows that he is looking at a white box under red lighting. It would be normal 
for the person to say, “It appears that the box is red, but I know it isn’t.” But such a claim 
would violate corNgA. The person knows that the box isn’t red, so the person knows that 
if the box weren't red it would look exactly as it does. Wykstra and other skeptical theists 
tend to employ a notion of epistemic appearance first codified by Roderick Chisholm. 
We don’ particularly like this notion, but happily we needn’t consider its details in our 
arguments concerning cornea. See Chisholm 1957, ch. 4, and Wykstra 1984 for more on 
this notion of epistemic appearance. 

28 Wykstra 1984, 85; cf. Wykstra and Perrine 2012, 379. 

» And not just in Wykstra’s contributions: see Stone 2011. 

»° See the dispute between McBrayer 2009 and Wykstra and Perrine 2012, esp. 384ff. 
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Tom and Susan are co-owners of a small business. They get along passably 
well, and not much about them is of note except for the fact that Tom, who 
keeps the accounting books, has been embezzling money. One day, Susan con- 
fronts Tom, shouting, “You jerk! You've been stealing from the company!” and 
proceeds to trash the office by throwing things across the room. Now Tom, 
being philosophically minded, begins to consider the possibility that Susan’s 
reasons for doing this relate to his embezzling their business’s funds. (It does 
seem like a plausible hypothesis.) Tom reasons as follows: 


Tom's Reasoning: 


(4) I can, try as I may, see no non-embezzling reason why Susan is 
trashing the office. 


(5) Hence, it appears that there is no such non-embezzling reason why 
Susan is trashing the office. 


(6) So: Probably, there is no non-embezzling reason behind Susan’s 
trashing the office. 


But Tom is well-versed in the literature on skeptical theism, and thus thinks 
to himself, “True, I cannot see any non-embezzling reason why Susan is 
trashing the office. But does this really support the hypothesis that Susan 
is doing this because I embezzled our funds? I’m skeptical. My inference to 
it appearing that there is no non-embezzling reason why Susan is doing this 
is suspect. After all, in the closest experientially-matching worlds in which 
Susan has a non-embezzling reason for shouting “You jerk! You've been 
stealing from the company!’ and proceeding trash the office, things aren’t 
likely to be discernibly different. Thus the inference violates counterfactual 
coRNEA. Moreover, in all the experientially-matching worlds in which 
Susan has a non-embezzling reason for shouting that and proceeding to 
trash the office, things aren't likely to be discernibly different. Thus the 
inference violates probabilistic CORNEA. I guess I don’t have reason to think 
that Susan is trashing the office because I embezzled our company’s money. 
This is quite a surprising result.” 

Tom’s problem (at least his philosophical problem) is that he’s paying 
attention to unimportant features of his situation, and construing the epis- 
temic significance of those features in a ludicrous way. The important fea- 
ture of the situation is that Susan shouted out “You jerk! You've been stealing 
from the company!” and proceeded to trash the office—that’s the evidence. 
It’s Augely less likely that Susan would shout these particular words and trash 
the office conditional on her having a non-embezzling reason for her actions 
than conditional upon her having an embezzling reason for her actions. 
That's all that matters. There’s no point at all to thinking about whether it 
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appears to Tom that Susan had no non-embezzling reason for shouting that 
and trashing the office. 

But it gets worse—since Tom is holding his experience fixed, no proposi- 
tion that goes beyond his experience can satisfy CORNEA. Suppose Tom’s 
experience doesn’t entail that p. The closest sp worlds with the same experi- 
ence as the actual world have the same experience as the actual world. All of 
the =p worlds with the same experience as the actual world have the same 
experience as the actual world. If one holds experiences fixed, CORNEA is a 


bad principle. 


VI.2. CORNEA Letting Experiences Vary 


The intuitive motivation for CORNEA, applied letting experiences vary, is 
easily grasped: 


[S]uppose that your doctor drops a hypodermic needle on the floor, 
picks it up, looks at it carefully, and proceeds to try to use it on your 
arm. When you protest that it may be contaminated, he reasons as 
follows: 


(7) We can, try as we may, see no viruses on the needle. 
(8) Hence, it appears that there are no viruses on the needle. 


(9) So probably (barring defeaters), there are no viruses on the needle. 
(Wykstra and Perrine 2012, 379) 


Wykstra and Perrine protest that the doctor shouldn't say that it appears 
that there are no viruses on the needle because 


if there were viruses on the needle, then given the nature of viruses and human 
vision, failing to see them is precisely and obviously what you (and the doctor) 
should expect. For this reason, not seeing such viruses in no way entitles the doctor 
to claim that there appear to be no viruses on the needle. (ibid.) 


‘They explicitly intend coRNEA as a formal generalization of this line of rea- 
soning: “CORNEA simply generalizes this intuitive constraint” given by the 
passage quoted above. Unfortunately, corNga can’t do what Wykstra and 
Perrine intend for it to do. 

Suppose that the doctor didn’t infer that there were no viruses on the 
needle just from looking at the needle, but instead inferred that there were 
no viruses on the needle from looking at the needle and rolling a die. Let's 
say the die landed on 3. Given this evidence—that the needle looks the way 
it does and that the die landed on 3—the doctor’s claim that the needle 
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appears to be clean easily passes counterfactual corNEA. It’s true that (in a 
counterfactual sense) ifthe needle weren't clean, the situation would likely be 
discernibly different to the doctor. \n most of the closest worlds in which the 
needle isn’t clean it’s not the case both that the needle looks the way it does 
and the die lands on 3—in most of those worlds the die doesn’t land on 3. 
Similarly, it passes probabilistic cornEa. It’s true that (in a probabilistic 
sense) if the needle weren't clean, the situation would likely be discernibly dif- 
ferent to the doctor. In most of the worlds in which the needle isn’t clean it’s 
not the case both that the needle looks the way it does and the die lands on 
3—in most of those worlds the die doesn’t land on 3. Clearly, it’s bad news 
for cornea if all it takes to bypass its constraints is an accessible game of 
Parcheesi.?! And there’s a good case to be made that the game isn’t necessary: 
Our evidence is typically fine-grained enough that it’s improbable given just 
about any coarse-grained hypothesis, so CORNEA will be satisfied no matter 
what. 

When cornea allows experiences to vary, those very variations mean that 
it can't do the work it was supposed to do. But is there a principle nearby 
that can do the work that CORNEA was supposed to do? Is there a principle 
that can get at what’s wrong with the doctor's inference that the needle is 
clean? Sure there is. The needle is just as likely to look the way it does (die 
or no) whether or not it’s clean, so the way it looks doesn’t give any evidence 
one way or the other. If we want (for some reason) to translate this trivial 
observation into the language of epistemic appearances, we can tie epis- 
temic appearances directly to likelihoods. Thus we can say that it’s wrong 
for the doctor to think that the needle appears clean (at least if he means 
“appears clean” as opposed to “appears unclean”) because the needle was no 
likelier to look the way it did conditional upon it being clean than condi- 
tional upon it being unclean. Of course, in that case the epistemic appear- 
ance does no work and only serves to obscure what’s going on in the 
argument. Having thus tidied up the meaning of (8), the remaining prob- 
lem is that the inference from (8) to (9) flagrantly commits the base-rate 
fallacy, for it relies only on the likelihoods of the appearance and ignores the 
base-rate probability of a needle having a virus on it.” 


3! As several authors are aware, counterfactual CorNEA will inherit the problems faced 
by sensitivity-based accounts of knowledge. We feel this theme is already well under- 
stood, and so we wont belabor it. 

» For example, imagine that clean needles always look pristine and that dirty needles 
usually look sullied but sometimes look pristine. But suppose also that dropped needles 
are almost invariably dirty. Then although a needle that looked pristine might appear to 
be clean, it would not probably be clean. 
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VII. RADICAL UNCERTAINTY ABOUT PRIOR 
PROBABILITIES 


We have argued that evil is evidence against the existence of God. Our 
arguments are compatible with a moderate degree of uncertainty about the 
probabilities involved. But our arguments are not compatible with radical 
uncertainty about the probabilities involved. If one’s uncertainty about the 
prior probabilities for evil and theism led one to entertain all possible prior 
probability assignments about them or to entertain none at all, then it 
would be genuinely unclear what import evil had for theistic belief. And 
many skeptical theists do seem drawn to just this sort of radical uncertainty— 
but they shouldn't be. Our view is that this radical uncertainty cannot be 
sensibly maintained, that it can only be (to borrow a phrase from Samuel 
Johnson) “the last refuge of a scoundrel.” 

Skeptical theists are pointedly reserved regarding probabilistic judgments 
concerning evil and theism. Thus Peter van Inwagen says that “we do not 
know what to say about the probability of S [the amount, kinds, and distri- 
bution of suffering] on theism” (1995, 85). Similarly, Howard-Snyder and 
Bergmann say, 


We just aren't in a position to judge that Pr(P | G & &) is low, that it is middling, or 
that it is high. We should shrug our shoulders and admit that we don’t have enough 
to go on here.* (2004, 22) 


Note that although skeptical theists claim not to know what to say about 
these probabilities, they are not worried that the probabilities might be trag- 
ically unfavorable for theism. They do not say, “I don’t know what sort of 
evidence evil is concerning God. For all I know, it’s tremendous evidence 
against the existence of God.” Instead they say, “I don’t know what sort of 
evidence evil is concerning God. And I therefore deduce that it isn’t any 
evidence against God at all.” Any such deduction is profoundly dubious. 
There are various interpretations of epistemic probabilities. There are 
broadly subjectivist interpretations, according to which epistemic proba- 
bilities only specify an agent’s degrees of belief, and there are broadly 
objectivist interpretations, according to which epistemic probabilities 
specify the degrees of belief that an agent rationally ought to have. But the 
claims of the skeptical theists make no sense given either interpretation. If 
the probabilities at stake are subjective, then there’s nothing substantial to 


% Here G is theism, P is “No good we know of justifies God in permitting El and E2 
[putatively gratuitous evils]”, and & is our background knowledge. 
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be ignorant about. If the probabilities at stake are objective, then there 
is something substantial to be ignorant about—and ignorance about it is 
not functionally equivalent to knowledge that evil is evidentially irrele- 
vant to theism. 

Skeptical theists seem to be thinking about probabilities in a non-standard 
way, in a way that involves both objective and subjective probabilities. 
Skeptical theists seem to tacitly rely on some sort of epistemological bridge 
principle connecting objective probabilities and subjective probabilities. 
Something like 


Bridge: If an agent is totally ignorant about the objective evidential 
significance of p, then p ought to have no subjective evidential 
significance. 


But we can think of no good reason to believe any such principle. Bridge 
principles connecting beliefs about epistemological significance to episte- 
mological significance are generally problematic, and this one looks worse 
than most. 

Even if our epistemic position regarding God and evil were maximally 
murky, that murkiness would not dissolve the problem of evil. But we 
should not judge our epistemic position regarding God and evil to be 
maximally murky. We have no obviously sound basis for the prior proba- 
bilities concerning God and evil, but we have no obviously sound basis for 
the prior probabilities concerning just about anything else either. In gen- 
eral, we think things through as best we can and believe as seems reason- 
able to us. We are not entirely comfortable with this blithe approach to 
epistemology. But we are convinced that the prior probabilities regarding 
God and evil pose no problems that are not also posed by the prior prob- 
abilities regarding cosmology, linguistics, trends in teen dating, the 
weather, or just about anything else.** The alternative to our way of think- 
ing is thus not skeptical theism, but total skepticism. At the very least, 
there is surely no rational basis for maximal skepticism about probabilities 
concerning God and evil but minimal skepticism about probabilities con- 
cerning God and religious experiences, or God and prophetic revelations, 
or any of the other aspects of philosophical theology about which skeptical 


34 An agent might be uncertain about his own levels of confidence, but in that case 
some quiet reflection might help the agent understand himself better. 

% ‘This lack of obvious foundations is not limited to matters of probability. Our beliefs 
about logic also lack an obvious foundation. But this needn't be worrisome. In general, 
one doesn’t need to know how one knows something in order to know it. 
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theists are less than skeptical.** The special pleading required to get radical 
uncertainty about the relationship between God and evil, but about noth- 
ing else, is untenable. 


VIH. TWO KINDS OF “GRATUITOUSNESS” (BOTH 
GRATUITOUS) AND TWO KINDS OF “POINTLESSNESS” 
(BOTH POINTLESS) 


Many arguments in the skeptical theism literature concern “gratuitous” or 
“pointless” evils. The existence of gratuitous or pointless evil is meant to be 
stronger evidence against the existence of God than the bare existence of evil. 
There are numerous notions of gratuitousness and pointlessness,*” but they 
may be divided into two basic kinds: one which does not entail that there is 
no God and one which does entail that there is no God. Neither kind of 
gratuitousness or pointlessness is of any use, but for different reasons. 

Definitions of the first kind tend to be variants of the idea that an evil is 
gratuitous or pointless if it is not necessary for the existence of some greater 
good or for the non-existence of some greater evil.** Such gratuitous or 
pointless evils are perfectly consistent with the existence of God. Perhaps it’s 
a good thing for God to give agents libertarian freedom. If those agents were 
to freely perform evil acts, those evil acts would not be necessary for the 
good of libertarian freedom. Had those agents performed good acts instead 
of evil acts the world might well have been strictly better. Endowing crea- 
tures with libertarian freedom risks gratuitous evil, but that risk might well 
be worth taking. Or perhaps there is no maximally good world that God 
could create, but an infinite progression of better and better worlds. Then 
whatever world God chose to create would gratuitously lack the goodness of 
worlds better than it. But that sort of gratuitous lack would be completely 
unavoidable. 


36 Note also that given standard accounts of vagueness in probability assignments, 
maximal vagueness regarding the relationship between God and evil will, given evil, 
require maximal vagueness about God. 

%” There is now a small literature concerning how to understand “gratuitous” evil: see 
Rowe 1979, Yandell 1989, Draper 1989, 335 for his notion of “biologically gratuitous,” 
Alston 1991, 33-4, Rhoda 2010, Hasker 2010, Judisch 2012, 67f., Frances 2013, 16-31, 
Kraay 2014; cf. also Dougherty 2014, §1.1. 

8 A popular variation on this theme defines an evil as gratuitous or pointless if God 
could have prevented it without thereby preventing some greater good or leading to some 
greater evil. Definitions of the first kind are not all coextensive, but their differences are 
irrelevant to our arguments. 
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Of course, the mere fact that gratuitous or pointless evils are consistent 
with the existence of God doesn’t resolve the problem posed by those evils. 
It still remains to determine the evidential significance of those evils. But 
that’s always the case; this ideology of gratuitousness and pointlessness does 
no real work. 

Definitions of the second kind tend to be variants of the idea that an evil 
is gratuitous or pointless if it is such that God could not permit it to exist.” 
For clarity, we shall call such evils “strongly gratuitous” or “strongly point- 
less.” Such strongly gratuitous or strongly pointless evils are obviously 
inconsistent with the existence of God. 

The ideology of strong gratuitousness and strong pointlessness accom- 
plishes nothing for the evidential problem of evil. The central question of 
the evidential problem of evil is this: How much less likely are the evils we 
see given the existence of God than given the non-existence of God? All 
parties accept the existence of the evils we see. But—obviously—not all 
parties accept that the evils we see are strongly gratuitous or strongly point- 
less. It is therefore tendentious for an argument to assume that the evils we 
see are strongly gratuitous or strongly pointless. 

We also don’t like the more modest claim that the evils we see merely seem 
or appear to be strongly gratuitous or strongly pointless, for two reasons. 
First, such an argument is still tendentious. It’s doubtful that evils seem to 
entail God’s nonexistence to people who are satisfied by any extant theod- 
icy, or even to people who find it plausible that there is some sound theod- 
icy beyond their ken. Second, these seemings are difficult to characterize 
precisely, so we'd rather avoid them if at all possible. 

Consider the following situation: Suppose that Rachel and Peter are married, 
but that Rachel has become suspicious that Peter is cheating on her. Rachel 
is worried because Peter often stays late at his office. This may or may not 
be reasonable—the evidential import of Peter’s habit of staying late depends 
on many other factors. But it would be obviously tendentious for Rachel to be 
even more worried because she thinks that Peter is working philanderingly 
late. And it would be silly of her to try to avoid that tendentiousness by 
being worried that it seems to her that Peter is working philanderingly late. 
What Rachel knows is that Peter often works late. She should focus on that, 
and let the epistemic status of Peter’s possible philandering fall where it may. 

There are two kinds of gratuitous or pointless evils, one which doesn’t 
entail that there is no God and one which does entail that there is no God. 


» A popular variation on this theme defines an evil as gratuitous or pointless if it is not 
the case that God has sufficient all-things-considered reason to allow it. Definitions of the 
second kind are not all coextensive, but their differences are irrelevant to our arguments. 
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Neither kind should be at play when evaluating the evidential problem of 
evil. The first kind has no impact on evidential reasoning, and the second 
kind is inappropriate for evidential reasoning. Worse still, the conflation 
of these two kinds of gratuitousness and pointlessness has engendered 
much confusion. Since neither sort of gratuitousness or pointlessness is of 
any epistemological use, the best way to remedy that confusion is to simply 
dispense with all talk of gratuitous or pointless evils. “Gratuitousness” is gra- 
tuitous and “pointlessness” is pointless. 


IX. LEVERING EVIDENCE 


A recent development concerns whether evil is “levering evidence” against 
the existence of God, with efforts made at defining what levering evidence 
is. Wykstra and Perrine (2012) distinguish three “square” states—square 
belief, square non-belief, and square disbelief—where square belief corre- 
sponds to credences of 0.99 and above, square non-belief to credences of 
around 0.5, and square disbelief to credences of 0.01 and below. Levering 
evidence is, for them, evidence which is strong enough to take an agent 
from one square state to another.*! To get from 0.01 to 0.5 or from 0.5 to 
0.99 you need a Bayes factor of 100 in favor of the hypothesis, and to get 
from 0.99 to 0.05 or from 0.05 to 0.01 you need a Bayes factor of 100 
against the hypothesis. Thus levering evidence must have a Bayes factor of 
at least 100. On their view, for some evidence to lever a hypothesis that 
evidence must be at least 100 times as likely to come about if the hypothesis 
is true than if the hypothesis is false, and for some evidence to lever a 
hypothesis down that evidence must be at least 100 times as likely to come 
about if the hypothesis is false than if the hypothesis is true. 

But talk of square states is liable to cause confusion. Suppose an agent’s 
credence starts at 0.011 and on the basis of some evidence his credence goes 
to 0.989—his credence didn’t go from one square state to another; he went 
from just above the bottom square state to just below the top square state. 
But that change took more evidence than it would take to go from one 
square state to an adjacent square state. Worse still, it looks like no evidence 


© Wykstra (1996, 130ff.) initially coined the phrase in interpreting what he called 
“Rowe's Weightiness Thesis” (see Rowe 1979, 337-8). Wykstra 2007 used the Carnapian 
language of “dynamic support”; but in Wykstra and Perrine 2012, 380-1, in response to 
McBrayer 2009, “levering” is used again. 

“| Wykstra and Perrine (2012, 381) call such a doxastic change “sharp.” 
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could lever up a proposition with 0.6 probability and similarly that no evi- 
dence could lever down a proposition with 0.4 probability. 

To avoid these sorts of problems, Wykstra and Perrine refine the idea of 
levering evidence: 


[W]e may think of ourselves like Blind Lady Justice. Eventually she wants to be ina 
position to weigh all the evidence for and against a particular hypothesis in the two 
pans of her scales. But initially, she wants to determine how weighty some individ- 
ual pieces of evidence are. She thus starts from some squarely neutral or “even” 
position, and asks how much some item of interest can tilt her balance from that 
even position. (2012, 382) 


To avoid problems caused by variations in the prior probabilities of proposi- 
tions, Wykstra and Perrine ask us to hypothetically place each proposition in 
question into the same position—square non-belief. And how do we get our 
propositions into this middling state? It cannot just be by imagining away 
evidence.” After all, one might thereby imagine away evidence that affects 
the significance of the evidence in question. Imagine flipping two fair coins 
and seeing that the first coin landed heads. Then if you see that the second 
landed heads you know that the two coins landed the same. But without that 
evidence the fact that second coin landed heads isn’t evidence that both coins 
landed the same. For similar reasons you can’t just add evidence to get to 
0.5—lots of different collections of evidence could get you to 0.5 and the 
significance of the evidence in question is liable to vary. There’s only one way 
to make their proposal work: hold all of your credences conditional upon H 
and all of your credences conditional upon 7H fixed, but shift the weights of 
your credences around so that your credence in H is 0.5. That is, Jeffrey 
conditionalize over partition {H,>H} and values Pr() = 0.5, Pr(nH) = 0.5. 
Having done that, see if conditionalizing on the evidence in question gets 
you to either 0.99 or 0.01. If it does, it’s levering evidence; if it doesn’t, it 
isn’t. And when will that conditionalization get you to either 0.99 or 0.01? 
Just when the Bayes factor of the evidence is at least 100. 


® We certainly don’t think that 0.5 is a default probability for when there’s no evi- 
dence. But even if one has more sympathy for the principle of indifference (as Wykstra 
seems to) it’s of no help in this case. 

‘3 Wykstra and Perrine propose an epistemological principle which they call “core”: “In 
cognitive situation S giving new input E, E is levering evidence only if it is the case that: 
(crux) if H were false, then E would likely be different” (2012, 377). This principle is quite 
true; in fact, it is obviously true—though their exposition of it can obscure this. To clarify 
this principle, Wykstra and Perrine give it a probabilistic interpretation and dub it p-core: 
“(p-coreE) In cognitive situation S giving new input E, E is levering evidence only if 
it is the case that: (p-crux) the conditional probability of E on not-H—viz, P (E| not-H 
& k)—is below 0.5”. (2012, 392; ‘k is one’s background knowledge.) 
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The underlying idea of levering evidence makes sense; it’s a simple idea. 
Levering evidence is just rather strong evidence. But the machinery devel- 
oped to define the notion of levering evidence does no real work. Still, a few 
facts about levering are worth noting, if only to forestall confusion. 

Even if ¢ levers p and p entails g, it does not follow that ¢ levers g. Any prop- 
osition entails any tautology, and no evidence can lever a tautology—tautolo- 
gies have probability of 1, and they don’t budge. The transitivity of levering 
fails spectacularly even with contingent propositions. Suppose that a perfect 
detective is going to investigate a suspect for a crime. This perfect detective will 
either discover conclusive proof of the suspect's innocence or conclusive proof 
of the suspect’s guilt. Whichever sort of conclusive proof he finds, he'll place it 
in one box randomly selected from one hundred. The detective will then reveal 
the number of the box with the proof: When the detective calls out (say), “34!” 
he levers both the hypothesis that conclusive proof of guilt is in box 34, call it 
G (which entails that the suspect is guilty), and the hypothesis that conclusive 
proof of innocence is in box 34, call it (which entails that the subject is inno- 
cent). It levers Gand J because each of these hypotheses had a prior probability 
of 0.005, that is, square disbelief; and after hearing the call of “34!” each cre- 
dence is levered up to 0.5, square non-belief. But the call of “34!” has no bear- 
ing whatsoever on whether the suspect is guilty or innocent; it just means that 
the randomly selected box was numbered 34. In general, transitivity fails for 
levering. Thus it’s possible for some evidence to lever a proposition that entails 
God's nonexistence without levering God’s nonexistence. 


X. THE REPRESENTATIVENESS OF GOODS 


Skeptical theists are willing to grant that no goods we know of justify 
horrendous evils. But skeptical theists deny that this fact licenses inferring 
that no good whatsoever justifies horrendous evils. After all, the thought 
goes, perhaps there are goods beyond our ken which justify God in allowing 


P-coRE only states that evidence can't lever a hypothesis unless it’s unlikely given the 
falsity of that hypothesis. But as we've seen, to lever a hypothesis some evidence has to be 
at least 100 times as likely given the truth of that hypothesis than it is given its falsity. But 
the likeliest any evidence can be given a hypothesis is certain—the likeliest anything can 
be is probability 1. Therefore the likeliest any levering evidence for a hypothesis could be 
given the falsity of that hypothesis is 0.01. It’s obvious that evidence can’t lever a hypoth- 
esis if it’s not particularly unlikely given the falsity of that hypothesis. Levering evidence 
is strong evidence. To be strong evidence for a hypothesis that evidence has to be much 
likelier if the hypothesis is true than if the hypothesis is false. And if the evidence is 
much likelier if the hypothesis is true than if the hypothesis is false, then the evidence has 
to be pretty darn unlikely if the hypothesis is false. 
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horrendous evils. Michael Bergmann defends just this line of thought. 
Unfortunately his way of defending this line of thought is deeply flawed. 
Bergmann frames his view in terms of skeptical theses about representative- 
ness. For example, Skeptical Thesis 1: 


ST1: We have no good reason for thinking that the possible goods 
we know of are representative of the possible goods there are. 
(Bergmann 2001, 279; 2009, 376) 


Unfortunately, reflection about whether or not the possible goods we know 

of are representative of the possible goods there are can grant no purchase 

on whether unknown goods justify God in allowing the evils we see. 
Bergmann correctly notes that representativeness facts are property-relative: 


[A] sample of xs can be representative of all xs relative to one property but not 
another. For example, a sample of humans can be representative of all humans rela- 
tive to the property of having a lung while at the same time not being representative 
of all humans relative to the property of being a Russian. (2009, 377) 


However, this fact dooms thought about representativeness to uselessness. 

It’s obvious that the possible goods we know about will be representative 
of the possible goods there are in some respects. For example, they will all 
be goods. It’s obvious that the possible goods we know about will not be 
representative of the possible goods there are in some respects.“* For exam- 
ple, the possible goods we know about will be unlike the possible goods 
there are in that we know about all the possible goods we know about 
whereas we do not know about all the possible goods there are. 

So, which property-relative representativeness is relevant to evaluating 
the problem of evil? As far as we can tell, the relevant property is failing to 
justify God for allowing horrendous evils (Bergmann agrees: 2012, 12). And 
ex hypothesi (for the skeptical theist) none of the possible goods we know 
about justify God for allowing horrendous evils. So, in that respect, are the 
possible goods we know about representative of the possible goods there 
are? Well, that depends. If no possible goods justify God in allowing horren- 
dous evils, then the goods we know about are representative. If some possi- 
ble goods justify God in allowing horrendous evils, then the goods we know 
about aren't representative. So the question of whether or not the possible 
goods we know about are representative of the possible goods there are 
amounts to the question of whether or not any unknown good justifies God 


“ At least if there are any possible goods we don’t know about. If we do know about 
all the possible goods there are, then, trivially, the possible goods we know about will be 
representative of the possible goods there are relative to all properties. 
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in allowing horrendous evils. But the question of whether any unknown 
good justifies God in allowing tremendous evils is what motivated our 
investigations into representativeness in the first place! Bergmann’s talk of 
the representativeness of goods amounts not to a solution but to a repack- 
aging of the original problem. 

There is another way to state the difficulty with Bergmann’s approach. 
Bergmann claims that his skeptical theses (see Bergmann 2012, 28) seem 
highly plausible to both theists and non-theists alike, and we've been focus- 
ing on ST1. ST1 states that we have no good reason for thinking that the 
goods we know about are representative of the possible goods there are. 
Recall that the property of interest is that of failing to justify God for allow- 
ing horrendous evils, and the attempted point of this reflection on represent- 
ativeness was to give some purchase on whether or not there are any 
God-justifying reasons. So who is this “we” to which Bergmann alludes? The 
“we” of ST1 cannot include theists who think they have an adequate theod- 
icy to explain the existence of evil. Once you believe that we know of a good 
which justifies God in allowing evil, the question of whether unknown goods 
contain the same relative frequency of God-justifying goods becomes entirely 
otiose. The “we” of ST1 also cannot include atheists who think that the evi- 
dential problem of evil gives strong reason to disbelieve that there is a God. 
By believing that the evidential problem of evil is serious such atheists must 
both believe that they don't know of any good which defuses the problem 
and that it is not plausible that an unknown good defuses the problem. 
So who is the “we” of ST1? Having excluded non-skeptical theists and 
non-skeptical atheists, it must be populated by various shades of skeptics. 
But ST1 is supposed to provide an argument for Bergmann’s skeptical stance; 
it shouldn't simply be Bergmann’s skeptical stance. But it is. 


XI. THE PHENOMENAL CONCEPTION OF EVIDENCE 


We said early on that evil is evidence against the existence of God, and we've 
evaluated evidence in a probabilistic framework. But we haven't yet said 
what evidence actually is. There are two notions of evidence that we like: 
the phenomenal conception of evidence and the knowledge-first concep- 
tion of evidence. We will treat the former in this section, and the latter in 
the subsequent section (§XII). It’s worth exploring these notions in detail, 
as each notion raises some interesting issues for the problem of evil. 


© Which is to say that there is a bit of friendly disagreement among the authors. 
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According to the phenomenal conception of evidence, an agent’s evidence 
is his phenomenal state.“° Experience—and only experience—is evidence. 
The phenomenal conception of evidence has a broadly internalist feel, and 
(of course) myriad arguments pro and con. 

Given the phenomenal conception of evidence, we hope your evidence 
right now does not include any horrors. We presume that you are not cur- 
rently suffering tremendous pain. But if you’re not currently suffering tre- 
mendous pain then you can’t be certain that any such tremendous pain 
exists. You may think it plausible that there is tremendous suffering (we 
confess that we find this plausible too) but that there is tremendous suffer- 
ing is simply not part of your evidence. Thus the phenomenal conception 
of evidence allows for what we like to call really skeptical theism—theism 
that denies that the horrors that motivate the problem of evil exist. Why 
should we believe that fawns suffer in forest fires? Perhaps God graces 
fawns with inner tranquility while their bodies writhe in flame. Perhaps 
there are no fawns in forest fires at all, and the inferences we make that 
make us believe in dying fawns are simply wrong. We think that really 
skeptical theism is a bit silly, but that it is silly is important. Even condi- 
tional on the existence of God, it seems wrong to doubt the existence of 
terrible suffering. But that rather makes it seem that suffering may not be 
so obviously pointless as is sometimes suggested. If it is much less strange 
to think that God has reasons to allow for horrendous evils than to think 
that God has reasons to allow for the misleading impression that there are 
horrendous evils, then thinking that God has reasons to allow for horren- 
dous evils must be far from maximally strange. Skeptical theism is signifi- 
cantly more credible than really skeptical theism. That may not be much, 
but it is something. 


XII. KNOWLEDGE AS EVIDENCE: E=K 


According to the knowledge-first conception of evidence, an agent’s evidence 
is what she knows (E=K): the set of the propositions an agent knows is 
that agent’s evidence. Experiences can provide evidence, but that’s because 
experience can yield knowledge; acquiring new evidence is acquiring new 


‘6 Plausibly, it’s better to think of the agent’s evidence as the proposition that fully 


describes the intrinsic character of his phenomenal state. The phenomenal conception of 
evidence has various possible precisifications, but such technicalities do not concern us 
here. 
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knowledge’ (Williamson 2000, 196-7; 2014, 4). The knowledge-first con- 
ception of evidence has a broadly externalist feel, and (of course) myriad argu- 
ments pro and con. Knowledge-first epistemology has distinctive implications 
for agents in theistic worlds who know that theism is true and for agents in 
atheistic worlds who know that atheism is true. We treat these in turn. 


XII.1. Knowledge of Theism 


Imagine an agent who knows that theism is true. If when witnessing evil, 
that individual only gains new evidence, that agent will never acquire a 
body of evidence on which theism is unlikely. After all, the likelihood of 
theism on any set of propositions that includes theism is 1. In this case the 
prior probability of theism (and any attendant uncertainty about the prior 
probability of theism) would be immaterial. In order for facts about evil to 
pose a deep epistemic problem for such an individual, such facts would have 
to somehow make certain evidence—in particular knowledge of theism— 
go away. The question would be whether facts about evil defeat knowledge 
of theism. (This sort of defeat shouldn't be modeled probabilistically; it’s 
very hard to contrive probabilistic models of why certain evidence disap- 
pears.) It is not easy at all to see why evil would force theistic evidence to go 
away. This kind of anti-theistic project would require a persuasive model of 
defeat for such cases, and we know of no such model.** ” 

The knowledge-first framework allows for a kind of theism that is very 
concessionary to evidential arguments from evil. This sort of theist concedes 
that, conditional on facts about evil alone, theism is unlikely. But this theist 
then reminds us that an agent’s probabilities depend on that agent’s entire 
body of evidence. The theist we have in mind contends that his or her own 
evidence consists not only in various facts of evil but also in a body of the- 
ism-entailing propositions. And quite obviously, theism would not be 
unlikely on that body of evidence. Call this “Concessionary Theism’. The 


“’ Of course, some of the known propositions will be about the agent’s experiences. 
But those propositions needn't all be (and generally won't all be) confined to facts about 
the agent’s experiences. 

4 Of course, facts of evil might in certain cases induce a loss of belief and ipso facto 
induce a loss of knowledge. But that hardly constitutes a general model of defeat. For 
further discussion of defeat see Maria Lasonen-Aarnio (2010, 2014), and Max Baker- 
Hytch and Matthew A. Benton (forthcoming). Even if you're more open to defeat than 
these authors, it’s far from clear that evil would defeat theistic knowledge. 

® Relatedly, one might think that the knowledge of evil blocks the acquisition of 
theistic knowledge. Again, this kind of anti-theistic project would require a persuasive 
model of blocking for such cases, and we know of no such model. 
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concessionary theist can find all sorts of common ground with the typical 
proponent of the evidential argument from evil. She can agree that theism 
is unlikely on the evidence currently possessed by such a proponent. She 
can fully understand why, for all the proponent knows, theism is unlikely 
on the evidence that the proponent thinks is available to her, the theist. 
After all, the proponent does not know that the theist’s evidence includes 
the fact that God exists. (On the E=K model, any occasion when we don’t 
know whether or not a person knows a certain proposition is a case where 
we don't know what that person’s evidence is.) Nevertheless, the theist can 
explain to the proponent why she is unmoved by the problem of evil: 
Theism would hardly be unlikely on a body of evidence that included 
theism. Further the theist will retain hope that the proponent will one day 
join her in possessing an enhanced body of evidence.” Obviously, the E=K 
approach does not mandate Concessionary Theism. But at the very least 
Concessionary Theism shows how seriously a theist can take the problem of 
evil without thereby endangering her theistic convictions. 

Absent a compelling model of defeat, theists have nothing much to fear 
from arguments from evil. Of course an E=K approach will hardly encour- 
age atheists to think theists possess theism as evidence. But it may encour- 
age them to concede that if theists at one time know theism, then learning 
facts about evil does not make such knowledge go away. 


XII.2. Knowledge of Atheism 


How easy is it to know propositions that entail the falsity of theism? Our 
view is that—so long as theism is, in fact, false—it’s surprisingly easy. 

Supposing that theism is false, imagine that a person witnesses a vicious 
mugging of her friend, and forms the belief: 


(10) A morally praiseworthy person would have prevented a mugging 
of my friend at this time if s/he had the opportunity. 


Can this belief constitute knowledge? Here is one reaction: “Obviously the 
person cannot know (10). There could be a morally praiseworthy person 
who wouldn't stop the event given the opportunity because they didn’t 
realize how bad muggings are. Or maybe the morally praiseworthy person 


°° Note that, in general, possessing at time ¢ evidence on which a hypothesis #7 is 
unlikely hardly constitutes a general block on later possessing H as evidence. An agent 
might possess at ¢ evidence on which it is unlikely that he will have a headache at t+1. But 
he might still at +1 acquire the proposition that he has a headache at t+1 as evidence. 
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foresaw that something even worse would happen if the mugging were pre- 
vented. So at the very least, (10) has to be qualified.” From the E=K per- 
spective, this reaction is wrongheaded. Not all possibilities need be reckoned 
with; some possibilities are epistemically irrelevant.*! (10) could certainly be 
true as it stands in some atheistic worlds. It might well be that all of the 
close possible worlds where a morally praiseworthy person has the opportu- 
nity to prevent the friend’s mugging are ones where the mugging is pre- 
vented. And a very plausible case can be made that a person making 
judgments like (10) can know (10) so long as cases where such judgments 
are false are sufficiently dissimilar to the case in which the judgment is 
made.” Remote possibilities are precisely those that tend to be epistemically 
irrelevant. The existence of worlds where judgments like (10) go wrong is 
no more damning to the possibility of knowing (10) than the existence of 
brain-in-a-vat worlds is damning to the possibility of knowing that one has 
hands. 

Now supposing that (10) can be acquired as evidence in non-farfetched 
types of atheist worlds,* in such worlds an atheist can acquire evidence that 
entails that there is no eternally existing omniscient, omnipotent, and mor- 
ally praiseworthy being. Given that being morally perfect entails being mor- 
ally praiseworthy, such evidence will also entail that there is no eternally 
existing omniscient, omnipotent, and morally perfect being.*4 Assuming a 
standard counterfactual logic, propositions of the forms 


(11) Ifthere were an F object, there would not be a G event 
(12) There is a G event 


together entail 


(13) There is no F object. 


°! The character of the agent’s environment will play a role in determining which 
worlds are epistemically irrelevant. The character of this role is one of the central issues in 
philosophical disputes about knowledge. 

* And supposing that the practice of making judgments such as (10) would not easily 
lead the person to fall into error. 

°> Note that the acquisition of such evidence does not require that one be able to 
provide compelling arguments against hypotheses compatible with the superficial evi- 
dence and incompatible with (10). And as before, the acquisition of such knowledge does 
not require that the agent would not believe (10) if the world were such that a morally 
praiseworthy being had the opportunity to prevent the mugging but did not do so for 
some hidden reason. 

4 We note that any evidence that entails that there is no God (including the proposi- 
tion that there is no God) is levering evidence against the existence of God no matter 
what. 
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Hence the truth of (10) entails there is no morally praiseworthy being 
that had the opportunity to prevent the mugging. But the proposition that 
there is an omniscient, omnipotent, morally praiseworthy being entails 
that there is a morally praiseworthy being that had the opportunity to 
prevent the mugging. So it seems that in appropriate sorts of atheistic 
worlds, someone can acquire evidence that entails that standard theism is 
false by making an offhand judgment about a mugging—no explicit phi- 
losophy of religion required!” 

A few additional observations. First, note that from an E=K perspective, 
the standard distinction between evidential and logical arguments from evil 
is potentially misguided. We have just seen that from that perspective it is 
coherent to allow that we acquire evidence that entails that theism is false. 
In this case, again, the prior probability of theism (and any attendant uncer- 
tainty about the prior probability of theism) would be immaterial. Second, 
note that even supposing that (10) can be acquired as evidence, there is a 
way of blocking the conclusion that theism is knowably false in the relevant 
worlds. One can deny epistemic closure, that is, one can deny that agents 
are always in a position to know the entailments of what they know.” That 
said, closure denial is a minority view and we do not think this a very plau- 
sible way of blocking atheistic knowledge in the relevant worlds. Third, 
even supposing atheistic knowledge is possible via the means we've indi- 
cated, it hardly follows that the atheist will have a dialectically effective way 
of making progress against the theist. After all, the theist will believe that 
the actual world is not epistemologically hospitable for atheism. Even sup- 
posing the world is epistemologically hospitable for atheism, the theist will 
not know that it is and will not know that the atheist knows such atheism- 
entailing propositions as (10). Hence it will be tendentious and unprofitable 
for the atheist to attempt to make dialectical progress by deploying (10) as 
a premise. Still, the question whether the atheist can gain the dialectical 
upper hand is a sharply different question from whether the atheist can 
know the truth of atheism on the basis of evil. And from a plausible E=K 
perspective, typical skeptical theist misgivings are almost entirely beside 
the point. 


» There are numerous such cases. Someone sitting might know that if there were a 
tiger in front of him, he'd run. This would entail the nonexistence of an invisible, omni- 
present tiger. Someone unloved might know that he'd be happier if someone loved him. 
This would entail the nonexistence of an all-loving God. And so on. For related discus- 
sion, see Billy Dunaway and John Hawthorne forthcoming. 

°° See Hawthorne 2004, 34ff. for some such closure theses. 
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In the previous section we described one way that the theist might be 
concessionary: It is perfectly coherent for a theist to think that theism is 
unlikely on a body of evidence that is restricted to mundane facts about evil. 
In this section we have in effect outlined a further way that the theist might 
be concessionary: She may concede that were the world as the atheist thinks 
it is, exposure to evil might provide the atheist with evidence that is incom- 
patible with God. These concessions are of a different order. The first is a 
concession about the probabilistic implications of what evidence the theist 
thinks the atheist is actually in possession of. The second is a concession 
about what evidence is accessible to the atheist in situations that the theist 
thinks are non-actual. But as far as we're concerned both kinds of conces- 
sions are ones that theists should seriously consider. 


XI. CONCLUSION 


In this paper we've expressed dissatisfaction with many of the avenues down 
which skeptical theists have traveled. We’ve argued that appeals to CORNEA, 
to epistemic appearances, to gratuitous evils, to levering evidence, and to 
the representativeness of goods accomplish very little as responses to the 
evidential problem of evil. Following our advice might make the project of 
theodicy all the more attractive; but doing so need not lead the skeptical 
theist to despair, for we've shown how much of the discussion can turn on 
the specifics of one’s theistic tradition, and on what notion of evidence one 
employs. Not all is doom and gloom. In particular, we've shown that given 
either the phenomenal conception of evidence or E=K, the skeptical theist 


can gain new responses to the problem of evil.” 
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Is Petitionary Prayer Superfluous? 


Tsaac Choi 


I. SUSPICIONS OF SUPERFLUITY 


Jesus teaches his followers to ask, seek, and knock, trusting that their “Father 
in heaven gives good things to those who ask him” (Matt. 7:7-11). In a 
similar vein, James affirms that prayer makes a difference in the world, 
admonishing those who do not pray, “you do not have, because you do not 
ask” (4:2). So petitionary prayer has always been an important Christian 
practice and a central element of how believers relate to God. Yet even as we 
read Jesus’ teachings on prayer, we may begin to suspect that petitionary 
prayer is superfluous. Rejecting the babbling, repetitious prayers of pagans, 
Jesus tells his disciples, “Do not be like them, for your Father knows what 
you need before you ask him” (Matt. 6:8). A natural question arises: if God 
already knows what we need, then why should we even have to ask? Why 
does God, being omniscient, omnipotent, and perfectly good, not simply 
give us whatever we need before we ask him? Why this seemingly unneces- 
sary step of prayer? And why would God withhold good things because we 
fail to ask him? Why not give them anyway? 

These problems concerning petitionary prayer have puzzled thoughtful 
believers for centuries. And these issues are not unique to Christianity. Any 
faith that holds to a powerful deity who is concerned with our welfare and 
who responds to our requests will have to address these questions. I will 
approach these questions within a Christian theological framework, but 
most of my arguments are applicable to any religion that has a similar prac- 
tice of prayer. 

In his book Divine Providence: The Molinist Account (1998), Thomas 
Flint points out that even if God will always act for my good, what is good 
for me will at least partially depend on the circumstances I am in. Whether 
I pray or not will change these circumstances, and this change can make a 
difference in what would be good for God to do in such a situation. Flint 
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offers as an example Peter and the healing of the crippled man from Acts 3, 
during the earliest days of the church.’ God knows that if Peter prays and 
God heals, then the man would praise God and many bystanders would see 
this as evidence of God’s existence, power, and goodness. They would listen 
to Peter’s message more seriously and some would put their faith in God. 
God also knows that if Peter prays and God does not heal, then Peter would 
be ignored or mocked for his unanswered public prayer, not boding well for 
his fledgling ministry. So God has “a powerful reason” to heal the man in 
response to Peter’s request (225). 

Crucial to Flint’s account is the premise that whether the prayer is offered 
or not makes a significant difference in the good that would result if God 
were to answer that prayer. That may be true in this case of Peter, where how 
much good that would come from the man’s healing does hinge on whether 
Peter prays. Without Peter’s prayer, yes, it would be good that the man 
could now walk and escape his poverty, but it would be even better for 
many of the other people there (and Peter) if God healed after Peter prayed. 
In many other cases, however, there does not seem to be that much differ- 
ence between the good that would result from God’s acting in response to 
prayer and the good that would result from God’s acting in exactly the same 
way but in the absence of prayer. This is especially the case when granting a 
seemingly insignificant request produces a large amount of good, and virtu- 
ally all of it would be just as good even if prayer were not involved. 

To illustrate this, first consider a scenario offered by Flint to address the 
question of why God would leave some prayers unanswered: Cuthbert 
prays that there be an iguana at the pet store to buy, but God denies his 
request because he knows that Cuthbert purchasing an iguana would initi- 
ate a chain of events that would eventually lead to the breakup of his mar- 
riage, the loss of his job, estrangement from his parents, his sinking into 
depression, and ultimately abandonment of his faith (217-18). Receiving 
something good can lead to far worse consequences overall, and so God says 
no to some things he knows would ultimately hurt us. 

We can modify Flint’s example so that if Cuthbert were able to buy a 
parakeet, it would begin a different chain of events that would strengthen 
his marriage and save jobs at his workplace, allowing his company to 
develop a cancer treatment that cures many patients. God could certainly 
arrange things to allow Cuthbert to buy the parakeet even without 
Cuthbert’s praying, and virtually all the same good consequences would 


' Flint interprets Peter’s words “In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, walk” as an 
implicit prayer. 
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occur. Adding Cuthbert’s prayer seems to make very little difference in what 
would be good for God to do in those circumstances. 

Even in less extreme cases, we need possible explanations for why things 
would be better overall if prayer were involved. Flint has provided an expla- 
nation for cases like Peter’s, where certain goods, such as the increased atten- 
tiveness or conversion of the bystanders, require God’s action to be in 
response to prayer, but this explanation cannot be applied to every situa- 
tion.” If we are to successfully fend off charges of superfluity more generally, 
we need other possible reasons for why God would consider acting in 
response to prayer better than simply acting without prayer. 


Il. ATTEMPTS TO GIVE REASONS FOR 
PETITIONARY PRAYER 


II.1. Eleonore Stump 


There have been several recent attempts to give such general reasons. I will 
briefly present and critique some of the more influential ones before offer- 
ing a few of my own. Eleonore Stump, in an article that initiated much of 
the contemporary discussion on the topic, argues that Christianity portrays 
God as desiring friendship with human beings. But she points out potential 
dangers in such a relationship between such tremendously unequal individ- 
uals: either complete domination of and slavish imitation by the human 
being, or the human becoming spoiled. 


The greater the discrepancy in status and condition between the two friends, the 
greater the danger of even inadvertently overwhelming and oppressing or over- 
whelming and spoiling the lesser member of the pair; and if he is overwhelmed in 
either of these ways, the result will be replacement of whatever kind of friendship 
there might have been with one or another sort of using. (1979, 87) 


Stump sees petitionary prayer as “a safeguard against these dangers,” func- 
tioning as a “buffer between man and God” by having God not “meddle” in 


? Flint suggested in conversation that it may still be rational to pray as long as we are 
ignorant of which situations are ones in which prayer will make a difference. This is true. 
But if we come to believe that there are very few situations in which prayer would make 
a difference, we will have far less motivation to pray. Suppose I am trying to decide 
whether to enter a lottery. If I figure that the chances are 1 in 1,000,000, I will not be 
inclined to buy a ticket (even if someone says, “you never know ...”). On the other hand, 
if I believe that the chances are 1 in 4, then I have quite a bit of motivation to buy several 
tickets. 
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the life of the human without being asked. We are regularly reminded that 
explicit requests for help are necessary and that we do not know whether we 
will receive what we request (87-90). 

In response, Joshua Hoffman does not think that prayer as a buffer is 
really necessary for healthy divine-human friendships. He points to friend- 
ships in the Hebrew Bible that involve direct communication and God’s 
self-veiling of “His overwhelming majesty” (1985, 28). Certainly Abraham 
is a paragon of such a relationship, being called God’s friend, and a great 
deal of direct communication occurs between the two. 

But more to the point, it seems questionable whether petitionary prayer 
could operate in the ways Stump envisions it. Wealthy parents have their 
children ask for things, yet many rich children still become spoiled. Perhaps 
having to ask puts some curb on getting spoiled, but its effect is minimal. It 
is not the asking that prevents a sense of entitlement from becoming 
entrenched. Instead, it is the not receiving some of the things the child wants 
that prevents spoiling. When I do not always receive what I want, I learn 
not to expect everything to go my way; I learn not to expect and demand 
the satisfaction of all my whims by my parents and others. Applying this to 
our relationship with God, a significant portion of our desires would have 
to be unfulfilled to prevent us from becoming spoiled and to help us mature. 
This could be accomplished by God not answering a good number of our 
prayers, or by God not instituting petitionary prayer at all and not giving us 
all that we desire. In either case, efficacious petitionary prayer is not required 
to prevent us from becoming spoiled. 

As for unasked for “meddling,” this does not seem to be a concern of the 
God of the scriptures, who specializes in unrequested and undeserved grace. 
The Holy Spirit acts in human hearts to convict and transform them, some- 
times intervening radically, as he did with murderous Saul of Tarsus on the 
Damascus road.? Vincent Briimmer notes that “In fact human existence 
would become impossible if God were only to provide for us on condition 
that we ask him first” (1984, 51). Indeed, many of the basic goods we pos- 
sess have been given to us without our asking, including life, health, and 
family. 

Furthermore, Stump’s picture becomes highly problematic when consid- 
ering intercessory prayer, prayer for the needs of others. David Basinger 


> This is not to say that God is like an overbearing parent trying to micromanage and 
constantly intervene in every aspect of the child’s life. God will presumably want a strike 
a balance between neglect and smothering, but my point here is that God is certainly not 
against acting in a person’s life for their good, sometimes in dramatic ways, without being 


asked. 
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offers a scenario in which Bill is concerned about his friends Tom and Sue 
and their failing marriage: 


If God perceives that helping Tom and Sue would spoil them or could cause them 
to become dominated, then...it seems doubtful that he would intervene in their 
lives, even if requested to do so by Bill. On the other hand, if God perceives that 
helping Tom and Sue would not spoil or dominate them, then... it becomes diffi- 
cult to see why God would not intervene in their lives, even if he were not requested 


to do so by Bill. (1983, 33) 


So it seems Bill’s prayer is irrelevant, and Stump’s account is missing satisfy- 
ing reasons for God to respond to petitionary prayer.* Stump does admit 
that her proposal is only “a preliminary sketch” and that it becomes much 
more difficult to defend when there are complex situations involved (88, 
90). Even so, it is difficult to imagine that the reasons she offers could play 
much more than a peripheral role in explaining why prayer is efficacious. 


II.2. Michael Murray and Kurt Meyers 


Michael Murray and Kurt Meyers’s treatment of petitionary prayer (1994) 
offers two reasons each for prayer for one’s own needs and for the needs of 
others. For one’s own needs, the first reason for prayer is to guard against 
idolatry. Drawing on Thomas Morris’s argument that modern society drives 
people to see themselves as self-sufficient, Murray and Meyers observe that 
we naturally tend to consider ourselves or other creatures rather than God 
as the source of the satisfaction of all our needs. They argue that petitionary 
prayer is a brake on this slide into idolatry by causing the petitioner to seek 
what one needs from the actual source of all good things and to give thanks 
to the one to whom it is rightfully due (313-14). Aquinas and Calvin both 
offer this kind of reason, that petitionary prayer reminds us that it is God 
who fulfills our needs.’ 

Murray and Meyers recognize a problem here. If petitionary prayer is 
efficacious, then receiving at least some goods is contingent on our asking 
for them. But what about people who do not believe in God and so never 


* Stump raises the possibility that intercessory prayer hastens an action God was orig- 
inally going to do later or affects the extent of the effects of God’s intervention. But as her 
account stands, God presumably would have already chosen to act at the best time and 
to the best extent without prayer. Why would God choose otherwise? 

> Aquinas, Summa Theologiae 2a2ae.83.2 and Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion 
I1.20.3 (Briimmer 1984, 45). 
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make such requests, and yet lack nothing they need or even desire? This 
problem of “fat pagans” was recognized at least as early as the Psalms. 
Murray and Meyers offer two possible solutions. One is that nonbelievers 
are free-riders on God’s responses to the prayers of believers, enjoying the 
blessings of sun, rain, and society, which cannot be divided into individ- 
ual portions. The second is that God chooses to deal with nonbelievers 
differently, providing for them even without their prayers, since their 
basic needs have to be met if they are to have an opportunity to come to 
faith (317-18). Perhaps both of these proposed solutions are right. Or it 
may be that in kindness and mercy God gives a certain amount of unre- 
quested common grace to all,° and some nonbelievers are more successful 
in parlaying this grace into wealth. Regardless, there seem to be several 
plausible ways the practice of prayer could function to curb idolatry 
among believers. 

Murray and Meyers’s second reason for prayer for one’s own needs is less 
plausible: they propose that by having different prayers granted and denied, 
a believer comes to better know the things God desires and values, and can 
then better align her desires and prayers to his will (318-19). Unfortunately, 
a crucial requirement in having prayer function this way is that the believer 
knows that the request was granted or rejected because the request was 
either consistent with or contrary to God’s will. But as Basinger points out, 
there are many other possibilities for why God might grant or reject a peti- 
tion other than consistency with his will, resulting in considerable uncer- 
tainty (1995, 478-9). 

For example, God may reject a request for a spouse or a job because of 
timing issues, not because he does not generally grant requests for spouses 
or jobs. God may have a great spouse in mind, but that person will only 
come into the petitioner’s life two years from now. On the other hand, even 
if a request seems granted, it could merely have been a coincidence: what 
was requested may have happened anyway without the prayer or God’s 
intervention, or it may merely have been a side effect of some other choice 
God has made. Suppose a child prays that a torrential storm would cancel 
school tomorrow, and God does send a downpour of rain, but he did it 
because a nearby farmer prayed that a drought would end. The child would 
be unjustified in concluding that God sent the rain because he wanted her 


® Matthew 5:45, “He causes his sun to rise on the evil and the good, and sends rain on 
the righteous and the unrighteous,” and Acts 14:16-17, “In the past, he let all nations go 
their own way. Yet he has not left himself without testimony: He has shown kindness by 
giving you rain from heaven and crops in their seasons; he provides you with plenty of 
food and fills your hearts with joy.” 
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to miss school. And Jesus’ teaching in Luke 18:1-8 to be persistent in prayer 
further complicates things, since God not answering a prayer, even for a 
considerable amount of time, does not necessarily mean that God does not 
will what was asked for. 

As for intercessory prayer, Murray and Meyers propose the fostering of 
interdependence and unity within both the local community and the 
church worldwide as a good for which God may make the satisfaction of 
some of an individual’s needs hinge on the prayers of others. Secondly, in 
order to engage in intercessory prayer, I have to learn about the needs of 
others. Through this process, opportunities come up for me to directly meet 
those needs if I am able (327). So they argue that intercessory prayer func- 
tions in at least two ways, to unify and strengthen the church and meet the 
needs of others, either directly or through prayer. It seems plausible that 
God might consider these communal goods additional reasons to work 
through the means of petitionary prayer. 

But a problem with all the communal and individual goods Murray 
and Meyers propose is that efficacious petitionary prayer is not required 
to produce them. Petitioners could sincerely believe that their prayers 
were efficacious, while they actually make no difference at all in how 
God acts. The internal psychological effects would be enough to still 
inhibit idolatry and promote thanksgiving, interdependence, unity, and 
charitable assistance.’ Briimmer argues that if a prayer’s function is 
solely to remind ourselves of our dependence on God, then it is really 
addressed to ourselves, not to God, an example of what Briimmer calls 
“therapeutic meditation” (1984, 45). 

So it would seem that efficacious prayer is again in danger of being super- 
fluous, since God could bring about these goods by merely planting the 
right beliefs in people. People would believe that their prayers are effective, 
but God would unilaterally decide how he should act in the world, choos- 
ing what he considers optimal in any given situation whether or not people 
ask for it. Are there other reasons for why God would choose to institute 
and respond to petitionary prayer, reasons that require petitionary prayer to 
be efficacious? 


? Hoffman uses a similar argument against Stump’s proposal (1985, 28). 

8 An anonymous reviewer asks whether this would involve deception on God’s part. 
Perhaps it would, given the scriptures we have, but if God had decided to operate in this 
manner, the scriptures presumably would have been slightly different, perhaps giving the 
command to make petitions but not making any statements implying the counterfactual 
efficacy of prayer. 
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III. APROPOSAL 


III.1. Leaving Room for the Effects of Prayer 


A key and often unstated premise in this discussion is that God, being perfectly 
good, will always try to bring about the best and maximize the good in each 
person's life.? But we could challenge this assumption several ways. We could 
argue that there is no best possible state for a human being, similar to the view 
that there is no best possible world. I will not pursue that approach here. To 
make the case for superfluity as strong as possible, I will assume for the sake of 
argument that there is a best possible state for a human being. 

Even in a world untainted by evil and sin, God may want to not maxi- 
mize the fulfillment of a person’s desires and their possession of other goods 
in order to allow for the effects of rewards and morally significant acts of 
love. If an act of love by another creature or a divine reward for a supererog- 
atory act is to have any real effect on a person, that person cannot already be 
at a point of maximal good. This kind of arrangement, where God leaves 
significant room for the effects of rewards and love, is better than one in 
which everyone is always at their maximal good, and so it is more fitting for 
a perfectly good God to institute. Put another way, allowing for the possi- 
bility of significant acts of love and rewards is more valuable, a higher good, 
than the maximization of each individual’s desires. Even though each indi- 
vidual’s welfare would be maximized in the latter world, it would be a worse 
world than the former world in which love and rewards can have real effects. 

In our fallen world, that divinely allowed room for improvement may be 
increased to much larger deficiencies by the loss of the good in our lives, 
through human actions like theft, fraud, and subjugation, and the hard- 
ships brought on by natural evils and our collective rejection, together with 
our ancestors, of God’s protection and provision. Just as God may not max- 
imize the good of any person in a sinless world, it stands to reason that he 
may not maximize the good of any given person in our world either, in 
order to leave significant room for the effects of creaturely love and divine 
rewards (in addition to the reasons God has for allowing moral and natural 
evils).!° Let us first look at rewards. 


” David Basinger (2004) argues that God has an obligation to maximize our quality 
of life or at least meet all our basic needs. 

'0 Tn a similar vein, Lawrence Masek argues that “God does not make the world a 
better place whenever he can do so; he leaves part of that job up to creatures, to whom he 
gives the power to cause goodness in each other.” He appeals to this possibility as one part 
of a response to the problem of evil as well as for the sake of leaving room for the effects 
of prayer (2000, 276). 
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III.2. Rewards and Punishments 


Though final rewards and punishments wait for Judgment Day, the Bible 
does teach that even in this life we receive some divine rewards and punish- 
ments for our actions. We need to be careful here, since this correlation is 
not tight and the connections are often not epistemically accessible to us. 
We should avoid extreme views like the one Jesus’ disciples expressed in 
John 9:2, “Rabbi, who sinned, this man or his parents, that he was born 
blind?” where every affliction is the direct result of a proximate sin. At the 
same time, we also need to be careful to not end up at the opposite extreme, 
where God does not give any kind of reward or punishment in this life. 
After all, God makes judgments and distributes rewards and punishments 
throughout the scriptures. 

More specifically, let us consider rewards for prayers of faith and requests 
that please God. 1 Kings 3:10 says that “The Lord was pleased that Solomon 
had asked for [wisdom and discernment],” and so God not only gives him 
what he asked for, but much more besides. Jesus teaches that God rewards 
sincere prayer: 


But when you pray, go into your room, close the door and pray to your Father, who 
is unseen. Then your Father, who sees what is done in secret, will reward you. 


(Matt. 6:6) 


Similarly, Hebrews 11:6 says, 


And without faith it is impossible to please God, for whoever would approach him 
must believe that he exists and that he rewards those who seek him. 


Just as a father delights in seeing the total trust in his child’s requests, God 
delights in hearing the prayers of his people, which, at their best, are expres- 
sions of their trust in him, believing that he sees their needs, hears their 
cries, and will answer them. To the extent that these prayers are morally 
commendable and pleasing to God, it makes sense that God would reward 
them. Receiving what we ask for can thus be part of a reward from God for 
our prayers and the faith and trust that they embody. And sometimes this 
reward includes more than what we asked for, as in Solomon’s case. 
Conversely, prayerlessness often betrays a lack of trust in God, possibly 
accompanied by the delusional sense of self-sufficiency or idolatry of one’s 
wealth, relationships, or social institutions that Morris, Murray, and Meyers 
describe. These are morally culpable attitudes, so God would not be wrong 
to withhold the goods that one is idolatrously seeking. These rewards and 
punishments do not occur all the time or even in the same manner or degree 
among different individuals. But if God grants a request to reward that 
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person’s faith and trust, then in such cases God would mot have given her the 
same good had she not prayed, and he would not be less than perfectly 
good for doing so. In fact, if the lack of prayer is sometimes sinful (or at 
least negligent), then not giving her that good would in fact be a just thing 
for a perfectly good God to do. 


III.3. Acts of Love 


The second reason why God might leave some leeway in our good is to 
allow for the effects of acts of love by other human beings. And intercessory 
prayer is one way by which we can love others. Love includes having posi- 
tive thoughts regarding a person and a desire to help them with their needs, 
but love in its fullest sense involves action to make a difference in another 
person's life, sometimes making significant sacrifices to do so. As with more 
direct means of loving, efficacious intercessory prayer can improve the con- 
dition of the person we love. For example, in his letters Paul repeatedly asks 
for his recipients’ prayers, and believes their prayers are helping him in the 
midst of dangers and troubles: “You also must help us by prayer, so that 
many will give thanks on our behalf for the blessing granted us through the 
prayers of many” (2 Cor. 1:11). Jesus gives a set of commands in Luke 
6:27-8: 


Love your enemies, 

do good to those who hate you, 
bless those who curse you, 

pray for those who mistreat you. 


If we take the parallelism here seriously, Jesus considers praying for others 
to be in the same category of actions such as loving, blessing, and doing 
good to them. Since we have a moral obligation to love our neighbors, 
prayer gives us a practical opportunity to love others, particularly in those 
situations where we have very few or no other options to help them, for 
example, prayers for suffering Christians and political prisoners in North 
Korea. God may choose not to maximize the good in people’s lives in order 
to allow for the effects of these (sometimes intercontinental) acts of love 
between his creatures. 

Note that both of these reasons for petitionary prayer require such prayer 
to be efficacious. Merely having a belief that God will reward me if I sin- 
cerely seek him in prayer is not the same as God actually rewarding me with 
what I requested of him. And merely believing that I am loving people in 
North Korea by praying for them falls far short of my prayers actually being 
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effective in improving their situation. In the non-efficacious case, I am not 
making a difference in their lives, even if I think I am. The prayers have to 
be efficacious in order to do good to others. Merely internal psychological 
activity within the petitioner, simply having good and positive thoughts 
directed towards others, does not bring about these goods. 

Several thinkers have taken approaches to prayer in the neighborhood 
of enabling us to love others. Richard Swinburne briefly mentions peti- 
tionary prayer as a way God can extend the good of human responsibility 
beyond our natural abilities, by providing an avenue of influencing God’s 
actions (1998, 115).'! In “Partnership with God: A Partial Solution to the 
Problem of Petitionary Prayer,” Nicholas Smith and Andrew Yip propose 
that it is “the value of partnership with God” that makes efficacious peti- 
tionary prayer valuable. By ‘partnership’, they mean “the commitment to 
share in the good works of God,” a desire to further God’s purposes 
through prayer, as opposed to employing prayer to have God “serve us in 
some way” (2010, 404, original emphasis). Yet Smith and Yip later shift 
and emphasize a different point, similar to Swinburne’s, that prayer 
expands our “positive moral agency,” to improve the world when we could 
not otherwise (406). And it is this point, and not their concept of partner- 
ship, that they point to in their concluding remarks as their partial solu- 
tion. Now, having additional moral agency requires petitionary prayer to 
be efficacious, but their partnership concept does not. Petitioners could 
be as sincerely committed to such a partnership and believe they are par- 
ticipating in it in a world where their prayers make no difference in what 
God does. So despite their claim that partnership is crucial, Smith and 
Yip do not add to Swinburne’s explanation of why efficacious petitionary 
prayer is better.” 


" JT came across his view of petitionary prayer after I had independently formulated 
my view on acts of love in an earlier draft of this paper. 

Lawrence Masek’s approach may at first glance seem similar to mine and 
Swinburne’s. He proposes that “God gives creatures the power to cause goodness in each 
other. Prayers for others allow creatures to exercise this power” (2000, 280). While his 
language is similar, Masek seems to be thinking of prayer as an event that initiates a chain 
of events only involving creatures to produce a good result, and not prayer as a means by 
which a creature can do good to another through God acting to answer that prayer. His 
example is one in which a prayer for hurricane victims raises awareness of their plight in 
others and causes a chain reaction in them to donate money (279). He offers no examples 
where God specially acts in response to prayer, and has to appeal to postmortem benefits 
resulting from prayer for prisoners in remote jungles. So Masek’s view is considerably 
different from the one I am proposing. 
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Finally, offering prayers and seeing at least some of them clearly answered 
can function as a experiential reminder of God’s reality and of his power 
and love for us, that in the midst of this vast universe and among the bil- 
lions of people on this planet, he knows each of us individually, he hears us, 
and he cares for our needs. This aspect of answered prayer can have a strong 
effect on us if the antecedent probability of what we requested happening 
by chance is extremely low, as in seemingly miraculous provision or timing, 
or sudden healings of physical, emotional, or spiritual ailments. It is also 
particularly strong if the prayer was very specific in what was needed or 
desired and the answer matches up precisely to what was asked. 

Such answered prayers can be the petitioner’s clearest personal evidence 
for God’s existence and love. If God had acted in the same way without the 
prayer having been offered, the recipient of God’s action would be happy to 
receive it, but she would not have the same growth in faith in God’s love for 
her, and she would not become more confident in God’s awareness of what 
she says or thinks in prayer. Without these experiential reminders of God’s 
care and involvement in our lives, we might settle into an impersonal deistic 
relationship with God," or, even worse, simply hold to a mere theoretical 
construct of God in our minds, while living out practical lives that are vir- 
tually indistinguishable from an atheist’s, neither recognizing divine actions 
in our lives nor expecting them. 

But seeing God’s power and personal care revealed in answered prayer 
can contribute strongly to our desire to praise him, both in private thanks- 
giving and public testimony and worship. By promoting deeper faith and 
trust in God, answered prayers cause more prayers to be offered, some of 
which will be answered by God, which will, in turn, promote even more 
faith. This sets up a virtuous cycle, an amplifying feedback mechanism, with 
increasing trust and faith. The Psalmist testifies to such a cycle: “I love the 
Lord, because he has heard my voice and my supplications. Because he 
inclined his ear to me, therefore I will call on him as long as I live” (Psalm 
116:1-2). And Jesus says joy is a consequence of answered prayer: “Until 
now you have not asked for anything in my name. Ask and you will receive, 
and your joy will be complete” (John 16:24). 

Prayer promotes prayer, and along with it spiritual growth and increased 
love and joy and a deeper, more interactive relationship with God. These are 


® Perhaps that would not even qualify as a relationship. While Briimmer does not 
bring up this experiential/faith-building purpose of petitionary prayer, he does calls a 
relationship without petitionary prayer “depersonalized,” and compares such a relation- 
ship to one between him and a potted plant, which he waters when he sees it needs it (47). 
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goods that are significantly more valuable than most of the goods we are 
asking for in prayer. This is especially so when taking the eschatological 
perspective: all the other things we ask for, apart from our moral and 
spiritual characters and our relationships with God and others, will eventu- 
ally be used up, lost, or fade away. The quality of our souls and our relation- 
ships, on the other hand, can be enjoyed and continue to grow and deepen 
eternally, shining ever more brightly. 

And these revelatory and faith-building aspects of answered prayer need not 
only be for believers. Solomon’s prayer at the dedication of the temple asks that 
God show his reality and power to foreigners by answering their prayers: 


As for the foreigner who does not belong to your people Israel but has come from a 
distant land because of your great name and your mighty hand and your outstretched 
arm—when he comes and prays toward this temple, then hear from heaven, your 
dwelling place, and do whatever the foreigner asks of you, so that all the peoples of 
the earth may know your name and fear you, as do your own people Israel, and may 
know that this house I have built bears your name. (2 Chr. 6:32-3) 


Coming back to Flint’s example of Peter, we can generalize something 
implicit in his account: the suggestion that in certain situations God con- 
siders acting in response to prayer better because public answers to prayer 
can interest nonbelievers and help spark faith in them by furnishing person- 
ally witnessed evidence of God’s existence and love. 


IV. REFINING THE PROPOSAL: OBJECTIONS 
AND REPLIES 


Scott Davison has written two papers attacking the concept of efficacious 
petitionary prayer as well as potential reasons philosophers have put for- 
ward for why God would establish such a practice. He focuses his critique 
on my proposal and Swinburne’s.'4 Examining his argument and offering 
defenses will help to refine and further explicate my view. 


IV.1. How Can We Know That God Has Answered Our Prayer? 
IV.1.1. Scott Davison’ Skeptical Arguments 


One of Davison’s central arguments is that we cannot know whether God 
has answered a given prayer of ours, even when we might be tempted to 


‘4 Davison attended a conference where I gave an early version of this paper. 
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think that he has. How could we know that what we asked for did not 
happen coincidentally, from wholly natural processes? And even if we could 
somehow know that God has acted, how could we know whether God 
acted in response to our prayer or for some other, unrelated reason? Davison 
argues that “apart from direct revelation, there is no way to have enough 
access to God’s reasons for bringing things about” to make that call (2009, 
293-4). Even something’s being a clear miracle does not help, since “the 
more impressive the miracle, and the more good that it accomplishes, the 
more likely that it would be just the kind of thing that God would have 
done anyway, whether or not anyone had prayed for it to occur” (293). 

In response to a similar skeptical argument from David Basinger, Michael 
Murray says that believers can have indirect evidence that God has acted to 
answer their prayer. Murray gives the example of the prophet Elijah’s con- 
test on Mt. Carmel in 1 Kings 18, where the Baal prophets beg Baal to 
consume their sacrifice to no avail, and then Elijah prays simply and fire 
immediately consumes his sacrifice (2004, 264-5). Such indirect evi- 
dence, he claims, makes any other explanation than God’s having answered 
Elijah’s prayer “highly implausible.” But Davison argues that such a dra- 
matic miraculous event is the exception, not the rule, and that the “typical 
person never has good ‘indirect evidence’ for answered prayer” (2009, 294). 

Along similar lines, Davison contends that our lack of knowledge con- 
cerning God’s reasons to act undermines my view that recognizing an 
answered prayer, particularly one that results in an antecedently improbable 
set of events, promotes spiritual growth: 


Of course, we cannot know the antecedent probability (given God’s reasons and 
knowledge of a situation) of God’s bringing about an event even if we do not pray 
for it; we also cannot know the antecedent probability of the same event’s occurring 
if we pray for it (given God’s reasons and knowledge of a situation). So we cannot 
fruitfully compare the two, which is what Choi’s suggestion would require. (303) 


Are we really unable to know or be justified in believing that God has acted 
in answer to our prayer? Do most of us never have good evidence for such a 
belief? I will argue that Davison is wrong on both counts. 


IV.1.2. Daniel and Frances Howard-Snyder’s Responses to the 
Skeptical Argument 


It will be instructive to first examine Daniel and Frances Howard-Snyder’s 
response to Davison (Howard-Snyder and Howard-Snyder 2010). The 
Howard-Snyders disagree on whether his skeptical arguments are successful. 
They do not identify who believes what, referring to themselves as #1 and 
#2. Howard-Snyder #1 admits that some are too quick and unwarranted in 
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claiming God answered a particular prayer, but thinks it is “a little extreme 
to say that one can never reasonably believe that God has granted one’s 
request” (54). #1 presents an example where Misty is told by her doctor that 
the severe back pain that she has been suffering from for a year is perma- 
nent. But some time after she leaves the doctor, the pain suddenly goes 
away. Later, she speaks with her husband Cavin, and discovers that his 
prayer group was praying for her at precisely the time the pain went away, 
11:05 a.m. So they believe that God answered that prayer by healing 
Misty (55). 

#1 believes that Misty and Cavin’s belief is reasonable, with the evidence 
being the timing of the pain going away right when the group was praying 
for Misty. #1 presents four possibilities: 


(a) God healed Misty at 11:05 because Cavin’s group asked then. 
(b) God healed Misty at 11:05 because God had an independent 


reason to heal her then. 


(c) God had an independent reason to heal Misty at some time or 
other and he randomly selected one. (56) 


The fourth is that God did not heal Misty, and the timing of a natural 
end to her pain was a coincidence. #1 does not assign it a label, but let us 
call it (d). With regard to (d), #1 argues that not being able to absolutely 
rule out an extremely unlikely hypothesis does not make it unreasonable to 
believe the most likely one. #1 rightly points out that otherwise, we would 
have “absurdly high conditions on reasonable belief,” and no contemporary 
epistemologist holds that Cartesian certainty is required for a belief to be 
reasonable or count as justified or an instance of knowledge. 

#1 then argues that (a) offers the best explanation for why the pain 
stopped at 11:05, since that event is very likely on (a), but very unlikely 
on (c). The event would also be likely on (b), but #1 wonders what inde- 
pendent reason God could have for healing her at precisely 11:05; even if 
we cant rule out such a reason, #1 believes that we can still reasonably 
believe (a): 


If a window breaks upon being struck by a baseball, we are in no position to rule out 
some alternative cause of its breaking at that time, e.g. a hidden weakness in the 
molecular structure that just happens to give way then, but we reasonably blame the 


boy with the glove. (56) 


#1 is applying the same reasoning deployed against coincidence, that it is 
too unlikely that God has some independent reason for healing at 11:05 
other than responding to the prayer. Though the Howard-Snyders do not 
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employ Bayesian language in their paper, #1 is arguing that while the likeli- 
hood of the evidence on (b) is high, the prior probability of (b) is very low. 

In contrast, Howard-Snyder #2 agrees with Davison on this point, 
arguing that we can actually imagine many other reasons why God would 
have healed at 11:05: “We can cook up detailed independent reasons 
willy-nilly” (58). #2 offers one example: perhaps God waited to heal so 
that the doctor could have practice giving bad news to patients, and so 
that Misty could “virtuously respond” by taking time to wrestle with the 
news and finally attain “the sort of trust, courage, and hope that God 
wanted from her” at 11:05. By offering such possible reasons, #2 is 
attempting to make (b) a more likely possibility. Similarly, #2 points out 
that back problems, like many ailments, can sometimes naturally resolve 
themselves: “Nerves get unpinched, tight muscles suddenly relax, and so 
on” (57). So (d), the coincidence hypothesis, is more likely than #1 
believes it is, and cannot be so easily dismissed. #2 is arguing for much 


larger prior probabilities for (b) and (d). 


IV.1.3. Timing 


There are actually two different highly improbable aspects to (b) and (d): 
the improbability of the event itself and the improbability of the event hap- 
pening at that particular time. By offering various alternate possibilities, #2 
raises the probability of the events involved in (b) and (d) happening with- 
out any reference to when they happen, but this does not touch the other 
improbability, that the events would occur at 11:05. Consider hypothesis 
(d), that the back pain was naturally relieved. Suppose we do some research 
and find that among patients with chronic severe back pain, a surprising 10 
percent experience unexplained lasting relief sometime during their life- 
times. Even if this significantly raises our estimate of the probability of the 
pain naturally going away during Misty’s lifetime, that it happened at 11:05 
on that day, right when they were praying for her, is still extremely improb- 
able, though somewhat higher than when we thought that such spontane- 
ous recoveries were far rarer. Compared with (a), (d) is still very much less 
likely. 

We can apply the same reasoning to (b). Suppose #2 convinces us that it’s 
more probable than we thought that God was waiting until the doctor was 
able to practice giving bad news and Misty finished virtuously responding 
to her diagnosis. But it is still highly improbable that whatever set of goals 
God had in mind just happened to be completed at 11:05 if whether or 
when the group prayed has no connection at all to when God healed. This 
still seems too coincidental. 
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So the key piece of evidence in the Misty case for God healing her in 
response to prayer is the timing of her relief from pain. A close match in the 
timing of when a prayer was made and when the apparent answer comes is 
therefore an instance of one important type of the indirect evidence Murray 
mentions. The timing of the fire coming and consuming Elijah’s sacrifice 
immediately after his prayer (as opposed to at some random time when no 
one was present on the mountain, or, even worse, during the Baal priests’ 
prayers) is what the people take as showing that Elijah’s prayers were 
answered as opposed to the Baal priests’ prayers. 

The effect of timing is somewhat diluted if prayers have been regularly 
offered for some time now. #2 changes the case by adding that the prayer 
group has been praying for Misty every week for a year, and she and her 
husband have been praying daily for her back. In this modified case, there 
have been many more opportunities for a coincidence to occur, so the prob- 
abilistic resources have been increased, and it becomes less improbable that 
the relief came during the same hour a prayer was said for it. So the ratios 
of the probabilities will vary depending on how often God has been asked. 

Still, this probabilistic dilution does not occur when just a single prayer 
is offered or multiple people pray on a single occasion. Peter’s healing of the 
crippled man is such a case. Given how many years this man was crippled, 
if he somehow recovered naturally, it seems far too coincidental that it hap- 
pened immediately after Peter prays for him, compared with God healing 
the man in response to that single prayer. John 4:46—53 describes a healing 
where one request is made and the timing is highlighted. An official whose 
son is dying travels to meet Jesus and asks him to come heal his son. 


Jesus replied, “You may go. Your son will live.” The man took Jesus at his word and 
departed. While he was still on the way, his servants met him with the news that his 
boy was living. When he inquired as to the time when his son got better, they said 
to him, “The fever left him yesterday at the seventh hour.” Then the father realized 
that this was the exact time at which Jesus had said to him, “Your son will live.” So 


he and all his household believed. (50-3) 


‘The timing is taken by the father and his household as strong evidence for 
the boy’s recovery being a response to the request he made and it serves as a 
basis for their faith. There are at least two other accounts in the gospels of 
long-distance healings at the very hour a request is made of Jesus (Matt. 
8:13 and 15:28). 

Even when there are multiple prayers offered, Jesus teaches the greater 
efficacy of more people praying for the same thing (Matt. 18:19-20) and 
praying with greater faith (Matt. 21:22). So if an apparent answer comes 
shortly after the faith underlying the prayers or the number of persons 
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praying has significantly increased, this introduces a second level or cate- 
gory of prayer. These more effective prayers can be offered far fewer times 
(or perhaps only once) compared with the less effective first-level prayers. 
For example, a friend of mine had severe headaches and fatigue that doctors 
could not understand for a year. She finally received a grave diagnosis: scans 
indicated a cyst in the center of her head that could be inoperable and pos- 
sibly cancerous. A mass email asking for prayer was then sent to her church 
and friends and family across the country, and many people joined her in 
intense prayer. Only a few days after the email, a second scan showed that 
the cyst had completely disappeared, as had her symptoms. Her physician 
could not explain it, but my friend and her husband attributed it to God 
healing her in response to this outpouring of prayer. 

Before we move on to another kind of evidence, note that if we take into 
account multiple instances of seeming answers to prayer that involve close 
matches in time, the probability that all of them are merely coincidental in 
their timing decreases extremely rapidly, given the multiplication of already 
very low probabilities (we multiply them since each seeming answer to 
prayer’s timing is probabilistically independent of the others if they are the 
result of chance). So the more seeming answers to prayer I have observed 
that have such good timing, the more confident I can be that I have wit- 
nessed some instances when God did answer prayer. 


IV.1.4. Specificity 


A second type of evidence involves prayers that ask for very specific 
things and are followed by precisely those things happening. In a blog 
post, J. P. Moreland offers an anecdote of such a prayer from his early 
days as a college minister. He had been looking for housing that was close 
to campus and inviting to students. Encouraged to pray specifically, he 
asked for “a white house with a white picket fence, a grassy front yard, 
within two or three miles from campus, for no more [than] $130 per 
month.” He could not find anything suitable, until someone who did not 
know what he was looking for referred him to an ad she had seen. “Well, 
as I drove up, I came to a white house with a white picket fence, a nice 
grassy front yard, right around two miles from Campus, and he asked for 
$110 per month rent” (2007). Moreland considered how well this house 
and his prayer matched up in their details as evidence that God had 
answered his prayer. 

As the specificity of a prayer increases, it becomes far less likely that an 
event would match in all the details by chance. And as a prayer’s specificity 
increases, it also becomes far less likely that God would, for reasons wholly 
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independent from that prayer, choose to bring out precisely that outcome. 
Compared with such incredibly improbable coincidences, it becomes far 
more likely that God answered the prayer. An analogy would be the proba- 
bility of a lottery ticket matching the drawing of balls marked from 1 to 40 
from an urn (without being placed back in the urn after each draw). As we 
increase how many numbers have to be chosen on the ticket and how many 
balls are drawn from the urn, the probability of coincidentally matching all 
the numbers drawn drops very quickly: if only one number has to be chosen 
to match the results of a single draw, the probability is 1/40; choosing four 
numbers for a four-draw game lowers the probability to 1/91,390; for six, 
1/3,838,380; and for eight, 1/76,904,685. 

People do occasionally win very improbable lotteries, and so a critic 
might argue that chance events are bound to match up with specific prayers 
like Moreland’s every so often without God being involved, given the 
billions of people in the world. However, if the probability of the chance 
hypothesis gets too low, alternative non-chance hypotheses become far 
more plausible. A woman winning a large jackpot lottery is a relatively 
everyday occurrence. But if the same woman wins three or four multi- 
million dollar lotteries over a period of several years, some kind of fraud 
perpetrated with the help of insiders becomes the likelier explanation. 
Similarly, as we saw with timing, having multiple instances of seeming 
answers to very specific prayers makes the chance hypothesis even more 
extremely unlikely because of the multiplication of miniscule probabilities. 

If we combine specificity with timing, we lower the probability of a coin- 
cidence even further. What are sometimes called ‘fleeces’ in certain circles 
involve that very combination to try to receive divine guidance. Fleeces get 
their name from the story of Gideon in Judges 6, where he is called by God 
to free Israel from the oppressive Midianites. Gideon is unsure and probably 
afraid, and so he seeks confirmation that it is God who is speaking to him 
and assurance that he will be victorious. As part of this confirmation, 
Gideon puts a wool fleece on the ground and asks that only the fleece will 
be wet with dew the next morning and that the ground remain dry. This 
happens, but Gideon is not satisfied; he wants to be doubly sure and asks 
for the reverse the next morning, that the ground be wet and the fleece dry, 
and again what he requests occurs. 

Gideon's prayers incorporate all of the various aspects I have discussed so 
far: specificity, timing, and multiple answers to prayer, which together dra- 
matically lower the probability of the competitor hypotheses to God having 
answered the prayers. The specific things he asks for are also very improba- 
ble given how dew and fleeces normally behave, and they cannot be pro- 
duced by Gideon subconsciously or psychosomatically. Gideon is setting up 
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his prayers so that they maximize the weight of the evidence, of several dif- 
ferent kinds, that God has answered him. 


IV.1.5. Internal Assurance 


Now we shift from discussing kinds of indirect evidence to two other ways 
by which we can know or justifiedly believe that a prayer has been answered 
by God. The first is an internal assurance the petitioner sometimes receives 
from God that God has heard her prayer and will grant her request. An 
example of this is Hannah’s prayer in 1 Samuel 1. Hannah was infertile, a 
source of shame in ancient Israelite society. In bitter tears, Hannah prayed 
at the tabernacle, vowing that if God gave her a son, she would dedicate him 
to God’s work. After this prayer and speaking with the priest, “her face was 
no longer downcast” and she soon became pregnant. Even before she knew 
she was pregnant, she somehow had assurance that God had heard her 
prayer and would answer it, dramatically changing her emotional state.’ 
I have known people who claim that they too sometimes feel a sense that 
they can stop praying for something, and they receive what they asked for 
shortly thereafter. Other times, they say they have a strong sense that they 
should stop praying for something because God’s answer is no. 

Murray says that “God enlightens the mind of the petitioner to make 
certain features of the world salient (features related to the provision or 
failure thereof), and to see the reasons for the provision or its failure” (2004, 
249). His view is somewhat different from mine. According to Murray, God 
is drawing the person’s attention to various features of the situation that are 
indirect evidence for God’s having responded and the reasons God had for 
doing so. I am arguing that though God may sometimes do such things, 
God can be more direct than that, directly giving a person the impression 
or belief that God has acted or will act in response (or has denied the 
request). 

Davison’s criticisms of Murray’s view could also be directed towards 
mine: he charges that there is “no reason to think that God does this on a 
regular basis (or fails to do it when the prayers in question were not answered 
but God decided to bring about the events in question anyway)”, and so 
Murray’s claim is ad hoc (2009, 294). Davison also argues that epistemic 
externalism will not help: “it seems completely implausible to suggest that 
there is a belief-forming process that is activated only when God answers 
prayers, but not when God happens to bring about that for which a person 
prayed, but for independent reasons” (302-3). 


Thanks to Laura Choi for suggesting Hannah’s prayer as an example. 
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I have already mentioned that, in addition to biblical examples, I know 
of at least several people who claim that they occasionally receive such inter- 
nal assurances that their prayers are or will be answered, so there is some 
evidence that God does sometimes do this. As for the externalism objection, 
if such a process were a neural process or cognitive faculty wholly inside the 
brain, it would indeed be implausible. How could such an electrochemical 
process be able to determine the reasons for which God has acted in a par- 
ticular way? But these are not the only kinds of cognitive faculties available 
to a theist. Alvin Plantinga’s model of the internal testimony of the Holy 
Spirit (2000) fits quite well with the kind of internal assurance I am suggest- 
ing. Since the Spirit is a person, he can choose whenever he wants to pro- 
duce true beliefs in a person’s mind, and the Spirit has complete access to 
the reasons God chose to act in a situation as well as knowledge of the 
counterfactuals regarding what God would have done had the prayer not 
been offered. If something like Plantinga’s view is correct, then such a source 
of beliefs regarding answered prayer is not ad hoc, as it is already operative 
in highly specific situations, while reading scripture, during confession of 
sins, and so on. Why could the Spirit not also be operative in helping us 
know that God has answered our prayers? 


1V.1.6. A Statistical Inference 


Davison includes a caveat with his arguments, that he is not considering the 
teachings of any particular religion on prayer. For example: 


Apart from the specific teachings of any particular religious tradition, which I shall 
not discuss here, there seems to be no reason to expect the God of traditional theism 
not to bring about some specific good just because no prayers were offered for it. 


(292) 


This bracketing of specific religious teachings leads him astray, since such a 
minimal theism does not exist. Considering the rationality of petitionary 
prayer within a minimal theistic framework misses the important fact that 
people do not pray in a vacuum, apart from any particular religious tradi- 
tion. They certainly do not pray because they have weighed philosophical 
arguments for and against petitionary prayer. Instead, they pray because 
they believe that their God has told them to pray and has promised that 
their prayers would be efficacious. Any real, live religion that includes peti- 
tionary prayer bases that practice on specific teachings that God hears and 
answers such prayer. 

Since people believe that God keeps his promises, even if they did not have 
a very reliable method of determining whether God has answered prayer in 
a given instance, they can still infer from such promises that at least some 
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percentage of seemingly answered prayers are actually answered. If a believer 
reflects back on all the prayers that she thought were answered by God, she 
can at least make a statistical inference that it is very likely that many if not 
most of the best candidates of instances of answered prayer (judged by her 
own lights, perhaps those that had the most profound impact on those for 
whom she prayed and on her own faith) were in fact answered prayers. If she 
knows or is justified in believing her faith’s teachings on prayer, then she also 
knows or is justified in believing the conclusion of this inference. 

In response to Davison’s skeptical argument, I have offered four different 
ways petitioners can come to know that God has answered their prayers: 
timing, specificity, internal assurance, and a statistical inference. While they 
will give varying degrees of confidence based on the details of the situation, 
they are enough, especially when combined, to prevent my suggestion of 
spiritual growth in response to answered prayer from being undermined by 
the charge of irrationality. They also help in explaining why, contra Davison, 
God may prefer to perform miracles in response to prayer as opposed to 
without prayer. When prayer is involved, these four factors assist us in bet- 
ter recognizing God’s actions of love and mercy in the world by giving us 
internal assurance and making coincidental explanations of such events 
much less likely. If God were to perform the same action in the absence of 
prayer, we would be left with far fewer epistemic resources to recognize and 
respond to God’s act. 


IV.2. Can We Love Others by Praying for Them? 
IV.2.1. Davison’ Dilemma 


Davison also offers three arguments against my proposal that efficacious 
petitionary prayer allows us to act in love towards those we cannot help in 
any other way. First, he poses a dilemma: “either there are others who can 
help those in need, or there are not. (1) If there are others who can help, 
then they should; but if they choose not to, is there any point in asking God 
to change their minds?” Overriding their choices would defeat the purpose 
of God not maximizing to leave room for the effects of free acts. But 
“(2)...if'no people are in a position to help those in need, Choi has given 
us no reason to think that God would not provide for them, whether or not 
anyone asks for this. Here we run into the problem of divine goodness 
again...and the problem of evil” (297). 

In response to the first horn of the dilemma, Davison forgets that there 
is something between the extremes of forcing a person to act a certain way 
and helplessly watching them, something we do every day: we can try 
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influencing them. Usually one does not ask God to forcibly change some- 
one’s mind. Instead, we ask that God softens their heart, to draw their 
attention to certain facts, and to help them with any blinders or weakness 
of will that prevents them from seeing the truth and doing the right thing. 
We still want them to act freely, just in a more fully informed way, free 
from bias and akrasia. 

As for the second horn, Davison ignores the reasons I offered in section 
IL.1 for why God might leave room for significant improvement in people's 
lives, to make possible the effects of rewards and acts of love. If God always 
provided for them anyway without our prayers, there would be no such an 
opening. Since Davison mentions the problem of evil, let me explain a bit 
more how that fits. In addition to allowing for the effects of prayer and 
rewards, there are other possible reasons why God chooses to not maximize 
well-being, namely, the reasons theodicies offer for why God does not pre- 
vent or alleviate suffering more than he already does. Just to give two exam- 
ples, God may allow many evil decisions to have significant consequences 
because otherwise freedom is illusory or insignificant (free will theodicies), 
or God may give the opportunity for the one suffering to avail herself of 
grace for the improvement of her moral character (soul-making theodicies), 
or both. 

These reasons also blunt the argument David Basinger makes against the 
idea that the sufferer’s life is not made as good as possible just for the sake 
of some benefit to the petitioner, such as developing in them a concern for 
others. He says that would be treating “an individual’s quality of life not as 
an end in itself, but as a means to some other end” (1983, 34). However, if 
these other reasons for the suffering just mentioned are involved, then God’s 
not relieving their suffering at that time is a potential benefit not only for 
the petitioner but also for the sufferer, and is also a part of what allows for 
the freedom of all creatures to make significant moral choices. And if the 
sufferer is praying for herself, God is giving her an opportunity for growth 
in faith and for receiving a reward for both her trust expressed in prayer and 
her patience in the midst of suffering. 


1V.2.2. Who is Actually Responsible? 


Davison’s second criticism of prayer as a means of love argues that even if 
prayer were efficacious, we humans cannot be responsible for God’s actions 
in response to prayer. He attempts to block Swinburne’s extension of human 
responsibility by insisting that 


in general, one’s degree of responsibility for the obtaining of some state of affairs 
depends upon the degree to which one could foresee its obtaining, the degree to 
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which one intended that it obtain as a result of one’s actions, and the degree to 
which one’s actions contributed causally to its obtaining. (296) 


He offers two reasons why we cannot foresee the obtaining of what we pray 
for: if God is free, then we cannot predict whether he will grant our request, 
and even if he does, because of Davison’s skeptical argument, we cannot 
know if our prayers are ever answered. So he concludes that our responsibil- 
ity for any state of affairs resulting from answered prayer will be minimal. 

The Howard-Snyders offer a counterexample against the condition that 
we have to foresee the state of affairs obtaining to have substantial responsi- 
bility: A leaking nuclear reactor is about to destroy a town. An engineer 
attempts to seal the leak, but he knows that the only sealing technique is very 
unreliable, so he cannot foresee that his actions will save the town. But if he 
is successful, the Howard-Snyders argue, it is clear that he is “responsible for 
that result—in a substantial sense, not in a minimal, some-what-ish sense” 
(61). Faced with this example, Davison has conceded that his foreseeing 
condition is unnecessary for responsibility, but he doubts that “a sufficient 
condition for responsibility” could be found that would allow creatures to 
have greater responsibility through petitionary prayer (2011, 233). 

However, since his skeptical argument is unsuccessful, it is not clear how 
responsibility involving prayer differs substantially from analogous everyday 
situations involving responsibility. If it does not differ in significant ways, 
then the sufficient conditions for responsibility for the outcomes of prayers 
are simply the sufficient conditions for when one has responsibility or 
makes a causal contribution in general. And even if we could not readily 
solve those general theoretical problems, we have very clear intuitions of 
significant responsibility and causal contributions in cases that are quite 
similar to prayer, with actions that influence free agents. I will offer exam- 
ples shortly. 

Davison attacks the idea that creatures can be credited for loving others 
through petitionary prayer by focusing on God’s freedom: 


Since God can freely decide not to answer any particular prayer, ... it is not clear that we 
can describe answered prayers as acts of love performed by the petitioners. The offering 
of a petition might be an act of love performed by the petitioner, but the answering of 
the prayer would be an act of love performed by God, not by the petitioner....the 
petition does not cause the answering so long as God is free. Hence God should get the 
credit for the answered prayer, not the petitioner... (Davison 2009, 297-8) 


The implicit premise here seems to be that if a free agent performs an action, 
all the responsibility for its outcome belongs to that agent and none belongs 
to anyone who influenced the agent to perform that action. Davison believes 
that if there is a free agent through which the chain of events from petitioner 
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to outcome goes, that agent’s freedom blocks the petitioner from having any 
responsibility for events downstream from that agent. 

But there are scriptural passages where prayer for others is commended 
while its absence is considered blameworthy. And we do not have to appeal 
to the authority of revelation to know Davison’s principle is false. A human 
petitioning another human has the same structure involving freedom, and 
we all agree that the petitioner can bear significant responsibility. Suppose a 
senator comes up with a clever new idea that will close the budget deficit 
without too much pain. He introduces a bill and works hard to convince 
fellow legislators and the president to pass and sign it. Even though hun- 
dreds of people had to freely agree to vote for and sign the bill, much of the 
credit for closing the deficit belongs to this innovative senator. Or take the 
story of Queen Esther in the Hebrew scriptures. Risking her own life, she 
asks the king to save her people from death. The king freely grants her 
request, and yet it is clear that Esther deserves much credit for saving the 
Jews. So there is still a degree of responsibility, sometimes a very significant 
degree of responsibility, for people upstream from a free agent if they had 
some influence on that agent. 

Davison tries a different tack in addressing a counterexample offered by 
the Howard-Snyders, where a husband asks his surgeon wife to take on a 
patient she originally declined to operate on because of her schedule. The 
husband seems partially responsible for the patient’s recovery when his wife 
agrees (Howard-Snyder and Howard-Snyder 2010, 63). Davison points to 
a nearby possible world where the wife decides not to treat the patient after 
her husband asks her. He argues that “the husband is not responsible for her 
actual decision or its subsequent effects,” since in the nearby possible world, 
“the husband is responsible for exactly the same things as in the original 
situation—after all, he performs the same actions...in both worlds. The 
differences between the worlds are due to the wife’s decision, which is up to 
her” (2011, 233-4). 

However, this is not how responsibility works. If a petitioner’s attempts 
at influencing someone are ignored or rejected, the petitioner’s responsibil- 
ity does end there. But if their influence makes a difference and the decision 
is made in favor of the petitioner, then the petitioner’s responsibility (at least 
to some degree) extends to the final outcome. Perhaps an example involving 
a bad outcome would make this even clearer: if a general orders a sniper in 
a foreign country to assassinate that country’s president, and the sniper 
obeys the order and kills the president, the general bears much of the 
responsibility for the murder. In a nearby world where the sniper refuses to 
comply and the president lives, the general has performed exactly the same 
actions, but the general is not responsible for exactly the same outcomes in 
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both possible worlds. Despite Davison’s claims, it is obvious that what the 
general was responsible for is quite different between the worlds, even 
though the differences between the worlds arise solely from the sniper’s 
choice. What a person is responsible for does not depend on merely their 
immediate proximate actions, but also (to varying degrees) to more distant 
events that are ultimately caused and/or influenced by them, even when 
those distant events are causally connected through the free actions of 
another agent.'® 


IV.2.3. Responsibility as Two-edged Sword? and Obstacles to Prayer 


Davison also asks whether God increasing our responsibility through prayer 
would really be something that is an overall good. After all, he argues, it is not 
obvious that it would be a good thing on the whole for God to increase our 
responsibility by giving us extrasensory perception or psychokinetic powers. 


... responsibility is a two-edged sword: if people can deserve praise for answered 
prayers, then they can also deserve blame for not praying effectively. The belief that 
such blame might be appropriate (even if it isn’t in a particular case) can create sig- 
nificant heartache for many people, especially since we cannot tell whether God 
would have acted differently had we prayed (or prayed differently). For many peo- 
ple, there is a great deal of anxiety about what to ask for and even a loss of confidence 
in God due to unanswered prayers. (2011, 228) 


Let me first respond to whether adding the responsibility of prayer would 
be good for God to do. We already have enormous responsibility using only 
our natural powers: we can invent computers and life-saving drugs as well 
as nuclear and biological weapons. Presumably God would not have given 
us such responsibility if he did not think it would be good for us to have it, 
all things considered. In response, one might say that the amount of power 
we possess has been chosen by God as optimal; perhaps if we had been given 
psychic powers, we would have completely destroyed ourselves long ago. 
There is a disanalogy, however, between psychic powers and petitionary 
prayer, since God grants only good requests. Prayer is asymmetric in that 
God gives us additional power that can only be used for good purposes. 
By definition, we cannot commit evil acts by means of prayer. We can be 


wo anonymous reviewers suggest a connection here wi e substantial literature 
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on moral luck (Nagel 1979; Williams 1981), which centers on the question of whether 
moral assessment should include outcomes that are not under our control. In cases of 
requests involving God and other humans, while it is true that we do not wholly control 
their actions, how they decide can be influenced (sometimes quite strongly) by us. To 
whatever degree we have this kind of influence, it seems clear to me that we are partially 
responsible for the consequences of that influence. 
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somewhat blameworthy if we do not avail ourselves of prayer in certain 
situations, but we cannot be blamed for an answered prayer. Compare this 
with natural powers, such as bodily strength or intelligence: not only can we 
be blameworthy for neglecting their use in certain situations, we can also 
use such gifts to wreak all kinds of havoc. 

What about blame for a lack of prayer and related anxieties? In addition 
to neglecting a power we have to help others, if God repeatedly commands 
us to pray for each other and our needs,’” we have an obligation to do so and 
to neglect that obligation would be blameworthy. The prophet Samuel cer- 
tainly took these obligations seriously; he says in his farewell speech to 
Israel, “Moreover, as for me, far be it from me that I should sin against the 
Lord by ceasing to pray for you” (1 Sam. 12:23). Some people who have 
trouble praying may have mitigating circumstances, such as a deep emo- 
tional reaction to a past unanswered prayer or having been raised in a com- 
munity that had damaging teachings and practices concerning prayer, that 
may lessen or remove any guilt for prayerlessness. But for those who have 
the more commonplace obstacles to prayer and who may be concerned 
about being blameworthy for not praying, they should pray all the more, 
more often, and about more people and things, to not miss out on any 
opportunity to do good to others, an attitude commanded in scripture: 
“And pray in the Spirit on all occasions with all kinds of prayers and requests. 
With this in mind, be alert and always keep on praying for all the saints” 
(Eph. 6:18). 

There is a legitimate question regarding our not knowing what to ask for. 
After all, God is omniscient and we are not. We may ask for something that 
seems good to us but would be disastrous if God granted it (recall Flint’s 
example of Cuthbert’s dangerous prayer for an iguana). It might seem that 
the wisest policy then would be to simply leave everything up to God. Yet 
we are still repeatedly told to make requests of God. How to make sense of 
these commands? First, as mentioned earlier, prayer is asymmetric in that 


'” At one point, Davison offers a possible explanation of the origins of prayer: “some 
people misinterpreted particular events long ago, sincerely believed in answered prayer 
on that basis, and passed along this false belief innocently to others over many years.” 
Such beliefs would then be bolstered by various psychological biases and needs. He 
asserts that “As far as I can tell, this explanation of the belief in the institution of petition- 
ary prayer might well be the correct one” (2011, 236). Davison’s theory could perhaps 
explain the origins of the practice in some religions, but throughout their histories, Jews, 
Christians, and Muslims have pointed to scriptural commands as the reason they believe 
in prayer. When I explained some of Basinger’s and Davison’s arguments against petition- 
ary prayer to my wife, a layperson, she did not point to the practices handed down to her 
by her parents or Sunday school teachers. Instead, she immediately cited verses on the 
efficacy of prayer, saying, “What do these philosophers say about them?” 
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God would not grant a prayer that would result in disaster. So asking in our 
ignorance will not produce any truly negative effects, as long as we keep in 
mind that our prayers may be unanswered by God precisely because of this 
reason. Second, sometimes we may pray for something that, while not 
being outright bad for us, is actually suboptimal, second best. God may still 
grant such requests to encourage us and deepen our faith and relationship 
with him, deciding that the increase in faith and trust that would result is 
of more value than the difference between best and second best. 

More importantly, the Holy Spirit, who can give us internal assurance 
concerning which prayers God has answered, is said to help us precisely 
when we do not know how to pray: “Likewise the Spirit helps us in our 
weakness. For we do not know what to pray for as we ought, but the Spirit 
himself intercedes for us with groanings too deep for words” (Rom. 8:26). 
Paul teaches that the Spirit asks on our behalf in those cases, probably by 
translating our heart’s desire (say, for help resolving a situation or for a 
friend’s peace or healing) into what specifically would best bring that desire 
about, given all that the Spirit knows about the situation. 

In the long run, I propose that the Spirit also helps us to pray by teach- 
ing us over time to be more sensitive to his internal leading in what we 
should pray for and how. Jesus promised that the Spirit would guide us 
into all truth (John 16:13), and Paul builds on this, saying that Christians 
are taught by the Spirit, who helps us to understand God’s wisdom, so 
much so that Paul says that “we have the mind of Christ” (1 Cor. 2:12-16). 
So our thoughts and prayers can become progressively more led by the 
Spirit through his internal testimony to us. We begin to ask for what 
the Spirit leads us (consciously or unconsciously) to ask for; he gives us the 
desire for what in fact is the best in a given situation, a desire we can 
express back to God in prayer. Such prayers, being prompted by God him- 
self, will obviously be answered. Being led by the Spirit in prayer in this 
way is likely a significant part of what it means when Jesus and the apostles 
mention praying “in the Spirit.” And it may explain why some older and 
wiser believers’ prayers seem to be particularly effective and powerful. They 
have grown over the years in thinking God’s thoughts after him and shar- 
ing in God’s wisdom through the Spirit. They have learned to be better led 
by the Spirit in their prayers. 


IV.3. A Relationship of Trust and Partnership 


Finally, Davison challenges my claims that by not praying we may be 
expressing our lack of faith in God and concern for others, and that, as a 
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result, our relationship with God might devolve into an impersonal one. 
Davison argues that we can express just as much gratitude towards God and 
concern for others by not asking God things, but simply thanking him and 
trusting that he will take care of us and everyone else based on his omnisci- 
ence and perfect goodness. Not content with elevating the stature of a 
prayerless life that deeply trusts God, he also claims that those who pray are 
the ones who actually do not trust God, thinking that “God needs sugges- 
tions, reminders, or repeated badgering in order to act.” Davison even says 
that “There is something inappropriately egocentric to insist that one be a 
cause (in some sense) of God’s action in the world” (2009, 298-9). 

It would certainly be exceedingly arrogant to think, apart from revela- 
tion, that we matter so much in the grand scheme of things and that we play 
any role in what God decides to do. But as I’ve argued, the practices of 
prayer in actual religions appeal to revelation to justify the practice, that 
God has said, in effect, that he wants us to matter and play a role, to be 
partners with him, not in Smith and Yip’s weaker sense of our commitment 
to God’s purposes (see section III.3), but partnership in the stronger sense, 
of actually working together, of bringing our agencies together to produce 
good outcomes in the world. God is not a unilateralist. Instead, he desires 
for us to work together with him in this way, and petitionary prayer plays a 
crucial role in that partnership. 

As for the need to badger God to get him to act, if this is what the peti- 
tioner believes (and, sadly, a good number of people do), they are indeed 
holding to a deficient and incoherent implicit theology. But if the petitioner 
believes that in God’s economy he has arranged things so that petitionary 
prayers are offered and answered for the reasons I have proposed, then there 
are no contradictory background assumptions that God is ignorant, forget- 
ful, or less than all loving. 

Davison is right in saying that not all prayerlessness is a result of a 
lack of concern for others or a lack of faith in God. But I would venture 
to say that in most cases it is. Atheists, agnostics, and many religious 
believers doubt or waver over whether God really exists and therefore do 
not pray. Or they doubt God’s goodness and concern for them, perhaps 
as a result of unanswered prayers in the past. Or they do not care enough 
about a suffering person to spend time in prayer for them. These reasons 
for not praying are far more common than trust in God’s goodness, and 
in many cases are blameworthy, though sometimes there are mitigating 
circumstances. 

The rare person who does not pray because of Davison’s more noble rea- 
sons can indeed display just as profound a trust in God’s goodness and 
wisdom as those who do pray, and her concern for others and the world can 
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rival the most earnest petitioners. Yet as a result of her prayerlessness, she 
misses out on some of the very important goods that I have argued God 
intends to grant us through efficacious petitionary prayer: vivid experiences 
of God’s power and love that increase our faith, personal reminders that he 
knows us individually and hears our words and thoughts, a more interactive 
relationship with God in hearing and seeing responses to our prayers, and 
opportunities to work together in genuine partnership with God to love 
others in powerful ways otherwise inaccessible to us.'*® 
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3 
Where Skeptical Theism Fails, Skeptical 


Atheism Prevails 


Paul Draper 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Arguments from evil are typically divided into two categories, logical and 
evidential. A ‘logical argument from evil’ against theism is an attempt to 
show that theism is false by showing that it is incompatible in the broadly 
logical sense with some known fact about suffering or other evils. The term 
‘evidential argument from evil’ is typically used (both by me and by others) 
to refer to any argument from evil that is not ‘logical.’ Here, though, I want 
to use it in a more restricted sense. In this paper, the term ‘evidential argu- 
ment from evil’ will refer to attempts to establish the thesis (or any thesis 
entailing the thesis) that what we know about suffering and other evils, 
while not provably incompatible with theism, is evidence against theism in 
the precise sense that it lowers the (epistemic) probability of theism being 
true. 

Let ‘G’ stand for theism, let ‘e’ be a variable ranging over statements 
about evil, and let the copyright symbol, ‘©’, stand for our cognitive situa- 
tion, which includes our background knowledge and anything else extrinsic 
to the hypothesis of theism that affects the epistemic probability of its being 
true.' Evidential arguments from evil narrowly construed seek to show that, 
for some replacement of ‘e’ that is known to be true: 


(EVIDENCE): Our knowledge of e makes G less likely than it would 
otherwise be. More formally: relative to © — e, Pr(G) > Pr(G/e). 


' For simplicity’s sake, I assume here that I can speak of ‘our’ cognitive situation, even 
though it is possible that the cognitive situations of those who might read this paper vary 
in ways that affect the relevant probabilities. 
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The more formal version of (EVIDENCE) can be read as follows: relative to 
© minus e, the probability of G is greater than the probability of G given e. 
This says that if we were to remove our knowledge of e (or, more precisely, 
if we were to remove the observations or testimony upon which our knowl- 
edge of e is based) from our cognitive situation, then, relative to the result- 
ing hypothetical cognitive situation, G would be less probable on the 
assumption that e is true than it would be without that assumption.” 

An evidential argument from evil that attempted to prove only that 
(EVIDENCE) is true would be of limited interest, because (EVIDENCE) 
is compatible with e having very little effect either on the probability of 
theism being true or on the odds against theism being true. For this reason, 
clear-headed defenders of evidential arguments from evil will not settle for 
establishing that (EVIDENCE) is true. Instead, they will seek to establish 
at least one of two further claims that entail (EVIDENCE). 

First, they might seek to show that e is ‘significant’ evidence against the- 
ism in the sense that e makes a relatively large negative difference to the 
probability of theism: 


(SIGNIFICANT EVIDENCE): Our knowledge of e makes a large 
negative difference to the probability of G. More formally: relative to 
© —e, Pr(G) — Pr(G/e) is large. 


Notice, however, that if theism is sufficiently improbable independent of 
our knowledge of e—in other words, if the so-called ‘prior probability’ of 
theism, Pr(G), is low enough—then nothing can be significant evidence 
against G, no matter what counts as ‘large.’ (If it is zero then e can't even be 
evidence against theism, but I assume here, safely I think, that theism has 
an epistemic probability of greater than zero.) Thus, clear-headed defenders 
of evidential arguments from evil who believe that theism is very unlikely to 
be true even apart from the data of evil are committed to denying that any 
known fact about evil is significant evidence against theism. Thus, they will 
seek to show only that e is ‘strong’ evidence against theism—that it makes 
the odds against theism being true (i.e., the ratio of the probability of theism 


? If no abstraction from our actual cognitive situation were made, then Pr(G) would 
already be based in part on our knowledge of e and so would never differ from Pr(G/e) 
(at least for replacements of e that are known with certainty to be true). The fact that 
conditionalizing on an evidence statement that is known with certainty to be true can’t 
affect the probability of a hypothesis generates one version of the so-called ‘problem of 
old evidence’; it is typically solved by making the crucial probabilities relative to some 
hypothetical or past cognitive situation instead of to our actual present cognitive 
situation. 
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being false to the probability of theism being true) many times greater than 
they would otherwise be: 


(STRONG EVIDENCE): Our knowledge of e makes the odds against 
theism being true many times greater. More formally: relative to © — e, 
the ratio of Pr(~G/e) to Pr(G/e) is many times greater than the ratio of 
Pr(~G) to Pr(G). 


Assuming that Bayes’s theorem is true and that Pr(G) > 0, (EVIDENCE) is 
true if and only if Pr(e/~G) is greater than Pr(e/G) and (STRONG 
EVIDENCE) is true if and only if Pr(e/~G) is many times greater than 
Pr(e/G).? Let’s call the ratio of Pr(e/~G) to Pr(e/G) the ‘likelihood ratio’. 
Then, making the same assumptions, (EVIDENCE) is true if and only if 
the likelihood ratio is greater than 1 and (STRONG EVIDENCE) is true if 
and only if the likelihood ratio is large (i.e., many times greater than 1). To 
sum up in words at least remotely resembling ordinary English, the issue of 
whether some known statement about evil is (strong) evidence against the- 
ism boils down to the issue of whether that statement is ‘antecedently’ 
(many times) more probable on the assumption that theism is false than it 
is on the assumption that theism is true. (The ‘antecedent’ probability of 
some evidence statement e that is known to be true on the basis of observa- 
tions or testimony is its probability independent of the observations or 
testimony upon which our knowledge of that statement is based.) 

Theodicists and skeptical theists deny, for very different and in fact 
incompatible reasons, that what we know about evil is (strong) evidence 
against theism. On the one hand, theodicists attempt to boost Pr(e/G) by 
telling stories about why a theistic God might cause or allow the facts about 
evil reported by e to obtain. The greater the antecedent probability given 
theism that these stories are true and the greater the antecedent probability 
that the relevant facts about evil obtain given that these stories are true, the 
greater the boost that such stories provide to Pr(e/G), and hence the more 
they lower the likelihood ratio. Skeptical theists, on the other hand, implic- 
itly deny that Pr(e/G) can be assessed with sufficient specificity to draw any 
interesting conclusions about how it compares to Pr(e/~G). For them, the 
relevant likelihood ratio either has no value or (depending on their under- 
standing of epistemic probability) none that can be assessed. 


> Whether Pr(e/~G)’s being many times greater than Pr(e/G) is a necessary condition 
for (SIGNIFICANT EVIDENCE) depends on precisely what one’s standards of strength 
and significance are (i.e. on what counts in this context as one probability being ‘many 
times greater than’ another and what counts as a ‘large difference’ between two probabil- 
ities). For more details on this, see Draper 2014. 
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Notice that less ambitious theodicists might accept (EVIDENCE) and 
yet reject (STRONG EVIDENCE).‘ Such theodicists would maintain that 
their theistic stories boost Pr(e/G) enough to disprove (STRONG 
EVIDENCE), but not enough to disprove (EVIDENCE). Similarly, less 
ambitious skeptical theists might maintain that, while Pr(e/G) and Pr(e/~G) 
can be compared (and the latter judged correctly to be greater than the 
former), they cannot be compared with sufficient precision to justify claim- 
ing that the latter is many times greater than the former. 

In the next section of this paper, I argue that skeptical theism fails to 
show that (STRONG EVIDENCE) is false and so fails to show that 
(EVIDENCE) is false. Then, in section III, I explain why a position I call 
‘skeptical atheism’ presents a much more serious challenge to these two the- 
ses, especially (STRONG EVIDENCE), than skeptical theism does. I close 
in section IV by briefly discussing the implications of these results for the 
project of constructing a successful argument from evil against the existence 


of God. 


II. SKEPTICAL THEISM 


We have seen that both theodicists and skeptical theists reject the claim that 
theism is a poor fit with ‘the data of evil.’ Skeptical theists, unlike theodi- 
cists, don’t try to show that theism fits the data as well as its denial. Instead, 
they defend the position that we cannot accurately assess how well theism 
fits the data. They might (and at least implicitly do) support this position in 
two main ways. 

First, they might argue for a further claim, a claim that some philoso- 
phers of religion mistakenly use to define ‘skeptical theism, namely, that our 
cognitive faculties (and more specifically our knowledge of the realms of 
value and modality) are so limited that, on the assumption that theism is 
true, we shouldn't expect to be able to discern God’s justifying reasons for 
permitting the evils in the world. Michael C. Rea (2008: 465) describes this 
reasoning as follows: 


At the heart of skeptical theism is the idea that our cognitive faculties are so limited 
that there is no reason to believe that we would be able to see what goods actually or 
even possibly justify God in permitting the various kinds of suffering we find in the 
world... 


But once [this] central idea of skeptical theism is granted, the problem of evil as I 
have characterized it is solved, though not by theodicy. For the existence of some 


‘ This seems to be Richard Swinburne’s position. See his 2004: 265-7. 
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sort of evil counts as evidence against the existence of God only if we have reason to 
think that a good God, if he existed, would not be justified in permitting that sort 
of evil. But, says the skeptical theist, since we have no reason to think that we could 
tell what goods might justify God in permitting the sorts of evil we find in the 
world, we also have no reason to think, for any evil we might find, that God could 
not be justified in permitting it. Thus, the existence of evil does not count as evi- 
dence against the existence of God. 


Rea’s statement of this argument is admirably clear. It can be summarized as 
follows: 


(1) We have no reason to think that, if there were goods that could 
justify a theistic God’s producing (or permitting) the sorts of evil we 
find in the world, then we would be able to discern what they are. 


So, (2) We have no reason to think, for any evil we might find, that a 
theistic God would not produce (or permit) evil of that sort. 


(3) The existence of evil of some sort counts as evidence against the 
existence of a theistic God only if we have reason to think that a 
theistic God would not produce (or permit) evil of that sort. 


So, (4) No evil is such that the existence of evil of that sort counts as 
evidence against the existence of a theistic God. 


This argument has two premises. Its first premise is plausible. Assume that 
there are goods that could justify a theistic God’s producing or permitting 
evils of the sorts we find in the world. Given our arguably limited knowl- 
edge of the goods that exist and the logical relations between those goods 
and the evils in the world, there is no good reason to expect that any God- 
justifying goods that exist are among the goods whose existence and logi- 
cal relations to evil are both known to us. The second premise (third step) 
of the argument is more questionable. I suspect that Rea believes that its 
antecedent, “The existence of evil of some sort counts as evidence against 
the existence of a theistic God’ entails its consequent, ‘we have reason to 
think that a theistic God would not produce (or permit) evil of that sort’; 
and depending on what Rea means by ‘evidence,’ he might even be right. 
If, however, by ‘evidence against the existence of a theistic God’ one means 
a statement that, if known to be true, lowers the probability of theism, 
then clearly no such entailment holds. Indeed, even if we have reason to 
think that a theistic God would produce evil of a certain sort, the exist- 
ence of evil of that sort might still be evidence against theism if we have 
even more reason to believe that evil of that sort would exist on the 
assumption that theism is false. Of course, even if the antecedent of (3) 
does not entail its consequent, it doesn’t follow that this premise is false. 
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So perhaps it is possible to show that this premise is true, though I don't 
know how to do that. 

A second less subtle problem with the argument—one that cannot be 
solved—is that its second step simply does not follow from its first. Notice 
that a clear sign that something must be wrong with this inference is that, if 
(2) did follow from (1), it would follow from (1), and (1) would be no less 
plausible, even if the evils we observed were far worse intrinsically than any 
evil that actually exists. So what, exactly, has gone wrong here? From the 
fact that we have no reason to believe that, if there were God-justifying 
goods for, let’s say, intrinsically horrendous suffering, then we would know 
what they are, it doesn’t follow that we have no reason to believe that God 
would not produce a world containing intrinsically horrendous suffering. It 
only follows that we have no reason to believe that God would produce a 
world in which the project of theodicy is successful—in which the human 
beings inhabiting that world can identify the goods that justify the evils that 
exist in that world. More generally, from the fact that we have no reason to 
believe that, if there were a way to reconcile some hypothesis with some 
apparently recalcitrant datum, we would know what that way is, it doesn’t 
follow that the datum in question is not genuinely recalcitrant. It just fol- 
lows that our inability to explain how that datum and the hypothesis in 
question could both be true is not additional strong evidence against the 
hypothesis. Although the mistake here, when pointed out, may seem rela- 
tively obvious, it is a common one. The same mistake or very similar mis- 
takes have been made repeatedly in the past quarter of a century by a variety 
of skeptical theists, beginning in 1984 with Stephen J. Wykstra in his 
groundbreaking paper on CORNEA.’ 

So how could so many philosophers make this mistake? I suspect that 
historical accident plays a significant role here. For good or bad reason, 
William L. Rowe’s argument from evil (which he reformulated most 
recently in 1996) became the main focus of attention in the literature on 
the evidential problem of evil. In one important sense, that argument is 
not literally an argument from evil but instead an argument from the fail- 
ure of theodicy. Rowe’s favorite evidence statement is, roughly, that no 
known goods justify God’s allowing certain horrific evils. Notice that 
premise (1), iftrue, arguably does undermine any argument for (STRONG 
EVIDENCE) based on this evidence statement. If it is not likely given 
theism that we would know what goods justify God’s allowing all of the 
horrific evils in the world, then the fact that known goods don’t justify 
God’s allowing those evils is not unlikely given theism. But if that is so, 


> For a detailed explanation of Wykstra’s mistake in his 1984, see Draper 2014. 
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then that fact cannot be many times more likely given the denial of theism 
than given theism and thus cannot be strong evidence against theism 
(though of course it could still be some evidence against theism). So Rowe’s 
argument is vulnerable to this sort of attack, but only because his evidence 
is not horrific evil itself but rather our inability to explain such evil (or at 
least some instances of it) in terms of theism. The crucial point that so 
many have missed, however, is that, just because, on the assumption that 
theism is true, we have no reason to be surprised by our failure to explain 
horrific evils in terms of theism, it doesn’t follow that, on the assumption 
that theism is true, we have no reason to be surprised by those evils. I sus- 
pect that many skeptical theists have simply failed to notice that Rowe's 
evidence statement is peculiar in this way and so they have drastically over- 
estimated the significance of skeptical theism’s success in undermining 
Rowe’s famous formulation of the argument from evil. 

Of course, from the fact that the inference from (1) to (2) is faulty, it does 
not follow that the main argument [(2)—(4)] is unsound, which brings us to 
the second way that a skeptical theist might try to defend the position that 
we cannot assess what the value of Pr(e/G) is. A skeptical theist might elim- 
inate (1) and then try to establish the truth of (2) by a direct appeal to how 
limited our knowledge of possible goods and evils and the logical relations 
they bear to each other are.® As I have argued elsewhere (Draper 2013), 
however, this strategy fails because what we do not know about value and 
modality is no less likely to imply that instances of, for example, torture and 
rape are actually much worse than we are able to discern than to imply that 
they are much better than we are able to discern. Further, since such things 
are intrinsically very bad, they would have to be extrinsically very good in 
order for them not to be all things considered bad. If instead they are very 
bad or just bad or have no extrinsic value positive or negative, or even if they 
are extrinsically good but not very good, then they are bad all things consid- 
ered. Therefore, things that are very bad so far as we can discern are at least 
antecedently likely to be bad all things considered, which implies that, in 
the absence of any good theistic stories and contrary to what (2) says, we do 


® Bergmann (2009) is an example of a skeptical theist who at least implicitly employs 
this second strategy. A third strategy would be to try to justify (2) using Peter van 
Inwagen’s (1996) method of defense. This method, like the method of theodicy, involves 
constructing a theistic story, but the goal of the story is not to boost theism’s fit with the 
data of evil. Instead, the goal is that of the skeptical theist: to establish that it cannot be 
shown that theism’s fit with the data is poor. This is allegedly accomplished by identifying 
actual goods that, for all we know, would justify a God’s producing or permitting the sorts 
of evil we find in the world. For a critique of this strategy, see Draper 1996. 
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have some reason, even if not conclusive reason, to think that a theistic God 
would not produce or permit them. 


Ill. SKEPTICAL ATHEISM 


III.1. What is Skeptical Atheism? 


We have seen that, when directed at evidential arguments narrowly con- 
strued, skeptical theism is skeptical about Pr(e/G)—that is, it is skeptical 
about the antecedent probability of the data of evil (or about our ability to 
assess that probability with sufficient precision) under the assumption that 
theism is true. Notice, however, that evidential arguments from evil involve a 
comparison of two probabilities, Pr(e/G) and Pr(e/~G). Suppose that one is 
skeptical about the second of these two probabilities instead of the first. Then 
one might reject (EVIDENCE) even if one believes that both theodicy and 
skeptical theism fail to refute it. If in spite of considerable tension with 
common usage, we call the denial of theism ‘atheism,’ then an appropriate 
name for this third sort of challenge to (EVIDENCE) is ‘skeptical atheism.’ 

Given the limitations of skeptical theism, some of which I described in 
section II, I submit that skeptical atheism presents a greater challenge to 
evidential arguments from evil than skeptical theism. Here’s why. There are 
many possible worldviews compatible with the falsity of theism, including 
various forms of metaphysical naturalism, pantheism, quasi-theism, deism, 
atheistic axiarchism, atheistic ultimism, and polytheism, to mention a few. 
Indeed, there are no doubt additional possibilities that have never been 
considered and perhaps never could be considered by us because of our 
cognitive limitations. The problem is that the antecedent probability of e 
varies widely on these various alternatives to theism. It seems very low on 
some versions of quasi-theism, atheistic axiarchism, and atheistic ultimism, 
while it seems much higher on various forms of naturalism and deism. So 
how likely is it on atheism? It’s very hard to say. Even if we could divide all 
of the relevant alternatives into those that make e much more probable than 
theism makes it and those that do not, it would be prohibitively difficult to 
argue that the disjunction of the former alternatives is much more probable 
prior to e than the disjunction of the latter. Yet just such an argument would 
be needed to justify (STRONG EVIDENCE). 

One might be able to show that (EVIDENCE) is true by showing both 
that no alternative to theism that has a non-negligibly low prior probability 
makes e less probable than theism and that some alternatives make e more 
(or even much more) probable than theism does. This strategy obviously 


cannot, however, justify (STRONG EVIDENCE), and, as noted earlier, 
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(EVIDENCE) is too weak a thesis to be interesting. In the relevant philo- 
sophical literature, the denial of theism is usually equated with some form 
of metaphysical naturalism (e.g., materialism). But again, unless some justi- 
fication is given for that (e.g., in terms of the relative prior probabilities of 
the various alternatives), it seems impossible, at least practically speaking, to 
make a judgment about Pr(e/~G) that is sufficiently precise to justify 
(STRONG EVIDENCE).’ 

In spite of this, William Rowe and Richard Swinburne have made precise 
comparisons between Pr(e/G) and Pr(e/~G). Rowe, on the one hand, uses an 
evidence statement that is entailed by atheism and hence has an antecedent 
probability of one given atheism. This should raise red flags. Swinburne, on 
the other hand, makes an honest effort to evaluate the various specific alterna- 
tives to theism. He argues that the vast majority of those alternatives can be 
ignored when calculating Pr(e/~G) because their intrinsic probabilities are 
negligibly low. Skeptical atheism is a serious threat to Swinburne because it 
implies that evidential arguments (once again, narrowly construed) in sup- 
port of theism are no less doomed to failure than evidential arguments against 
theism. If it is impossible to assess Pr(e/~G) when e is replaced by what we 
know about evil, then it is also impossible to assess it when e is replaced by 
known truths about such phenomena as complexity, order, beauty, and con- 
sciousness. This is why a good natural theologian like Swinburne rejects both 
skeptical theism and skeptical atheism, employing a theodicy to deal with the 
problem of evil. (More specifically, he uses a theodicy to refute (STRONG 
EVIDENCE). He believes that (EVIDENCE) is true.) In the next two sub- 
sections, I will complete my defense of skeptical atheism by showing exactly 
what is wrong with both Rowe’s and Swinburne’s challenges to it. 


III.2. Rowe’s Challenge to Skeptical Atheism 


Let’s begin with Rowe’s (1996) challenge. Rowe employs something like the 
following evidence statement: 


R: No known good justifies God in producing or permitting horrific 
suffering. 


7 One might object that the skeptical atheist is committed to skepticism about the 
probability of future suffering or other unobserved evil. This is a mistake, however. 
Pr(e/~G), recall, is an ‘antecedent’ probability or a probability ‘prior to e’ in the sense that 
it is a probability that is relative to a cognitive situation in which our knowledge of e or 
the experiences upon which that knowledge is based have been deleted. When we judge 
that future or unobserved evil of some sort is probable, that judgment is based on our 
knowledge of past or observed evil. 
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This yields the following arguments for (EVIDENCE) and (STRONG 
EVIDENCE), respectively: 


(1) R is known to be true. 

(2) Pr(R/G) < 1. 

(3) Pr(R/-G) = 1. 

So, (4) Our knowledge of R lowers the probability of theism being 


true. 

(1) R is known to be true. 

(2*) Pr(R/G) is many times less than 1. 

(3) Pr(R/~G) = 1. 

So, (4*) Our knowledge of R makes the odds against theism being true 


many times greater. 


Both theodicists and skeptical theists have challenged the shared first premise 
of these arguments, the latter on the grounds that certain great goods (e.g., 
union with God) that we ‘know of’ (in Rowe's sense that we can conceive of 
them whether or not they exist) might, for all we know, entail the existence 
of horrific suffering even if, given our cognitive limitations, we can’t see that 
any such entailment holds. If (1) is true, however, then the first argument 
above, the argument for (EVIDENCE), is clearly sound. For even if skepti- 
cism about whether Pr(R/G) is high or middling or low could be justified, 
surely everyone should agree that Pr(R/G) is less than 1; and since a good can 
justify God’s permitting horrific suffering only if God exists, the denial of 
theism entails R and hence the third premise of the argument is also unques- 
tionably true: the antecedent probability of R given the falsity of theism is 1. 
Thus, if (1) is true, then (EVIDENCE) is clearly true for R. 

The argument for (STRONG EVIDENCE), however, is much less con- 
vincing because (2*) is much more questionable than (2). Our knowledge 
of the existence of horrific suffering is part of the cognitive situation relative 
to which the probabilities in (2*) are supposed to be assessed. Thus, since 
theism and the statement that horrific suffering exists jointly entail that 
there is a God-justifying reason to produce or permit horrific suffering, the 
assumption that theism is true in Pr(R/G) is, in effect, an assumption that 
there is a God-justifying reason to produce or permit horrific suffering. It is 
at least arguable, however (and many skeptical theists have in fact argued), 
that unknown goods are not unlikely to be an essential part of that reason. 
If that is so, then Pr(R/G) is no less than % and so Pr(R/~G) is at most twice 
as likely as Pr(R/G), which is to say that R is only relatively weak evidence 
against G. Thus, it is at least arguable that the second argument is unsound, 
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which is important because of the insignificance of the conclusion of the 
first argument. 

There is, however, a much more devastating and conclusive objection to 
both arguments, an objection first raised by Richard Otte (2003). 
Unfortunately, the technical nature of Otte’s objection has resulted in the 
importance of his paper going largely unnoticed. I will briefly reconstruct 
Otte’s reasoning here. Although Otte himself does not put it this way, Rowe 
commits what I like to call the ‘fallacy of understated evidence’: the evi- 
dence statement R very subtly understates what we know about the rela- 
tionship of known goods to horrific suffering, making it appear that Rowe 
has produced a serious evidential argument against theism based on ‘inscru- 
table evils’ when in fact he hasn't. 

Since I have explained Otte’s reasoning in (some would say excessive) tech- 
nical detail elsewhere (Draper 2009, 342-3), here I will explain the point 
informally by analogy. Suppose Smith dies and foul play is suspected. The 
exact cause of her death is unknown, but poisoning has been ruled out con- 
clusively. Jones is a suspect for very good reason. His defense lawyer, desperate 
to come up with some evidence against his guilt, points out that we know that 


E: Jones did not kill Smith by poisoning her. 


Further, Pr(E/-J) = 1, where J is the hypothesis that Jones killed Smith, 
while Pr(E/J) is clearly less than 1. The defense lawyer concludes that we 
have at least some evidence against Jones’s guilt! This is an example of the 
fallacy of understated evidence. Everything the defense lawyer says is accu- 
rate, but it is completely irrelevant because E understates the evidence. We 
know, not just E, but the logically stronger statement 


E*: Smith was not poisoned. 


And while E is more likely given ~J than given J, E* is more likely given J&E 
than given ~J8E. So the only interesting question here, if we are trying to 
determine the probability of Jones’s guilt, is whether E* is more likely given 
J than given ~J. The lawyer’s reasoning, because it is based on the understated 
evidence E instead of on the fully stated evidence E*, is completely irrelevant 
to the issue of whether or not Jones should be convicted of murder. 
Similarly, Rowe’s use of R as his evidence statement understates the rele- 
vant evidence. The fact that the denial of theism entails R should alert us to 
this fact in the same way that the fact that the denial of the hypothesis that 
Jones killed Smith entails E should alert us to the fact that E understates the 
evidence. R says, in effect, that, for all goods g we know of, g does not justify 
God in permitting horrific suffering. What we know, however (assuming 
objections to (1) fail), is not just R, but the logically stronger statement 
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R*: For all goods g that we know of, either God exists and g does not 
justify God in permitting horrific suffering, or God does not exist and, 
if God were to exist, then g would not justify God in permitting 
horrific suffering. 


R* entails R but is clearly not entailed by R since, unlike R, R* is not 
entailed by atheism. Just as our knowledge that Jones did not kill Smith by 
poisoning her is based on our knowledge, not that Jones did not kill Smith 
but instead on the more specific knowledge that E* is true (Smith was not 
poisoned), so too our knowledge of R (if in fact we do know it) is based, not 
on our knowledge that theism is false, but instead on our knowledge of R*. 

So although R lowers the probability of G, that fact is of no importance 
because, 07 the assumption that R is true, the fully stated evidence R* raises 
the probability of theism. Thus, the only relevant question is whether or 
not the fully stated evidence R* (without any assumption about R’s truth- 
value) is evidence (or strong evidence) against theism. Unfortunately, 
defending an affirmative answer to that question requires showing that 
Pr(R*/~G) is greater than (or many times greater than) Pr(R*/G) and so 
requires assessing Pr(R*/~G). Skeptical atheism, however, implies that it is 
far from clear what would be true if theism is false and thus shows that 
such an assessment is, practically speaking, impossible. So if we replace R 
with R*, then we are back to the same problem of skeptical atheism that 
Rowe’s argument from R was supposed to solve. And if we don’t replace R 
with R*, then we achieve success only by misleadingly understating the 
relevant evidence. Either way, we don’t have a successful evidential argu- 
ment from evil against theism. 


III.3. Swinburne’s Challenge to Skeptical Atheism 


Swinburne (2004) believes he can assess the antecedent probability, condi- 
tional on the falsity of theism, of such things as complexity, order, beauty, 
and evil because he believes that the assumption that theism is false can be 
equated (for all practical philosophical purposes) with the assumption that 
the physical universe is not caused. Unlike so many philosophers of reli- 
gion, however, who just carelessly equate the denial of theism with their 
favorite version of metaphysical naturalism, Swinburne to his credit has, as 
usual, a carefully crafted argument for his position. 
The argument is complicated, but can be summarized as follows: 


(1) Although theism is larger in scope than the disjunction of all of the 
competing hypotheses that postulate a personal cause of the universe, 
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it is far simpler than any of those hypotheses and so far simpler than 
their disjunction. (2004, 96-109) 


(2) The intrinsic probability of a hypothesis depends solely on its 
simplicity and the smallness of its scope. (53) 


(3) When considerations of simplicity and smallness of scope conflict, 
much greater weight should be given to simplicity. (55-7 and 146) 


So, (4) Although theism is larger in scope than the disjunction of all of 
the competing hypotheses that postulate a personal cause of the 
universe, it is far more probable intrinsically than that disjunction. 
[from (1)—(3)] (145-7) 

(5) There cannot be a scientific explanation of the existence of the 
universe (or multiverse if there is one). (137—44 and 149) 


(6) There are only two sorts of causal explanation, scientific and 
personal. 


So, (7) If the universe (or multiverse if there is one) has a cause, then 


it has a personal cause. [from (5) and (6)] (149) 


So, (8) When assessing Pr(e/~G) in evidential arguments both for and 
against theism, the assumption that theism is false can with negligible 
distortion be equated with the assumption that the universe (or 
multiverse if there is one) does not have a cause. [from (4) and (7)] (149) 


I find this ingenious argument unconvincing for multiple reasons. To 
understand both the argument and those reasons, however, a few prelimi- 
nary remarks about Swinburne’s probabilistic natural theology are needed. 

Swinburne understands God to be, most fundamentally, an everlasting 
person who is omnipotent, omniscient, and perfectly free from the influ- 
ence of non-rational desires. Other important divine attributes like perfect 
goodness and omnipresence, as well as God’s status as the creator and sus- 
tainer of any universe there is, allegedly follow from these core attributes, 
which Swinburne takes to be essential properties of God. Theism, the 
hypothesis that there is a God, purports to provide a causal explanation of 
the universe and its most general features. Thus, whether or not the exist- 
ence of such a universe shows that theism is true depends on how well the- 
ism satisfies the criteria we ought to use to assess the probability of any 
causal explanation. 

According to Swinburne, there are four such criteria, two a posteriori and 
two a priori. The first a posteriori criterion is explanatory power. A hypoth- 
esis has explanatory power to the extent that it entails or makes probable 
data that is otherwise unexpected. In other words, the higher the inductive 
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probability of the data conditional on the hypothesis conjoined with rele- 
vant background information and the lower the inductive probability of the 
data given the falsity of the hypothesis (again conjoined with relevant back- 
ground information), the more probable an explanatory hypothesis will be.* 
The second a posteriori criterion is fit with background information. For 
many scientific theories, this will be a matter of how well (compared to its 
rivals) a hypothesis meshes with established hypotheses that explain data 
outside of its range. The first a priori criterion is smallness of scope, where 
the scope of a hypothesis is a measure of how much the hypothesis purports 
to tell us about the world. Clearly, quite apart from a posteriori considera- 
tions, the less a hypothesis says that might be false (that is, the smaller its 
scope), the more likely it is a priori that the hypothesis is true. The second a 
priori criterion is simplicity, which according to Swinburne is a matter of 
ontological parsimony (both quantitative and qualitative), mathematical 
elegance (when applicable), and intelligibility (where one hypothesis is 
more intelligible than another if its predicates refer to properties that are 
more accessible to observation or other forms of experience). 

Now let’s examine Swinburne’s first premise, which states that, although 
theism is larger in scope than the disjunction of all of the competing 
hypotheses that postulate a personal cause of the universe (e.g. various ver- 
sions of polytheism, quasi-theism, and deism), it is far simpler than those 
hypotheses and that disjunction. I’m willing to grant for the sake of argu- 
ment that this premise is true, though Swinburne’s argument for it depends, 
not just on the controversial claim that having zero limits to one’s power, 
knowledge, and freedom (from non-rational desires) is very simple, but also 
on his controversial claim that God’s omniscience and perfect freedom 
jointly entail God’s perfect moral goodness. Swinburne argues at some 
length for both of these claims. Without going into details, I will just report 
that I find his argument for the first claim convincing. His argument for the 
second claim assumes, safely I think, that moral judgments have truth- 
values, but it also makes the much riskier assumption that judgments about 
what is morally better are judgments about what is overall better. If he’s 
wrong about that, then the hypothesis whose simplicity he extols is not 
actually theism, but instead a hypothesis postulating a morally imperfect 
(though in some sense perfectly good) God who is willing to sacrifice moral 


8 My notion of ‘explanatory power’ is slightly different from Swinburne’s. For 
Swinburne, a theory’s explanatory power with respect to the data is the ratio of the induc- 
tive probability of the data given the theory to the prior probability of the data. This 
difference is only terminological. The criterion I call ‘explanatory power’ is Swinburne’s 
criterion (though he sometimes divides it into two criteria). He just wouldnt’ call it 
‘explanatory power.’ 
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goals (e.g., the well-being of his creatures) for non-moral ones (e.g., aes- 
thetic goals) when doing so achieves a result that is overall better. 

The second and third premises of the argument summarize Swinburne’s 
theory of intrinsic probability. Intrinsic probability is the probability a 
hypothesis has solely by virtue of what it says, not taking into account any 
extrinsic factors like background knowledge and data. Premise (2) says 
that intrinsic probability depends solely on modesty and simplicity. 
Premise (3) adds that, when considerations of modesty and simplicity 
conflict, much greater weight should be given to simplicity. Unlike many 
other philosophers, I agree with Swinburne both that hypotheses have 
intrinsic probabilities (though usually only comparative rather than 
numerical ones) and that the intrinsic probability of a hypothesis depends 
in part on how small its scope is. I also grant that simpler hypotheses tend 
to be intrinsically more probable, but only because simplicity as typically 
understood is correlated with greater ‘coherence,’ where the coherence of 
a hypothesis is a function of how well its parts fit together. Instead of 
explaining this last point, however, which would require another paper (see 
Draper 2016), let’s grant for the sake of argument that both of Swinburne’s 
first two premises are true. 

I reject Swinburne’s third premise. The examples from science that he uses 
to support it are unconvincing, partly because they involve theories that have 
since been proven false. This suggests that scientists often give too much 
weight to simplicity and not enough to modesty, leading them to error. Large 
disjunctions of more complicated theories, especially when they include, as 
one of their disjuncts, the meta-theory that some more complicated theory 
not yet formulated is the true theory, are typically more likely to be true than 
the simplest available theory that explains current scientific data. Similarly, 
Swinburne’s confidence that, if there is a supernatural personal cause of the 
universe, it is almost certainly the God of theism because any alternative 
personal cause is less simple strikes me as epistemically reckless. 

Since step (4) of Swinburne’s argument follows deductively from the first 
three steps, we may proceed to the next two steps, which state that (5) there 
cannot be a scientific explanation of the existence of the universe (or multi- 
verse if there is one) and (6) all (true) explanations are either scientific or 
personal. In defending (5), Swinburne assumes that scientific explanations 
must appeal to physical causes, reasoning that a physical cause would have 
to be a part of the universe/multiverse and so could not explain the uni- 
verse/multiverse as a historical whole (whether or not it is infinitely old). If 
however, he makes this part of his definition of a scientific explanation, then 
there is no good reason to believe that (6) is true, since for all we know or 
reasonably believe, the true causal explanation of the universe might be 
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neither scientific nor personal, either because it is neither physical nor men- 
tal or because it is mental but not personal (intentional). In his work in 
philosophy of mind, Swinburne sometimes defines ‘mental’ as ‘private’ 
(where an event is ‘private’ just in case one subject has a way of knowing 
about that event that no other knower has) and physical as ‘public,’ where 
‘public just means ‘not private.’ Thus, causes must either be private or pub- 
lic and so must be either physical or mental on this understanding of those 
terms. If we ignore the problem that a causal explanation could involve 
a mental cause without being personal, this helps to justify (6); but it 
completely undermines Swinburne’s defense of (5), since a physical cause in 
this broad sense of the word ‘physical’ need not be spatial and so need not 
be a part of the universe. Swinburne can hardly object that a non-spatial 
entity could not be causally efficacious! 

A final flaw with Swinburne’s argument, and it is a serious one, is that its 
final conclusion, step (8), simply does not follow from its two sub-conclu- 
sions, steps (4) and (7). Even if theism is much more probable intrinsically 
than the disjunction of all competing ‘god hypotheses,’ it doesn’t follow that 
this disjunction occupies a very small portion of the available probability 
space, once it is assumed that theism is false, especially when the relevant 
background knowledge is not merely tautological but contains data that are 
antecedently very unlikely if the universe has no personal cause but are 
expected on some non-theistic god hypotheses. Swinburne says that it is 
“reasonable to ignore the alternative that we have shown to be a priori much 
less probable, that [the universe] was brought about by a person or persons 
of large but finite power, very considerable but limited knowledge, etc.” 
(2004, 149). But that is not reasonable. The only thing he has even tried to 
argue for that is relevant here is that this alternative has a very low intrinsic 
probability, and one of his main justifications for this conclusion is that, 
given that something exists, the intrinsic probability of theism is high. In 
evaluating Pr(e/~G), however, we are assuming that theism is false, which 
must raise the intrinsic probability of this alternative. In addition, for many 
replacements of e, the relevant background knowledge won't be merely tau- 
tological, and so Swinburne has given us no good reason at all to think that, 
given theism and this additional background knowledge, the probability of 
the disjunction of various other god hypotheses is so low that it can be 
ignored in assessing Pr(e/~G). 

For all these reasons, I do not believe that Swinburne’s argument comes 
even close to successfully refuting skeptical atheism. This has implications 
for more than just the evidential problem of evil. It shows that Swinburne’s 
brilliant and sophisticated cumulative case in support of theism is a 
failure. 
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IV. IMPLICATIONS 


I conclude that no one has yet constructed a successful evidential argument 
from evil narrowly construed and that the prospects for doing so in the near 
future are not good. Given the current primitive state of philosophical and 
scientific inquiry concerning large-scale theories of reality, skeptical atheism 
presents a daunting obstacle to showing even that (EVIDENCE) is true, let 
alone (STRONG EVIDENCE) or (SIGNIFICANT EVIDENCE). It also 
undermines evidential arguments in support of theism. 

It would be a mistake, however, to conclude further that skeptical athe- 
ism justifies agnosticism. For from the fact that no current large-scale theory 
of reality can be shown to be probably true, it does not follow that none can 
be shown to be very probably false. To show, for example, that the falsity of 
theism is highly probable, it need only be shown that theism is many times 
less probable than one specific alternative theory. This suffices because, if 
one statement is many times more probable than another, then even though 
it doesn’t follow that the first is probably true, it does follow that the second 
is very probably false. This is why I have in the past constructed what I like 
to call ‘Humean’ arguments from evil against theism. Even if the goal is to 
show, not just that theism is improbable (which would not justify the belief 
that it is false), but to show that it is very improbable, there is still no need 
to show that (EVIDENCE) is true and, more generally, there is no need to 
assess Pr(e/~G). All that needs to be shown is that, for some theory H, the 
ratio of Pr(G) to Pr(H) is many times less than the ratio of Pr(e/H) to 
Pr(e/G). That won't show that H is probably true, but it will show that 
theism is very probably false.’ 
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The Right, the Good, and the 


Threat of Despair 


(Kantian) Ethics and the Need for 
Hope in God 


Kyla Ebels-Duggan 


Immanuel Kant holds that we can have moral knowledge without any reli- 
gious belief or commitment. Nor is religious faith necessary, on his view, for 
having, or for recognizing that we have, sufficient reason to follow moral 
demands. Nor do we need some divine incentive to motivate us to act on 
these moral reasons. In short, Kant clearly and firmly rejects all standard 
philosophical claims of morality’s dependence on religion. Nevertheless, he 
identifies and affirms a close connection between moral and religious com- 
mitments, which he describes as morality “leading to” religion. The exact 
nature of this “leading to” relationship is less than transparent. But Kant 
clearly thinks that, while a non-religious worldview can yield moral knowl- 
edge, reasons, and motivation, religious commitment—or as he puts it 
“hope” —is still somehow required for rational moral commitment. 

My aim here is to understand Kant’s objection to a purely secular moral 
outlook, and his reasons for thinking that religion can help. That said, ’m 
less concerned to argue that the view that I lay out here is exactly Kant’s 
own, than to consider the contributions this view might make to our own 
practical thought. The problem that I understand Kant’s religious thought 
as addressing strikes me as genuine and worth taking seriously. I'll go so far 
as to suggest that this problem lies at the root of many contemporary 
debates in moral philosophy. The problem, I’ll argue, is a practical tension 
between the value of persons on the one hand and the value of desirable 
states of the world on the other. Kant introduces religious hope as a pur- 
portedly indispensible part of an ethical outlook properly responsive to 
both kinds of value, something there is reason to think neither his nor 
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any other moral theory can provide on its own. Whatever the merits and 
drawbacks of Kant’s particular solution, full recognition of the problem 
plausibly forces the choice that he poses: a choice between something like 
religious faith and something sensibly called moral despair. Whether there 
is good reason to prefer the first of these options is not something that I will 
attempt to settle here, though I will try to explain why Kant found the 
religious solution superior.’ 

I will begin by laying out some Kantian commitments about morality 
and then explain how his views about happiness amount to acknowledg- 
ment of the independent value of good states of affairs. Then I’ll pause to 
argue that the tension that results is not due to any idiosyncratic Kantian 
doctrines. Rather, Kant is tracking convictions about value that most people 
share and so bringing out a problem that any satisfying ethical theory must 
face. Finally, Pll explain how Kant thinks hope in God addresses the tension 
between what he identifies as the value of humanity on the one hand and 
that of happiness or outcomes on the other. 


I. KANT ON MORALITY 


We begin with some Kantian moral theory. In particular we need the 
important Kantian idea that the fundamental moral demand is not a 
demand to make the world better. Utilitarians and other consequentialists 
believe that the good is prior to the right in the following way: we should 
begin thinking about morality with a view about which states of affairs are 
good, and define right actions as those that most efficiently produce these 
states. So, act-utilitarians think that what is good is pleasure and what is 
right is the action, among those available, that produces the most net pleas- 
ure. There is debate among consequentialists about which outcomes are 
valuable and which principles of action best realize them. But there is a 
deeper disagreement between all parties to this debate on the one hand and 
Kantians on the other. 

Consequentialists, along with many others, hold that the point of action 
is the production of outcomes. Once you are thinking about action in this 
way, it can seem obvious that morality must direct us to produce the best 


' The Kantian view that I reconstruct here also represents a promising alternative to 
the standard ways of understanding the relationship between morality and religion men- 
tioned above. In particular, it strikes me as a more accurate representation of the most 
compelling lines of thought about religion and morality in the major monotheistic tradi- 
tions and of the sensibilities of many actual religious people. 
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available outcome. How could you have reason, much less moral reason, to 
produce less than the best?? But Kant does not think of action primarily as 
the production of outcomes.’ On a Kantian view morality directs us instead 
to act on certain principles or to take certain considerations as reasons for 
action.‘ Kant holds that actions are morally commendable, not insofar as 
they produce valuable outcomes, but rather insofar as they arise from these 
principles. 

Already in the first section of the Groundwork Kant claims that “an action 
from duty has its moral worth not in the purpose to be attained by it but in 
the maxim in accordance with which it is decided upon” (Kant 1998b, 
4:399, emphasis in original). Here Kant uses “purpose,” as I will throughout 
the paper, to refer to the intended consequences or outcome of the action, 
the state of affairs that the agent aims to produce. Kant argues that morally 
virtuous actions are not characterized by what they accomplish, or even what 
they aim to accomplish,’ This is the often-missed point of his infamous discus- 
sion of the sympathetic person.° The sympathetic person, as Kant describes 
him, undertakes to help others for the reason that helping is an activity that 
he enjoys. Kant imagines him later sinking into a depression that snuffs out 
this enjoyment—and with it the reason on which he had been acting—yet 


? As (Scheffler 1988) puts it: “One thing...all [consequentialist theories] share... is a 
very simple and seductive idea: namely, that so far as morality is concerned, what people 
ought to do is to minimize evil and maximize good...On the face of it, this idea, which 
lies at the heart of consequentialism, seems hard to resist. For given only the innocent 
sounding assumption that good is morally preferable to evil, it seems to embody the 
principle that we should maximize the desireable and minimize the undesireable, and 
that principle seems to be one of the main elements of our conception of rationality” 
(pp. 1-2). 

> Cf. (Korsgaard 1996a), pp. 275-310, and see (Pettit 1997), pp. 129ff. Kant follows 
Aristotle here. See (Aristotle 1998), Book 6. And compare (Anderson 1993), chapters 
1-2 and (Brewer 2009), especially chapter 1. 

4 Cf. (Baron 1997). 

> While Kant does not use the language of “virtue” in the Groundwork, I view this as 
a helpful translation of his technical vocabulary into more familiar terms. Many contem- 
porary Kantian moral theorists would regard “virtuous person” as synonymous with the 
“good will” that figures prominently in the Groundwork, and this might be thought to be 
consistent with Kant’s later explicit discussions of virtue in Zhe Metaphysics of Morals. 
(Though see (Hill 2012), chapter 5, for a defense of the view that Kantian virtue and 
Kantian good will are distinct.) However, Kant’s conception of the good will in the 
Groundwork differs somewhat from the views about virtue to which I appeal later in the 
paper. In the Groundwork he treats having a good will as consistent with any set of desires 
or inclinations. In this paper I consider a Kantian development of the more plausible 
view that virtue places limits not only on what we do but also on what we want. Kant 
himself moves closer to this view in the Religion with his discussion of propensities to the 
good: (Kant 2001b), 6:26ff. 

® (Kant 1998b), 4:398. 
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persisting in the same purpose. He continues to try to produce the same out- 
comes or states of affairs, namely, those that benefit others. What has changed 
is his reason for adopting this purpose and thus the principle on which he acts 
when he provides help. Now he helps for the reason that he believes helping 
those in need is morally required of him. Kant claims that this conviction is 
characteristic of the virtuous person. Such a person views helping as some- 
thing that he ought to do, not just for his own enjoyment, but whether or 
not he feels like it. From the fact that the sympathetic person has the same 
purpose both before and after his depression sets in, but acts on a character- 
istically virtuous principle only after, Kant concludes that moral action is not 
distinguished by its purpose.’ 

This argument shows only that acting to produce a good outcome isn’t 
sufficient for distinctively moral action, but Kant believes that it isn’t neces- 
sary either. That is, moral action does not always produce, or even aim to 
produce, an improvement in the state of the world. I’m not aware of a place 
where he argues directly for this conclusion, but he asserts it when he intro- 
duces the notion of a categorical imperative. Contrasting categorical with 
hypothetical imperatives, he writes: 


[T]here is one imperative that, without being based upon and having as its condi- 
tion any other purpose to be attained by certain conduct, commands this conduct 
immediately. This imperative is categorical. It has to do not with the matter of the 
action and what is to result from it, but with the form and the principle from which 
the action itself follows; and the essentially good in the action consists in the dispo- 
sition, let the result be what it may. 


This position follows from central tenets of Kant’s moral theory and is plau- 
sible for all of the reasons that direct act consequentialism isn’t. Consider 
the familiar case of the person in for a check-up whose organs could sustain 
the lives of five other dying patients. The survival of five patients and death 
of one is a better result than the survival of one and the death of five. It is 
nevertheless impermissible to carve up the healthy patient for organs, even 
if you do so with the admirable purpose of saving five lives. Nor does this 
stricture support merely negative duties: if someone tries to sacrifice the one 
for the five, it is incumbent on others to intervene. 

I usually hesitate to rely on this sort of dramatic and gruesome case, 
which seems to have little connection to our actual ethical experience. But 
in this instance it serves to bring out sharply what is, on reflection, a familiar 
and important feature of our practical lives: we are often required to act in 


” Here I follow Korsgaard’s interpretation in (Kant 1998b), p. xvi. 
§ (Kant 1998b), 4:416, emphasis in italics mine. Cf. (Kant 1997), 5:21, Theorem I. 
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ways that will apparently not lead to the best outcomes we could possibly pro- 
duce. The production of the greatest good sometimes requires an objection- 
able action, and in such cases we ought not produce it. This is what I mean 
when I say that the fundamental moral demand isn’t a demand to make the 
world better, or that morality does not direct us to produce the best out- 
comes.” I take this to be one of the most important and characteristic com- 
mitments of any Kantian ethical theory. 

Kant himself is willing carry this conviction very far indeed, most infa- 
mously in his discussion of the murderer at the door. Kant claims that you 
are not permitted to lie to a murderer whom you know is intent on killing 
the person you are hiding in your house, even though forgoing deception 
may very well lead to the death of the intended victim. Something that he 
says in support of this may seem even stranger than the conclusion he 
defends: he claims that if you do lie, and the murderer believes you and 
starts to leave, but then encounters his intended victim, who is at that 
unfortunate moment sneaking out the back door, then you would properly 
be held responsible for the death.'° 

While I don’t endorse Kant’s conclusion about how to treat known mur- 
derers, I do think that the form of his reasoning here is important and more 
plausible than it might at first appear. He is drawing on an attractive princi- 
ple: When you overstep the bounds of your authority, you are specially 
answerable for the consequences, even those you could not have foreseen. 
This answerability is not the same when bad consequences follow, even fore- 
seeably, from acting as you are obligated to act. That’s why, if Kant were right 
that lying to the murderer is impermissible, it would make sense to think of 
the death as your responsibility if you chose to lie. And even if Kant is wrong 
about the implications of his moral theory here, the lesson applies in other 
cases. Suppose that you have some position of institutional power. The rules 
of this institution are well founded and just, but you can see that applying 
them as your office demands here and now will lead to a bad outcome. 
Maybe you are required to expel a student whom you know lacks other good 
options. When you nevertheless act within your mandate, we dont hold you 


’ Some may object that Kantian ethics does direct us to produce good outcomes, 
namely, by assigning us the required ends of our own perfection and others’ happiness. 
I don’t mean to deny that in this sense Kant does think that making the world better is 
our moral job. But it is nevertheless not the fundamental moral task, in that the permis- 
sibility of pursuing even these required ends is limited by the perfect duties. I address this 
line of thought in more detail in the Appendix. 

'© (Kant 1996b). In this essay what Kant is addressing directly is juridical or legal 
rights and responsibilities. The use I am making of the passage here is warranted by his 
view that all juridical duties are also duties of virtue or moral duties. Cf. (Kant 1996a). 
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blameworthy for the consequences of your action, or think that you are 
required to rectify them. But we would take you to be so if you depart from 
the institutional rules at your own discretion and things turn out badly.'’ Our 
recognition of this form of argument gives further support to the Kantian idea 
that bringing about the best outcome is not our fundamental moral job. 

One final, and very important, point about Kantian morality: It’s essen- 
tial to see that even though virtuous Kantian actions are not characteristi- 
cally motivated by the value of their consequences, they are responsive to 
something of value, indeed, of very great value. This is the value that Kant 
calls “humanity,” roughly the value of agency or persons. Morality’s orienta- 
tion to this value is best captured in the Humanity as an End formulation 
of the Categorical Imperative, “so act that you use humanity, in your own 
person as well as in the person of any other, always at the same time as an 
end, never merely as a means” (4:428). 

This leads to an alternative formulation of the deep disagreement between 
Kantians and consequentialists. Above I characterized the dispute as about 
the nature of action, but we can also understand the contrast in terms of 
the nature of value and the practical responses that value demands. 
Consequentialists seem to be committed to thinking that there is only one 
appropriate response to value, namely, to produce it. Kantians disagree. 
When Kant claims that all action has an end, he means not that all actions 
aim to produce some outcome or are rationalized by their consequences. 
Rather, he is affirming something more general: action, as such, is responsive 
to perceived value. As many have noted, when he designates “humanity” as 
an end, he does not mean for us to think of it as a purpose, something to be 
brought about. Humanity is, rather, an “existent value,”!? to which respect, 
not production, is the appropriate response. The gory hospital case illustrates 
the point: refraining from carving up the healthy patient is not the mindless 
“rule-worship” of which Kant is sometimes accused. It is, rather, a required 
response to the value of that person.'? Kant famously tells us that this sort of 


" | think that some pacifists are moved by a similar line of thought. Pacifists are some- 
times accused of rendering people of good will impotent in the face of evil. This is exactly 
the same objection that many have to Kant’s view that we may not lie to murderers. 
Advocates of both views respond by cautioning against a misguided sense of responsibil- 
ity: We are required to see to our own duties, or our own call, not to head off the unfor- 
tunate consequences of the bad actions of others. Notice that this doesn’t amount to 
disclaiming responsibility, but only locating it in a certain way; seeing to our duties may 
be very demanding. 

2 (Wood 1998). 

8. Cf. (Herman 1993) and (Anderson 1993). There is an important question, one that 
I will not address at all here, about whether Kant’s own view about responses to value is 
pluralistic enough. It sometimes seems that he acknowledges only two kinds of value: the 
value of good states of affairs, which calls for production, and the value of humanity, 
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value has dignity, not price, meaning that there is no exchange value for a 
person. A person has worth that is literally incomparable. 

Kant’s moral law commands absolutely and does not allow for exceptions 
in cases in which we reasonably think that violations would lead to a better 
outcome. Thus circumstances may be such that Kantian morality demands 
that we act in ways that do not bring about the best, or even good, results. It 
is often thought that there are three central concepts in ethics: the right, the 
virtuous, and the good. Right action is clearly central to Kant’s moral theory, 
and the notion of virtue is important as well. But the good, at least conceived 
narrowly as good states of the world, is largely absent. What I want to suggest 
below is that it is our warranted concern for the sort of world to which our 
actions contribute that Kant aims to address in his religious thought. 


Il. KANT ON HAPPINESS 


Not unlike the utilitarian, Kant associates happiness with outcomes. He 
thinks of our inclinations, or desires, as attractions to states of the world. 
And he understands happiness as something like the systematic satisfaction 
of these desires.'* ,There are many complications and nuances that we could 
explore if we were primarily interested in Kant’s account of happiness as 
such. But I will bypass these because I am interested in this account only 
insofar as it illuminates the way that the value of the outcomes of our 
actions figures in his theory. 

In his moral philosophy Kant treats inclination as a potential competitor 
to the moral incentive and argues that we must condition our pursuit of 
happiness by the moral law. But he does not treat happiness as having no 
value. Rather, Kant’s view is that happiness is conditionally valuable, valua- 
ble just when the relevant conditions are met.!’ Though Kant himself is not 


which calls for respect. But surely the normative truth is more complicated than this. Cf. 
(Anderson 1993), (Scanlon 1998), and (Brewer 2009). 


4 E.g. (Kant 2001b), 6:480. Here Kant defines happiness as the condition in which 
everything always goes the way that you would like it to. This idea is problematic since 
our desires are not generally such that they are all satisfiable at once. Kant is aware of this, 
and thinks that there is also a further problem in the fact that we are very poor at predict- 
ing what it would be like to have the objects of our desires fulfilled. Thus, even when we 
get what we want, we don’t always like it; that is, we are often made unhappy by it. For 
at least these two reasons Kant thinks that the content of happiness is indeterminate, 
limiting its usefulness as a practical concept. 

Kant suggests as much already at (1998b), 4:393. He makes this commitment 
more explicit when he includes happiness as one element of the “highest good” in 
(Kant 1997), 5:110ff. and in (Kant 2001b). The highest good will figure heavily in the 
argument below. 
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always clear about this, Kantians can acknowledge as one such condition 
that one desire, and thus be happy about, the right kinds of things. What is 
valuable on this view then is not happiness per se, but happiness for the 
right reasons; not the satisfaction of desire per se, but only the satisfaction 
of desires for things worth desiring.'® For example, happiness taken in oth- 
ers suffering, being the satisfaction of a desire one ought not have, cannot 
be valuable. The lesson that I want to take from this is that Kantians can 
acknowledge moral constraints on the outcomes that a virtuous person 
could desire, and correlatively, on the outcomes that can count as good. 

Sometimes Kantians are tempted to a stronger view that inverts utili- 
tarianism’s priority of the good over the right. On this view, the right is 
prior to the good, in the sense that we first define which actions are right, 
and we then identify as good just those states of affairs produced by right 
actions.’” If this were right, then to desire “the right sorts of things” would 
be to desire all and only the outcomes of morally impeccable actions. It 
would follow that the happiness of the virtuous person is completely coin- 
cident with the performance of her moral obligations. Kant attributes a 
view like this to the Stoics but for his own part denies that virtue and 
happiness stand in this neat relationship.'* The upshot is that even a good 
person, one whose desires are in no way criticizable, may have desires that 
she is required to act against. 

Kant’s association of outcomes with happiness suggests a concern with 
one’s own well-being or overall good. Most of us do have this concern, and 
having it is unobjectionable, even commendable. But it can apparently 
come into conflict with our moral obligations. What you are required to do 
might demand that you sacrifice something that you want, and are not 
critizable for wanting, for your own sake. In this sense, morality may require 
you to give up your own good, creating a sort of self-regarding problem. But 
in fact this widely recognized problem is just an instance of a more general, 
more difficult, world-regarding problem about how morality may demand 


'6 Tt may be that this, rather than the retributive thought often attributed to him, 
grounds his claim that a good will is the condition of worthiness to be happy. See 
(Kant 1998b), 4:393. The person of good will, presumably, will be made happy by the 
right sorts of things, or at least not by the wrong sort of things. 

'” Of course this is not the only thing that one might mean by the claim that the right 
is prior to the good. Famously, one thing that John Rawls means by this is that we must 
limit our pursuit of the good by the strictures imposed by an independently defined 
conception of rightness or justice. This is an application of the central Kantian idea that 
I develop in Section I. However, Rawls also comes very close to affirming the stronger 
view articulated here. See (Rawls 1971), pp. 31-2. 

'8 (Kant 1997), 5:112. 
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that you act against the good. It is this more general formulation of the 
problem that concerns me here.” 

The outcomes that we have reason to value can very well include those 
with no direct bearing on the course of our own lives. Morally decent peo- 
ple recoil from the suffering of others, even that of complete strangers. 
Suffering for no apparent purpose and the suffering of innocent parties pain 
us in a special way. But we have already seen how even such obviously com- 
mendable desires for a better world can come into conflict with the moral 
demand. Respect for the one healthy patient may require you to let the five 
die, even while you are vividly aware of the value of their lives continuing. 
Kant could not be more uncompromising in his endorsement of this 
requirement, yet he does not think that the awareness of value is illusory. He 
doesn’t deny that the objects of our desires for a better world are valuable or 
good. Morality may require us to act against what we want, even what we 
long for most. But it doesn’t require us not to want these things. 

I’ve been using the language of desire or inclination, which is Kant’s (or 
at least that of his translators). But these are thin words, made thinner by 
some philosophical treatments. The argument might be clearer if we substi- 
tute the term longings. We long for the world to be arranged in particular 
ways. We cannot get rid of these longings and, importantly, we should not 
want to: Indifference to the outcomes of our actions would be a criticizable, 
rather than a commendable, trait. There is no reason to suppose that the 
things that we long for most deeply aren't ultimately good things. But 
morality is not organized to answer to our longings. 


Ill. INTERLUDE: EVERYONE’S PROBLEM 


So far I’ve been considering a tension internal to Kantian ethics: On the 
one hand, in certain circumstances Kantian morality directs us to act in 
ways that make the world worse. On the other, we should not be indiffer- 
ent to the kind of world to which our actions contribute; rather, we should 


Tn fact, I find arguments that self-interest and morality, properly construed, are not 
in conflict quite compelling. See, e.g., (Raz 1999) and (Brewer 2009), pp. 192ff. Though 
Kant does treat morality and one’s own happiness as potentially in conflict, the Kantian 
view that I am reconstructing here doesn’t depend on accepting this. If one is convinced 
by these arguments, one can regard the self-regarding version of the problem as nothing 
more than a heuristic. On my reading it is what I call “the world regarding problem,” the 
possible conflict between moral demands and good outcomes, that creates the instability 
that purportedly calls for a religious solution. These arguments for the congruence of 
self-interest and morality leave this problem untouched. 
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long for the good, and these longings seem responsive to genuine values. In 
the next section I reconstruct Kant’s reasons for thinking that the best 
response to the tension that results is a religious response, and thus that 
morality leads to religion. But first it may be important to see that the 
tension in question is not merely a result of idiosyncratic Kantian commit- 
ments. It is, rather, identifiable both in ordinary moral thought and in a 
range of approaches to moral philosophy. Kantian ethics appeals to some 
precisely because it so powerfully captures one side of this tension, while its 
perceived indifference to the other explains a great deal of the resistance to 
a Kantian view. 

We can capture the two sides of this tension in two stark moral claims, 
each of which has considerable appeal. First, there are things that a person 
should not, under any circumstances, be willing to do. There are actions beyond 
the pale, to which no person of honor and integrity could stoop, that we 
ought to find unthinkable, the doing of which would make a person into a 
kind of moral monster. Bernard Williams's famous attack on consequential- 
ism, on the grounds that it allows no moral room for a person’s integrity, 
draws its power from this source.*? Williams has us consider a choice 
between shooting an innocent person at point blank range and allowing the 
similar killings of several others. He excoriates consequentialists for treating 
it as obvious that one ought to kill in this situation, rendering our sense that 
there is—at the very least—a terrible dilemma here nothing but a failure in 
rationality. Later anticonsequentialist arguments follow the same pattern, 
inviting horror at the idea of following certain courses of action, even on the 
assumption that some considerable good could be realized or evil avoided 
by doing so.”! Not everyone is convinced by such arguments, of course, 
but most do have the negative reaction on which they rely, so that even 


20 (Smart and Williams 1973), pp. 98-108. 

?! E.g., (Nagel 1986), pp. 175-85; (Korsgaard 1996a). One finds the same sensibility 
in Anscombe’s attack on “modern moral philosophy” (Anscombe 1997). Her central con- 
cern is to assert the moral wisdom of this horror against the rising consequentialist tide: 
“But, it will be said, what és unjust is sometimes determined by expected consequences; 
and certainly that is true. But there are cases where it is not...if someone really thinks in 
advance that it is open to question whether such an action as procuring the judicial exe- 
cution of the innocent should be quite excluded from consideration—I do not want to 
argue with him; he shows a corrupt mind” (p. 42). Cf. “there are certain things forbidden 
whatever consequences threaten, such as: choosing to kill the innocent for any purpose, 
however good; vicarious punishment; treachery (by which I mean obtaining a man’s 
confidence in a grave matter by promises of trustworthy friendship and then betraying 
him to his enemies)” (p. 35). Several decades later, Korsgaard writes, “To later genera- 
tions, much of the moral philosophy of the twentieth century will look like a struggle to 
escape from utilitarianism” (p. 275). Anscombe’s essay probably deserves to be identified 
as the initiation of this struggle. 
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opponents tend to recognize an argumentative burden to accommodate or 
dispel their appeal.” The conviction that there is a limit to what a decent 
human being can so much as consider doing runs very deep. 

But a second powerful conviction runs counter to this one: there are out- 
comes that, given a choice, no decent person would allow. Consequentialist 
theories accommodate this conviction by design. And its power is even 
more clearly manifest in the fact that, faced with the prospect of truly terri- 
ble outcomes, contemporary Kantians also back away from Kant’s uncom- 
promising moral commitments. Consider Korsgaard’s treatment of the 
murderer at the door. She takes a harder line than most, arguing that the 
Formula of Humanity does not permit lying to the murderer. But she draws 
from this an anti-Kantian lesson, concluding that it exposes the Formula of 
Humanity as an inadequate normative principle for a world stocked with 
murderers—that is, a world like ours. This principle, she argues, applies 
straightforwardly only in the ideal moral world of the Kingdom of Ends. 
For the non-ideal world we've got, she commends instead the Formula of 
Universal Law. On her account, this principle permits lying to the mur- 
derer, albeit on a technicality.” 

Korsgaard holds that the Formula of Humanity still retains a practical 
role for us. But, contra Kant, she has it direct us not to treat humanity, wher- 
ever we find it, as an end, but rather, at least in sufficiently bad circum- 
stances, to bring about the Kingdom of Ends, a state of affairs in which everyone 
is treated as an end. The Kingdom of Ends becomes a goal to achieve, rather 
than an ideal to respect. Here, then, is one of the leading Kantians of the 
day interpreting what many have taken to be the definitive statement of the 
Categorical Imperative as an essentially consequentialist principle.” 

Nor is Korsgaard alone in this. Thomas Hill makes concessions to conse- 
quentialist reasoning when he worries about the inflexibility of Kant’s stricture 


» E.g., (Pettit 1997), pp. 151-5. Interestingly, Pettit indicates that he would find 
different practical conclusions plausible on the assumption of religious hope. 

3 (Korsgaard 1996b). In particular, Korsgaard makes the permissibility depend on the 
fact that, as she imagines the case, the murderer has already introduced deception into 
the situation, since he will presumably not be forthcoming about his ends. This allows 
her to posit that he does not know that you see through the deception, and so that you 
could act on a maxim of lying to known murderers in order to protect their victims— 
even if this were universally practiced—without undermining the efficacy of your action. 
This is no help at all to people facing murderers who have sufficient power that they do 
not have to conceal their ends. Since Korsgaard maintains that the Universal Law pro- 
vides a standard from which we may never depart, even in the face of evil, it is not clear 
that her “two level theory” is, in the end, sufficient to deal with the worries raised by 
Kant’s rigorism. 

4 Cf. Schapiro’s discussions of Korsgaard’s treatment of the murderer at the door case 
(Schapiro 2003, 2006). 
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on sacrificing the lives of some to spare the lives of others, even very many 
others.”* On Kant’s view, the value of individuals is literally incomparable. 
But Hill finds this position incredible and thinks that anyone who considers 
prices high enough will agree. It is difficult not to take this as a rejection of 
Kant’s central moral doctrine that each individual has a worth beyond all 
price.”° 

It is not for nothing that these Kantian theorists seek to soften the sharp 
edges of the Kantian demand to respect human dignity by treating each 
individual as an end. They are trying to accommodate the second convic- 
tion, that there are some outcomes it would be wrong to allow, a conviction 
that many regard as a non-negotiable tenet of moral common sense. Kantian 
rigorism is unattractive insofar as it threatens, in Korsgaard’s evocative 
phrase, to make us into “tools of evil.” Thus Kant’s apparent embrace of 
rigorism has earned him many opponents, and the concessive spirit in 
which Korsgaard and Hill write might be thought to be an improvement. 

It’s not my aim to give a final verdict on these positions. I only seek to 
locate their appeal in their responsiveness to one or the other of the two 
convictions: that there are some actions that no decent person would do, 
and that there are some outcomes that no decent person would allow. If you 
feel the attraction of both of the convictions, you face a problem similar to 
the one that I’ve identified in Kant’s practical thought. In fact, unless the 
convictions can be revised in some plausible way, the tension threatens to 
ramify into a full-blown practical conflict of the most wrenching kind. For 
there is no guarantee that we will be protected from choosing between act- 
ing as no decent person would act and allowing what no decent person 
would allow. 


5 His article on the Humanity as an End formula (Hill 1992) ends this way: “A more 
serious worry about Kant’s formula [of humanity] is that it places a comparatively higher 
value on rational capacity, development, control, and honor [that is, humanity] than 
most morally conscientious people are prepared to grant ... hedonistic utilitarians surely 
must recoil; for Kant’s view implies that pleasure and the alleviation of pain, even gross 
misery, have mere price, never to be placed above the value of rationality in persons. Kant 
apparently had faith that unequivocal commitment to this ranking of values would lead, 
in some indescribable world, to the deserved happiness of every conscientious person; 
but those of us who do not believe this must question his ranking, however strong its 
appeal in particular cases.” 

°6 In later work, Hill explains how he takes himself to maintain this doctrine even 
while granting that, in certain tragic cases, some tradeoffs should be allowed. The basic 
idea is that we respect each individual if we treat her according to principles that she 
would autonomously accept as governing a Kingdom of Ends. But among these may be 
principles that allow the sacrifice of some for the good of others in certain cases. See 
(Hill 2012), especially chs 8-11. 
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I conjecture that the cases that look most practically difficult to us—that 
produce, in Williams’s words, the “sense of dilemma’—are cases involving 
exactly this sort of conflict. The felt need to resolve such problems illumi- 
nates a great deal about the state of contemporary moral philosophy. In 
particular, it explains not only the apparent impasse between consequential- 
ists and Kantians, but also—and in a charitable way—moral philosophers’ 
apparent obsession with tragic cases. 

The same tension also provides a diagnosis of the temptation to a particu- 
lar species of bad faith. The wrenching nature of a choice between doing the 
unacceptable and allowing the unacceptable generates a strong incentive to 
avoid construing situations this way. That, in turn, tempts us to bring our 
normative convictions and our empirical beliefs into line with one another. 
Suppose you think that torture is impermissible under any circumstances. 
Then you will face such a temptation to embrace, in advance of careful 
assessment of the evidence, the empirical conviction that torture tends not 
to yield reliable information. Many philosophers have denied that one can 
derive an ought from an is. Fewer have noticed this sort of temptation to 
derive an is from an ought. On the flip side, those convinced on empirical 
grounds that torture can produce valuable results may be tempted to relax 
stringent opposition to it without a good moral argument for doing so. 
Lining up your worldview in one or the other of these ways allows you to 
sidestep the possibility of conflicts between unacceptable actions and unac- 
ceptable outcomes. But, clearly, neither of these ways of reasoning is valid. 
We lack grounds for believing that the world will always be so cooperative 
with the demands of morality. 

Suppose, then, that we resolutely set aside the temptation to bad faith 
and face the fact that the two convictions can come into conflict in practice. 
What options are left to us? Pure consequentialism represents one answer. 
Another would be what Kant identifies as the Stoic view, amounting to 
treating Kantian moral rigorism as a complete ethical response. Each of 
these approaches offers clear practical guidance, even in extreme moral cir- 
cumstances. But, as we have seen, each appears unsatisfying insofar as it 
purchases this practical clarity at the cost of simple denial of one of the two 
convictions. 

Williams holds out the prospect of a middle path. I have suggested that 
his argument draws on the conviction that there are some things that we 
ought never to do. But, in fact, he distances himself from this strong com- 
mitment, officially affirming only the more modest claim that “with respect 
to some types of action, there are some situations in which that would be 
the right thing to do, even though the state of affairs produced by one’s 
doing that would be worse than some other state of affairs accessible to one” 
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(Smart and Williams 1973, p. 90). One can, he submits, hold to this denial 
of consequentialism without going so far as to think that there are some 
actions that one ought to do no matter what the consequences.” Here 
Williams evinces his characteristic refusal to be held hostage to doctrinal 
purity of any sort. The greater wisdom, he thinks, lies in embracing moral 
common sense: the consequences of our actions provide practical reasons, 
but it is not the case that all of our reasons bottom out in consequences. 

But Williams acknowledges that his approach leaves us vulnerable to 
the vicissitudes of the world. I have suggested that the specter of a forced 
choice between doing the unthinkable and allowing the unthinkable 
haunts both moral philosophy and ordinary thought. Williams faces the 
possibility squarely, and reports that in such moments practical wisdom 
fails us. Speaking of such scenarios he writes, “they are situations which 
so transcend in enormity the human business of moral deliberation that 
from a moral point of view it cannot matter any more what happens” 
(Smart and Williams 1973, p. 92).*8 Here, Williams takes seriously, in 
a way that much moral philosophy has not, the tension between our 
convictions about what we cannot do and what we cannot allow. He 
concludes that when the tension makes itself felt, the appropriate 
response can only be despair, resignation to the fact that it cannot matter 
anymore what happens. 


27 While Williams is certainly right that one can, without logical inconsistency, deny 
consequentialism and yet refuse to affirm this sort of moral absolutism, he is also insight- 
ful about the instability that threatens any middle position: “one might think that while 
logically there was a difference between the two positions, in social and psychological fact 
they come to much the same thing, since so soon (it might be claimed) as people give up 
thinking in terms of certain things being right or wrong whatever the consequences, they 
turn to thinking in purely consequentialist terms...A particular sort of psychological 
connexion—or in an old-fashioned use of the term, a ‘moral’ connexion—between the 
two positions might be found in this. If people do not regard certain things as ‘absolutely 
out, then they are prepared to start thinking about extreme situations in which what 
would otherwise be out might, exceptionally, be justified... But once they have got used 
to that, their inhibitions about thinking of everything in consequentialist terms disap- 
pear: the difference between the extreme situations and the less extreme, presents itself no 
longer as a difference between the exceptional and the usual, but between the greater and 
the less... One could regard this process of adaptation to consequentialism, moreover, 
not merely as a blank piece of psychological association, but as concealing a more elabo- 
rate structure of thought. One might have the idea that the unthinkable was itself a moral 
category” (Smart and Williams 1973), pp. 91-2. 

8 Emphasis mine. This follows on the line of thought laid out in n. 27. Williams is 
warning against the dangers of doing moral philosophy through consideration of tragic 
cases that demand that we treat as genuine options actions that, he suggests, would be 
better treated as literally unthinkable. Williams suggests that it is objectionable to so 
much as consider what to do in such situations, and that when philosophy asks us to do 
so it destroys rather than advances our moral wisdom. 
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IV. KANT ON RELIGION 


Here is where things stand: There seem to be at least two kinds of value to 
which we must be responsive, the dignity of persons and the importance of 
outcomes or states of the world. Insofar as we are deeply committed to both 
of these, we need some way of addressing the potential divergence between 
them, the fact that they may seem to demand incompatible courses of 
action. Kant recognizes both sources of value, while consistently rejecting 
the idea that we could manage the situation by striking some sort of balance 
between them. His moral law demands that we always prioritize the first, 
despite the fact that unwavering responsiveness to the value of humanity 
may forbid the realization of good outcomes. 

In the Religion Kant worries that this moral doctrine threatens to lead to 
despair. We can understand him as here facing, like Williams, the possibility 
that what we cannot do may conflict with what we cannot allow. But, unlike 
Williams, Kant believes that practical reason provides unambiguous direc- 
tion, even in such situations. So, for Kant, the threat of despair arises in this 
way: he believes that he has established that we have sufficient reason to be 
absolutely committed to the moral law, regarding its requirements as cate- 
gorical. This presents a problem since following its directives could, in prin- 
ciple, require us to act against any purpose—set back any state of affairs—that 
we recognize as good. And this threatens to render the moral life literally 
purposeless.”” How, then, can someone who cares about making the world 
better, someone who longs for what is good, commit herself to a moral life 
when morality gives her no assurance of a good outcome? How can she be 
satisfied with throwing her agency behind the program set by morality, a 
program that could require her to leave the world worse than she found it? 

We can understand Kant’s religious thought as addressed to this concern 
about how the value of outcomes can register practically, given the commit- 
ments of his ethical theory.*? At the beginning of the Religion he says: 


?? Tam indebted to Samuel Fleischacker for the formulation of the problem in terms of 
purposelessness. See (Fleischacker 2011), pp. 152-6. I contrast my view with Fleischacker’s 
in the Appendix. 

%° Kant revisits the relevant argument several times. The version I am most directly 
concerned with here appears at Religion within the Bounds of Mere Reason (Kant 1998a), 
6:3-6. But compare (Kant 1998b), A797—A830. Kant’s later works, Religion and Critique 
of Judgment, provide more textual support for this reading than the earlier statements in 
the first two Critiques. See, especially, (Kant 2001a), 5:450-2, and Kant’s discussion of 
Spinoza at 5:452-4, along with 5:471n87 and n90, and the definition of faith (Glaube) 
at 5:472. Admittedly, none of these texts provide definitive support for this reading, 
especially if they are taken in isolation from Kant’s larger concerns. But, again, I am less 
interested in defending the interpretive claim than in suggesting that this at least Kantian- 
inspired way of thinking of the relationship between morality and religion presents an 
appealing alternative to going views. 
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Yet an end proceeds from morality all the same, for it cannot possibly be a matter of 
indifference to reason how to answer the question, What is then the result of this right 
conduct of ours? nor to what we are to direct our doings and nondoings, even granted this 
is not fully in our control, at least as something with which they are to harmonize. (6:5) 


The end to which Kant refers here is what he calls “the highest good.” He 
understands it, contentfully, as the state of affairs that combines virtue with 
happiness correlated to virtue; roughly, when the highest good is realized, good 
people do not suffer.*! Interpreters disagree about how to fill in the details of 
this picture, but we need not concern ourselves with these debates here. | am 
not interested in defending Kant’s particular view about the content of the 
highest good. Rather, I want to consider the functional role that it plays in his 
practical thought. Kant names this role “the object of pure practical reason.”” 
I suggest that we try thinking of the highest good as a (perhaps maximally) 
good state of affairs, and so a proper object of the virtuous person’s longings. 

If this is right, then the problem that Kant faces in the Religion is that, 
though she longs for the highest good, the virtuous person also has good 
reason to think that she cannot realize it. This is partly because she is not 
omnipotent, and so not able to order the actions of others and the forces of 
nature in the necessary ways. Many interpreters have focused on this aspect 
of the problem, but in my view there is another, more important, reason: 
her hands are tied by the element of the highest good to which she can and 
should contribute, that is, by virtue. When she acts well, there is no guaran- 
tee that her actions will tend towards a good outcome, and reason to sup- 
pose that at least some will tend against this. So, not only is the virtuous 
person incapable of bringing about the highest good, she may not, at least 
for all that she can see, be permitted to so much as contribute to it. 

How should she respond to this situation in a way that both heeds her 
obligation to respect her fellow human beings and also acknowledges the 
great importance of how things turn out? While Williams counsels despair, 
on Kant’s view the appropriate response is hope. The good person hopes 


3! Since virtue is an independent element of the highest good, it is arguably best con- 
strued as the state in which all are virtuous and all are happy. Some things Kant says lend 
themselves to this view, while others suggest that it is compatible with the highest good 
that there be some people who are not virtuous. 

» E.g., (Kant 1997), 5:108. 

> Williams may also disagree with Kant about what to do in at least some of the situ- 
ations in which the two kinds of value come into conflict. Those who believe that Kant’s 
uncompromising commitment to respecting human dignity needs moderation may view 
this greater flexibility as an advantage of Williams’s approach. And moderating the very 
stringent requirements of Kantian moral commitment may, in turn, ease the pressure 
towards the religious solution. But, even by Williams own lights, flexibility in the norma- 
tive requirements on action would not circumvent the choice between faith and despair 
altogether. The quoted passages from Williams, above, make this clear. I thank Barbara 
Sattler and Leonard Randall for pressing me on this point. 
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that her actions will ultimately contribute to a better world, even if the near- 
term prospects for this look dim. For all that she can see, her good actions 
sometimes make the world worse. But she maintains hope that these bad 
outcomes are not the end of the story, but can and will somehow be redeemed. 

Now in Kant’s view this hope would be unreasonable, mere wishful think- 
ing, were it not conjoined with a further hope, hope in the action of an agent 
that he calls a “moral orderer.” The moral orderer must be powerful enough 
to bring about the highest good, loving enough to will it, and involved with 
the world in such a way as to enact it. Thus the being that Kant thinks that 
we must rationally hope for is an omnipotent, benevolent, and providential 
agent, very like the God of the religious tradition on which he draws. Kant 
thus argues that, though we cannot know that there is such a God, the per- 
son committed to morality is rationally committed to the hope that there is. 
So the virtuous person hopes that there is such a being, one who can and will 
bring moral order out of apparent chaos. Thus morality leads to religion.*” 

Many will resist this last move. Indeed, one might ask why this Kantian 
view is anything other than the bad faith condemned above, writ large. 
Above I claimed that believing, without evidence, that the world cooperates 
with our normative convictions is an irrational refusal to face the true difh- 
culty of our practical situation. But, one might think, Kant’s religion as I 
characterize it does just this, insisting that apparent conflict between what 
we must do and what we want to result is ultimately illusory, and adding 
only the further incredible claim that a divine agent makes it so. 

To understand Kant’s response we must have a better grasp on the type of 
attitude that his argument purports to support. Kant’s argument is not sup- 
posed to warrant belief, but rather hope, in God.** The person who insists 
without evidence that torture is not an effective means of discovering infor- 
mation asserts a belief, one that functions to render what would otherwise be 
a difficult moral situation simple. It would be very different to arrive at the 
conviction that torture is always impermissible, making no assumptions about 
its effectiveness (as Kant thinks we can), and then to form a hope about its 


34 Admittedly, this moves too quickly to justify the details of Kant’s own religious tra- 
dition. The argument given seems not to discriminate between a hope that includes these 
aspects of traditional monotheism and one that fills out the picture in other ways. For a 
view about what the argument is and is not supposed to accomplish see (Watkins 2013). 

3 Above I claimed that the Kantian understanding of the relationship between reli- 
gion and morality is superior to standard alternatives. A full defense of this claim would 
have to involve detailed consideration of the competing views, which I don’t engage in 
here. But one advantage is that it makes sense of at least one way in which religious faith 
could seem attractive and worth wanting, as it sometimes does to both adherents and 
skeptics. It’s less clear that the alternatives accomplish this. 

3° Tf one were to develop the view systematically, one might try substituting “faith” or 
“trust” here. Doing so would have some advantages and also introduce some new obstacles. 
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effectiveness in light of this. And this latter way of reasoning seems justified: 
the moral opponent of torture has reason to hope that torture cannot yield 
reliable information, lest we be tempted to violate human dignity in this way. 

On Kant’s view, hope is a rationally evaluable attitude subject to both 
theoretical and practical norms.*” Adrienne Martin has recently articulated 
a helpful way of understanding this, characterizing Kantian hope as “theo- 
retically licensed and practically justified.”** On her approach, epistemic 
norms set a necessary condition for rational hope: the thing hoped for is 
something that one neither ought to believe is impossible nor ought to 
believe is true. This epistemic condition is already sufficient to distinguish 
hope from mere wish, since wishing for the impossible is both familiar and 
unobjectionable. 

As Martin recognizes, Kant himself endorses a much stronger epistemic 
licensing condition. On his view theoretical reason must be silent about the 
objects of our hope. That is, it must be the case that we neither have nor 
could have theoretical arguments against them. Kant takes himself to have 
established that claims about God—as well as the soul, eternity, and nou- 
menal freedom—meet this condition in the antinomies section of the First 
Critique, arguments that I will not discuss here.“° Thus Kant believes that 
rational hope in God is possible, while rational hope for a merely empirical 
correlation of good actions and good outcomes is not. 

Hope for a merely empirical resolution fails to meet Kant’s strong crite- 
rion, but it fails by much weaker standards as well. If we forgo the transition 
to God in Kant’s argument, and limit our inquiry to the empirical world, 
then we must take into account the evidence that we have about what that 
world is like. This evidence is not encouraging: in Kant’s terms, happiness 
appears to bear no stable relationship to virtue. In more general terms, act- 
ing well apparently does not reliably lead to good outcomes. This is the 
evidence to which both Williams and the Kantian theorists discussed above 


3” My treatment of Kantian hope here is incomplete, and certainly does not attempt to 
account for all that Kant says about the appropriate attitude towards God or claims about God's 
existence. For example, the attitude that he describes in (Kant 1998a), A820/B848—A829/ 
B857, which he says we ought to express by saying “I am morally certain that God exists,” 
looks closer to belief than the attitude that I here describe as hope. However, Kant him- 
self gives this attitude a different name (Glaube as opposed to Hoffnung). For more 
detailed discussions of Kantian hope see (Martin 2014) and (Chignell 2013). 

38 (Martin 2014), p. 104. Cf. ch. 2, pp. 35-71, where Martin develops the view. 

» (Martin 2014) expresses this by saying that hope is rational only if it is rational to 
assign a probability, 0<p<1, to the hoped for outcome, p. 105. Compare (Chignell 2013) 
who characterizes the licensing condition using Kant’s term “real possibility”: “S’s hope that 
p is rational only if S is not in a position to be certain that p is really impossible” (p. 209). 

40 (Kant 1998a), A426/B454—A465/B493. 
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are responding. It arguably rules out hope in an empirical resolution even 
by Martin’s very weak standard of mere possibility. In the face of such 
evidence we may still wish that moral action would always have good results, 
as we might wish that the past were different. But we can have no rational 
hope that either of these could be so. 

Following Kant, Martin argues that when the epistemic condition is met, 
the question of whether it is rational to hope that p is a practical one, sub- 
ject to norms of practical rationality. Martin understands these norms as 
instrumental: given that the epistemic condition is met, hope for p is 
rational just in case such hope advances your rational ends. She treats as 
paradigmatic the case of people diagnosed with terminal cancer, asking 
what it means for them to hope for a cure and when such hope is justified. 
She argues that if hope for a cure sustains a person’s energy for the pursuit 
of valuable ends, then it is rational, but if it distracts from, or otherwise 
interferes with, effective action, then it is best avoided. 

While I agree with Martin’s analysis of the relationship between the the- 
oretical and practical norms governing hope, I don’t think that she gets the 
content of these practical norms right. Conduciveness to your ends is not 
generally sufficient to justify hope. Suppose, for instance, that you can sus- 
tain your energy in the struggle for justice only by hoping that your political 
opponents suffer some debilitating accident. It nevertheless seems wrong to 
hope for this. The problem here is that hoping for an outcome involves 
valuing or endorsing it. This is why what we hope for reflects on our char- 
acter, and can expose us to recognizably moral criticism. 

This connection between hope and the good makes a merely instrumen- 
tal justification for hope subject to a wrong-kind-of-reasons problem, anal- 
ogous to the familiar problem with merely instrumental justification for 
belief. If believing that I can jump over the ditch makes success more likely, 
this may give me a pragmatic reason to believe. But it’s a familiar point that 
this sort of consideration does not support the conclusion that I can jump 
over the ditch. Since believing something involves regarding it as true, the 
pragmatic consideration is of the wrong kind to justify belief directly. It 
supports, at best, the related but distinct conclusion that I have reason to try 
to bring it about that I believe that I can jump over the ditch. Similarly, the 
fact that hoping will advance your ends is not reason for hope as such. It is, 
at best, reason to try to bring it about that you hope.*! But, because hoping 
for an outcome is a way of regarding it as good, a necessary condition for 
rational hope is that the thing hoped for is properly valued. 


“| Here I rely on Pamela Hieronymi’s helpful distinction between reasons for an attitude 
and reasons for what she calls attitude management. See, among others, (Hieronymi 2005). 
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Instrumental reasons are also unnecessary for rational hope, while proper 
valuing of an outcome that meets the epistemic condition seems plausibly 
sufficient.” It can be rational to hope for a good outcome even if hoping 
makes no contribution to your actions. I might fervently hope that a friend’s 
child will recover from his illness, even though the child’s thriving will make 
no instrumental contribution to my pursuits. In fact, on the view that 1am 
advancing, Kantian hope for God’s redemptive action is a case of this kind. 
It is not justified by its zstrumental contribution to ends that we are pursu- 
ing. Its warrant stems instead from the way that it allows us to be fully 
committed to the importance of how things turn out, even as we consist- 
ently choose ends according to the parameters set by respect for the demands 
of human dignity. 

One might also have an entirely different sort of worry about this Kantian 
response to apparent tragedy. The hope in question is supposed to address, 
and in a certain way reconcile you to, a situation in which morality requires 
you to leave the world worse than you found it. But this abstract way of 
putting it can mask the fact that the “making worse” here standardly 
involves harm to, or the suffering of, individual people affected by our 
actions. The five patients die and leave those who love them grieving. In 
view of this plainly observed suffering, we might wonder what could so 
much as qualify as the kind of outcome we are hoping for, even granting the 
possibility of an efficacious divine moral orderer. 

This worry is Kantian in spirit. In particular, it is a concern that arises 
from what Rawls calls the separateness of persons. It may not be difficult 
to imagine a divine agent bringing about a future state of affairs that is good 
overall. But we rightly care not only about how things turn out in the aggre- 
gate, but also how they turn out for individuals. So, assurance that a moral 
orderer would bring about a situation that is good, even maximally good, in 


® One might ask whether my view of hope then falls under what Martin calls “the 
orthodox definition of hope,” on which “hope is a combination of desire for an outcome 
and the belief that the outcome is possible but not certain” (Martin 2014, p. 11). 
(Martin 2014) cites Thomas Hobbes, David Hume, (Day 1969), and (Downie 1963) as 
advocates of the orthodox definition. I might agree to the orthodox definition, but only 
with the significant addition of a sophisticated theory of desire, along the lines of the one 
developed in (Brewer 2009). On this view desires themselves are subject to norms of 
practical rationality. So I would not endorse the claim, attributed to the orthodox view 
by Martin, that hope is rational just in case it is (epistemically) rational to be uncertain 
about p. Instead I agree with Martin in characterizing hope as “a distinctively practical 
attitude” (2014, p. 11). 

® (Rawls 1971), p. 191. 
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the aggregate fails to resolve the tension that the virtuous moral agent faces 
between what she must do and what she cannot willingly bring about.“ 

Notably, Kant’s own conception of the highest good, formulated in terms 
of the outcomes for (virtuous) individuals, captures this aspect of our con- 
cern. We might think that what he has in mind is the idea that the moral 
orderer will provide future compensation to individuals for their current 
sufferings. This would at least be a better candidate for the object of our 
hope. But, in sufficiently tragic scenarios, even this may not seem like 
enough. Perhaps it will put our minds at ease about some kinds of harms, 
but others don’t seem to be of the compensatable sort. 

But compensation of individuals may seem like the best that even a 
divine agent could possibly do. If so, it is significant that Kant apparently 
allows hope for an outcome that we are not able fully to conceive.” Even if 
we cannot so much as imagine an outcome that would reconcile us to the 
relevant sorts of suffering, Kant claims that hope is nevertheless the appro- 
priate attitude towards our condition. Perhaps this sounds unsatisfying, but 
in fact regarding the outcome to which “the highest good” refers as perma- 
nently underspecified in this way has an independent attraction. It avoids 
a problem that besets some traditional theodicies. Providing too neat an 
explanation for the necessity of apparent evils invites us to see them as 
acceptable, perhaps even good after all, and doing that can amount to triv- 
ializing tragedy in a morally objectionable way. 

Any ethical theory must address the fact that the value of humanity 
and the value of good states of the world may pull in incompatible direc- 
tions. Above I suggested that, like pure consequentialism, Kantian moral 
rigorism—left to its own devices—fails to acknowledge one side of this 
tension. In this section I have been making the case that Kant himself agrees 
with this assessment, construed as a claim about the resources of his moral 
theory proper. On its own, the moral theory would amount to the Stoic 
view that he rejects. But Kant refuses to moderate the moral demand as the 
Kantian theorists discussed above do. Neither will he succumb to Williams's 
moral despair. Instead, he situates his moral theory within a wider ethical 


“4 This complicates the story that I told about the tension between consequentialist 
and Kantian ethics above and suggests that consequentialists face a problem even in 
capturing the value of good outcomes. But I will not explore this further here. 

45 (Chignell 2013), pp. 211-12, also argues that Kant leaves space for hope for things 
that we cannot conceive. And (Martin 2014), pp. 98-117, argues that such “inconceiva- 
ble hope” can play a distinctive practical role, because its ability to sustain our commit- 
ment to and activity towards some end is non-contingent. 
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outlook and argues that this outlook must be religious in character. The 
alternative that he offers is hope in God.” 


V. CONCLUSION 


What Kant would have us worry about is the possibility of unredeemed 
tragedy. We face a potentially tragic conflict between the moral demand and 
the value of outcomes—that is between the absolute value of human dignity 
on the one hand, and the value of good states of affairs on the other. We 
have seen four possible responses to such conflicts. The consequentialist 
understands the production of good outcomes as the totality of our moral 
task, and thereby denies the distinctive value of human dignity. The Stoic 
denies instead that it matters how the world goes, and claims that virtue 
amounts to following the moral law while maintaining impassivity about 
outcomes. From Williams we learn to regard neither of these responses as 
properly morally serious. Both make practical questions too easy, allowing 
blithely confident answers to what ought to be the most difficult moral 
questions. Thus far, Kant agrees with Williams, but here they part ways. In 
the face of tragedy, Williams councils despair, while Kant commends hope. 
On Kant’s view we can have hope that, though we are not responsible for 
assuring good outcomes, someone takes responsibility for doing so. We hope 
that God will see to it that there is, finally, no unredeemed tragedy. The 
need for this hope to reconcile our commitment to the two sources of value 
is, I have been arguing, the path by which Kant thinks that morality leads 
to religion. 


46 Tt is noteworthy that both Hill and Korsgaard explicitly connect their doubts about 
or modifications of Kant’s moral theory to rejection of his religious views. See n. 25 for 
Hill’s formulation. Similarly, (Korsgaard 1996b) finds the demanding moral standard of 
the Formula of Humanity ill suited to the non-ideal moral conditions of our world, and 
does not share Kant’s religious hope that the world is friendlier to morality than it 
appears. She notes that Kant’s appeal to religion allows him to acknowledge the serious- 
ness of the problems his moral commitments raise without backing away from these 
commitments. She writes, “Kant is by no means dismissive towards the distressing prob- 
lems caused by the evil conduct of other human beings and the unfriendliness of nature 
to human ideals, but his solution to these problems is different. He finds in them grounds 
for a morally motivated religious faith in God. Our rational motive for belief in a moral 
author of the world derives from our rational need for grounds for hope that these prob- 
lems will be resolved... With faith in God, we can trust that a Kingdom of Ends will be 
the consequence of our actions as well as the ideal guides them” (p. 149). This might be 
regarded as a very compressed statement of the view that I develop here. 
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APPENDIX: ALTERNATIVE READINGS OF KANT’S 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


‘The reading of Kant’s religion given above departs from standard interpretations.” 
In this appendix I explain these contrasts and defend what is distinctive about my 


approach. 


A. MOTIVATIONAL VIEWS 


Kant’s religion has frequently been read as a more or less thinly veiled version of the 
motivational view that, absent religious commitment, people will not be adequately 
motivated to act morally. Kant’s view would collapse into the motivational view if 
he thought we needed the promise of the highest good to function as a reward 
incentivizing good actions, and critics are right to regard that position as inconsist- 
ent with his own moral theory. Kant holds that actions have moral worth only if 
duty alone serves as their sufficient motive, without the need for cooperation from 
what he calls sensible incentives. To act well in order to achieve the reward of happi- 
ness is precisely to be responsive to the latter sort of incentive. If we needed promise 
of reward as an incentive, we would, by Kant’s lights, be incapable of distinctively 
moral action or virtue. 

Moreover, even if we eliminate the idea of reward here, and treat the hope of 
realizing the highest good as providing an incentive to moral action just because it is 
a good state of the world, the problem persists. For, no matter how we fill in the 
content of this state of affairs, it remains an object of desire or inclination, and so, 
on Kant’s view, the wrong sort of thing to function as an incentive to distinctively 
moral action. 

John Hare offers a more nuanced motivational interpretation of Kant’s religion.” 
On Hare’s reading, Kant maintains that we are capable of acting morally, without 
doing so for the reason that it will lead to our happiness. Hare agrees that giving up 
on this claim would be disastrous for Kantian moral theory. But, he holds, Kant 
nevertheless thinks that unless we can have confidence that acting morally will not 
be incompatible with our happiness, at least in the long run, we could not sustain our 


‘7 A reading more similar in spirit to my own than any discussed here is to be found 
in (Neiman 1994). 

48 (Wood 1970) attributes the view to Erich Adickes, Hermann Cohen, Friedrich 
Paulsen, and Theodore M. Greene. Wood argues that this reading conflates motives and 
ends. 

4 (Hare 1996, 2002, 2007). The view that I am advocating in this paper is not avail- 
able to Hare because of larger differences in our interpretations of Kant’s moral theory. 
Hare, following (R. M. Hare 1982), believes that the content of the categorical impera- 
tive and that of the utilitarian moral principle are substantially the same, whereas my 
reading depends on and emphasizes the differences between them. 
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commitment to a moral life.*° So Hare has Kant claiming that we make compatibil- 
ity with our happiness a condition of, though not our reason for, doing what moral- 
ity demands. 

Hare seems independently sympathetic with placing this condition on our com- 
mitment to morality. I take him to be moved by a Hobbesian problem. Hobbes 
holds that being the nice one, while those around you act ruthlessly, makes you into 
“prey” for them, and that no one can have an adequate reason to do this. So Hobbes 
thinks that your reason to treat others fairly, and even to refrain from violence, is 
undermined when those around you cannot be counted on to do the same. This 
limits what morality can demand. 

It is important to see the deep appeal of this Hobbesian view. Hare draws our 
attention to practices of childrearing. Most parents, he claims, try to raise their 
children to be good people. He thinks that parents would not do this if they 
thought that living a morally good life was incompatible with their children’s hap- 
piness and that this shows that most people do in fact have such confidence. He 
suggests that this means that they are, perhaps unbeknownst to themselves, placing 
their trust in a moral orderer. Another possibility is that they are engaging in the 
sort of bad faith that I identified above, simply believing without evidence that 
inducing virtue in their children will not have bad consequences. But I think that 
the most plausible explanation is that Hare is generalizing from observations of 
parents in fortunate social positions. These parents may well have good inductive 
grounds for supposing that things will go better, not worse, for their children if 
they are taught to follow morality’s demands. (This is part of what makes their 
social position fortunate.) By contrast, it is not uncommon for parents who are 
raising their kids in violent contexts short on social trust to teach them to fight 
back or even to hit first, just as Hobbes recommends. To see the difficulty of criti- 
cizing these parents, given what their children are up against, is to see the plausibil- 
ity of Hobbes’s view. 

But Hare’s approach is nevertheless implausible as a reading of Kant. In fact the 
moral psychology that Hare articulates more or less exactly describes the structure of 
the evil will to which Kant refers in the Religion: Instead of making morality (per- 
missibility) the condition for acting to secure her happiness, the evil will makes her 
happiness the condition on which she is willing to act morally.*' Kant thinks that 
human beings are like this, but also that we ought not be. This last thought goes 
missing on Hare’s approach. The empirical world may be much less hospitable to 
morality than it looks from the comfort and safety of the lives that most of us live. 
Those who act well may indeed make themselves vulnerable to those who do not. 
Kant holds that even so the moral demand is uncompromising. 


°° (Hare 2002) calls this a rational need for coherence, but in his discussion seems to 
treat it as psychological or motivational. 


*! (Kant 2001b), 6:32-6:39. 
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Samuel Fleischacker gives what may be the most plausible motivational reading 
of Kant’s religion.” On his view, the motivational threat is distinctively second- 
order. Reasoning within the moral system, he claims, we can draw valid conclusions 
that we have sufficient reason to act in moral ways and can be motivated to act on 
them. But a problem arises when we consider our commitment to the moral life as 
a whole, to reasoning within this system and acting accordingly. Fleischacker argues 
that we are then vulnerable to the worry that the moral life is without purpose and 
so meaningless or absurd. 

What sort of vulnerability is this? On the face of it, there are two possible ways 
to take Fleischacker’s account. According to the first, he holds that if moral action 
had no ultimate purpose then, all things considered, we wouldn't have sufficient 
reason to live a moral life. Here the undermining of moral commitment would be 
a rational result of the undermining of our conviction that morality is rationally 
authoritative. By contrast, a second reading holds fixed that we have sufficient rea- 
son to live the moral life. Here the concern is, instead, that if we come to regard 
such a life as purposeless, we will not be able to get ourselves to act on these reasons. 
The efforts required for such a life will come to seem absurd to us, and we won't be 
able to bring ourselves to make these efforts in the face of this felt absurdity. On 
this approach the thought of purposelessness is a threat to moral motivation, not to 
the justification of morality’s claim on us. Now, along with Kant, Fleischacker very 
clearly denies that religion is needed to give us reason to act morally. So it seems 
that the second, motivational, reading must be the one that he has in mind. 
Fleischacker then has Kant offering the hope of realizing the highest good as the 
antidote to this sense of absurdity. 

There are important differences among these readings, but each interprets the 
necessity of religion for morality, in one way or another, as motivational necessity. 
As such, all three face a common dilemma about the efficacy of moral motivation. 
The possibility of acting from the motive of duty alone, doing the right thing just 
because it is right, is a core commitment of Kant’s moral theory. When Kant says 
that pure reason is practical, this is what he means: we do not need some desire for 
a state of affairs we believe that our action would produce to induce us to right 
action. We can act rightly just for the reason that it is right. It is this that makes us, 
by Kant’s lights, free and autonomous. Arguably, Kant took this to be she central 
insight of his ethical works. 

Any motivational reading of Kant’s religion, however sophisticated and nuanced, 
must thus face the question: does it allow that reason is practical in this way or does 
it treat us as needing some further incentive? To say we need something further is 
to say that we are not capable of distinctively moral action as Kant understood it. 
It matters little whether the further thing is promise of reward, or assurance of 
compatibility with our happiness, or the conviction that our moral actions are 
producing a good outcome. All of these readings have Kant concluding, in these 


* (Fleischacker 2011), pp. 148-55. 
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late works, that his moral theory is a failure. Charity demands that we avoid this if 
we can, and those who find the rationalist aspect of Kant’s moral philosophy 
appealing will be independently motivated to do so. But if reason is practical, there 
could not be any further motivational gap that religion is needed to fill. 

‘The interpretation that I am suggesting does not treat the practical necessity of 
the highest good as a motivational necessity. Notice that on all three of the views 
just canvassed the purported problem for a secular Kantian outlook arises for an 
agent who is, in one way or another, weak willed, one for whom the moral motive 
proves, or at least threatens, to be insufficient. By contrast, on my approach the 
problem arises for the characteristically virtuous agent, the one most attuned to all 
that is of import. It is precisely the agent who is stalwart in the performance of her 
duties, yet simultaneously maintains vivid awareness of the importance of out- 
comes, who feels most keenly the problem at hand. The problem, on this approach, 
is not to find supplemental motivation to act morally. The problem is, rather, to 
find an adequate way to acknowledge the genuine importance of outcomes in the 
context of commitment to a Kantian moral system that is not organized around 
producing them. 


B. THE REQUIRED ENDS AND WOOD 
ON THE RELIGION 


Surely some readers familiar with Kant’s moral works have long been wanting to 
object that I am oversimplifying Kant’s moral outlook, and so making the Kantian 
moral life, taken just on its own terms, seem less attractive than it is. I have been 
claiming that on a Kantian view producing a good state of the world is not our 
moral job. Some will protest that this ignores Kant’s claim that morality does not 
merely limit our actions, but assigns us positive ends. So far, I have indeed sup- 
pressed this important aspect of Kant’s moral philosophy in the interest of stating 
the problem starkly. But acknowledging morally required ends does not resolve the 
issue that drove Kant to posit a religious solution. 

In the Metaphysics of Morals Kant identifies two required ends: your own perfec- 
tion and others’ happiness.” These appear to be states of affairs that morality enjoins 
us to work to bring about. So, one might argue, far from excluding the production 
of valuable outcomes, Kantian morality requires that we work towards certain good 
states of affairs. Even closer to home lies Allen Wood’s influential reading of Kant’s 
Religion, in which he treats the highest good itself as the purpose of our moral 
actions, the state of affairs that these actions aim to produce.** Wood argues on 


(Kant 1996a), 6:385-6. 
4 (Wood 1970). Above, I argued that it is wrong to suppose that every action has an 
end in the sense of a state of affairs it aims to produce, drawing on Wood’s own treatment 
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Kant’s behalf that the highest good is uniquely suited to be morality’s end because it 
systematically unifies the aims of nature (the objects of our needs and, more gener- 
ally, our inclinations) and the aims of freedom (our own perfection and the happi- 
ness of all) into a single purpose.” 

There is no doubt that Kant recognizes some states of affairs as having value that 
gives us reason to produce them, nor that he regards at least some such reasons as 
morally significant. So the objector is right that it is misleading to say, without qual- 
ification, that producing a good state of affairs is not our moral task. Nevertheless, the 
deeper truth behind this slogan stands: For any purpose, it is a contingent matter 
whether the world is such that we are permitted to advance that purpose. Morally required. 
ends provide no exception to this rule; Kantian morality limits our permission to 
pursue even the ends that it assigns. Kant expresses this by saying that the duty 
to have these ends is a wide duty. While there is scholarly debate about exactly how 
to understand wide duties, Kant is clear in his conviction that they are limited by 
narrow or strict ones. That is, if adherence to a strict duty comes into conflict with 
pursuit of a required end—as Kant recognizes it may—we must honor the strict duty. 
The result is that, even with respect to distinctively moral ends, we may find ourselves 
not only in a situation in which we may not advance them, but even in a situation in 
which we must set them back. The threat of purposelessness remains. 

As far as I can see, Wood does not address the possibility that we might not be 
permitted to promote the highest good. He construes the threat of despair differ- 
ently, as arising instead from doubt that we are capable of bringing about the highest 
good. He argues on conceptual grounds that if we believed that it was impossible to 
realize the highest good, then we could not have it as an end. But, the argument 
continues, since the highest good is the distinctive end of moral action, to fail to 
have it as an end is to fail to be committed to morality. And this, Wood says, would 
render us “scoundrels in our own eyes.”** That is the nature of the moral despair 
against which Wood takes Kant’s religious faith to guard us. Hope in God allows us 
to avoid concluding that the realization of the highest good is impossible, a conclu- 
sion that observations of the empirical world might otherwise seem to warrant. 


of the Humanity as an End formula for support. It is thus surprising to find Wood argu- 
ing, in the course of interpreting the Religion, that as purposive beings we must have an 
end for each of our actions in this narrow sense (see pp. 41ff., esp. pp. 44-5). 


» Wood is right that Kant sometimes identifies the highest good as the end of moral- 
ity. This raises an interpretive puzzle. In the Third Critique Kant says both that morality 
gives us the highest good as end and that morality abstracts altogether from matter or 
ends. My interpretation provides a way of understanding this that is both consistent with 
Kant’s concerns and, I believe, independently appealing. We are to have the highest good 
as an end, in the sense that we are to take ourselves to have reason to pursue it (and thus 
the virtuous person also loves or longs for it). It would be morally criticizable not to rec- 
ognize these reasons. But the command to pursue it is nevertheless conditional, and the 
formal requirements of the moral law may demand that we act against it. Thus we do not 
have an obligation to bring it about. 


6 (Wood 1970), p. 160. 
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Like my own reading, Wood’s construes the threat of moral despair as something 
other than a motivational problem. But his view nevertheless faces a dilemma simi- 
lar in structure to the one that plagues the motivational views. The dilemma for 
Wood arises from the question: Can we produce the highest good or not? If we say 
we can produce it, then the appeal to divine assistance appears to be unmotivated. 
So it seems that Wood must say that we cannot. But if we cannot produce the high- 
est good, then—by Kant’s lights—neither could we have an obligation to do so. But 
then why should our failure to believe that it can be done render us scoundrels? Of 
course, we might still have an obligation to try to approximate the highest good. But 
this obligation, tailored to be commensurate with our powers, lands us back on the 
first horn. Again, fulfilling it would require no assistance, divine or otherwise. Nor 
will it help to suggest that we simply do not know whether or not we are capable of 
producing the highest good. The argument above can be applied disjunctively: 
either we are capable, and don’t need divine assistance, or we are not and so we 
should scale back our interpretation of the purported duty to approximating rather 
than achieving this state of affairs. Finally, supposing that we grant that we have a 
duty to bring about the highest good, if the thought that we may not be capable of 
doing so tempts us to Wood-style moral despair, we could find no comfort in the 
hope that God will step in. For, even if God were to bring about the highest good, 
this would not be sufficient to fulfill our duty to do so.” 

In different ways, both the motivational interpretations of Kant’s religious thought 
and Wood’s reading argue that we must posit God in order to make it possible to 
fulfill our duties. I understand God’s role differently, avoiding the problems that these 
alternatives face. We are responsible for abiding by the demands of the categorical 
imperative no matter what the circumstances, and we are capable of doing so. Here 
I’ve clarified that this does not entail a denial that we have moral reasons to try to 
produce certain states of affairs. But, since morality also limits the means by which we 
may pursue these ends to those compatible with respect for humanity, it is a contin- 
gent matter whether we will be permitted to promote even required ends. It thus 
remains true that producing the highest good—or any other state of affairs—is not 
our fundamental moral task or responsibility; it may not even be our prerogative. The 
Kantian hope is that it is nevertheless someone's responsibility. The hope is that God 
will see to it that somehow all tragedy is redeemed and that, in the end, all manner of 
things will be well.* 


*” Moreover, it appears vulnerable to another sort of objection sometimes raised 
against Kant’s religious thought. Here the complaint is that willingness to rely on God’s 
agency may undermine a person's conviction that she is responsible for what she does. If 
we can reasonably hope that God will guarantee that the highest good will be realized, 
and bringing about the highest good is what we are ultimately responsible for, what rea- 
son remains to act morally? 

6 Thanks to Mark Alznauer, Samuel Fleischacker, John E. Hare, Pamela Hieronymi, 
and Rachel Zuckert, as well as the members of several audiences, for feedback on early 
versions of this paper. 
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> 
A Problem with Theistic Hope 


Jeff Jordan 


Consider the proposition that: 


A: while it is impermissible, epistemically or morally, to believe the 
propositions of theism as they lack sufficient evidence, it is permissible, 
epistemically or morally, to hope that those propositions are true and 
thereby to act as if they are true. 


Friends of (A) present it as an attractive alternative to fideism, on the one 
hand, and agnosticism, on the other, for any subscribing to high Cliffordian 
standards for belief, who hold that theism lacks sufficient evidence, and yet 
seek a wholehearted theistic commitment. Among the friends of (A) we find 
J. S. Mill and, more recently, Louis Pojman, James Muyskens, W. L. 
Sessions, and, most recently, Aaron Rizzieri.' 

In what follows I examine a problem facing anyone who endorses (A), 
and advocates erecting the superstructure of theistic commitment on a base 
of theistic hope. Concisely put, those who endorse (A) will very likely vio- 
late the evidentialist standards which drove them toward (A) in the first 
place. This problem is in many respects a simple one, but even so, an 
intractable problem rendering conformity to (A) problematic. 


' See John Stuart Mill, “Theism,” in Three Essays on Religion (New York: Henry Holt 
& Co., 1874 (1870)); Louis Pojman, Religious Belief and the Will (London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1986), pp. 212-34; James Muyskens, The Sufficiency of Hope: The Conceptual 
Foundations of Religion (Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1979); W. L. Sessions, The 
Concept of Faith: a philosophical investigation (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1994); and 
Aaron Rizzieri, Pragmatic Encroachment, Religious Belief, and Practice (New York: Palgrave 
Macmillan, 2013), pp. 48-55, 134-59. 

For a brief examination of the “theistic faith as hope” model see Daniel J. McKaughan, 
“Authentic Faith and Acknowledged Risk: dissolving the problem of faith and reason,” 
Religious Studies 49/1 (2013): 101-24. 
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What is it to endorse (A)? For our purposes we'll understand this as 
accepting propositions (T1), (T2), and (T3). To understand propositions 
(T1)-(T3), let’s first examine propositions (1), (2), and (3): 


1: For any rational person S and proposition p, S may believe p only if 
p is supported by sufficient evidence. 


Proposition (1) echoes the standards governing belief associated most 
famously with W. K. Clifford’s fiat that “it is wrong always, everywhere, and 
for any one, to believe anything upon insufficient evidence.”* Those who 
accept (1) we might call evidentialists. Evidentialism holds that the appro- 
priateness of acquiring or holding a belief is entirely a matter of its eviden- 
tial support. Clifford fashioned evidentialism in a moral sense: it is morally 
impermissible to believe something lacking the support of sufficient evi- 
dence. More recently, the normative force of evidentialism has been under- 
stood in an epistemic sense: it is epistemically impermissible to believe 
something lacking the support of sufficient evidence.’ The threshold of 
sufficiency for evidence is minimally set at a preponderance of evidence, 
though there are evidentialists who set it much higher. Whether understood 
in a moral or epistemic sense, proposition (1) precludes belief formation on 
the basis of non-evidentialist reasons (say, moral reasons or pragmatic rea- 
sons, for instance). 


Proposition (2) holds that: 


2: for any rational person S and proposition p, while S may hope that 
p» S may not believe p if p lacks sufficient evidentiary support. 


Proposition (2) makes clear that hope faces a barrier lower, or more lenient, 
than that governing belief. Hope is a positive attitude that a particular 
uncertain state of affairs obtains. It is positive because one can hope for 
something only if one prefers that it obtain. Hope is typically directed 
toward uncertainties in the future, but one can hope about something in 
the past. Hope is directed toward an uncertainty because one cannot hope 
for what one knows to be false. Nor can one hope for what one knows will 
obtain. One can, however, hope for what one thinks is unlikely. If one 


? W. K. Clifford, “The Ethics of Belief,” in Lectures and Essays, ed. Leslie Stephen and 
Frederick Pollock, vol. II (London: Macmillan and Company, 1879), p. 186. 

> See, for example, Earl Conee and Richard Feldman, Evidentialism: essays in episte- 
mology (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2004), pp. 1-2. And Richard Swinburne, Epistemic 
Justification (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2001), p. 135. Modern evidentialists, unlike 
Clifford, typically allow that one may believe for non-evidential reasons (say, pragmatic 
reasons), though doing so does not epistemically rationalize belief. 
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believes that an event is very unlikely, hope seems pointless, still long odds 
alone are not enough to preclude hope, as one can hope to win the lottery, 
all the while knowing that it is very unlikely that one will. There are cases in 
which it would be irrational to hope, but again long odds alone do not 
entail that hope is irrational.‘ It is here at least that hope and belief diverge, 
since one can hope for something that it would be irrational to believe.’ 
While playing the lottery I can hope to win, but I cannot rationally believe 
that I will. In sum, (2) asserts that a rational person may hope for that which 
she cannot believe.® 
Proposition (3) asserts: 


3: For any rational person S and proposition p, if one may hope that p 
then one may act as if p is true. 


As James Muyskens puts it, “the person who hopes that p acts as if p were 
true. He arranges his life and his emotions as if he believed that p.”” Hope, 
if Muyskens is right, issues in action. Of course, there are cases in which it 


* For example, it would be irrational to hope for anything that would be harmful to 
my best interests. 

> Adrienne Martin holds that “it is irrational to form or maintain a hope based on the 
belief that the hoped-for outcome is either more or less probable than one’s evidence. 
Subjective probability estimates should be based on one’s evidence, or perhaps the evi- 
dence one would take into account if one were fully epistemically responsible.” See her 
How We Hope: a moral psychology (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2014), p. 141. 

Martin’s contention that hope cannot neither lag nor outstrip its counterpart evidence 
may be problematic: Goldbach’s Conjecture has been neither proved nor disproved. If 
true, the conjecture is necessarily true; if false, necessarily false. So, our evidence is that 
the Conjecture is either probability one or zero. Nevertheless, it is perfectly reasonable for 
one, knowing all of this, to assign it a subjective probability that falls somewhere between 
one and zero. And likewise, one may one hope that the Conjecture is true, even knowing 
that it is either necessarily true or necessarily false. Of course, hope is inappropriate for 
anything that is impossible, and it is redundant for anything which is necessary. But, 
given the uncertainty, one may nonetheless hope that it is true (or, conversely, that it is 
false); and, at least in that way, hope may outstrip or lag its evidence. 

® Is hope compatible with epistemically justified or warranted belief? Suppose it is not, 
such that one cannot hope that p if one is epistemically justified in believing that p. The 
idea would be something like this: It is not just that hoping that p, where one is justified 
in taking the probability that p to be greater than one half is rationally redundant (assum- 
ing that taking the probability of p to be greater than one half is sufficient for epistemic 
justification), but it is conceptually not possible as hope that p requires significant uncer- 
tainty, which is lacking if one takes the probability of p to be greater than one half. In 
effect, the idea would be that the probability space in which hope resides is greater than 
zero but less than one half. If something relevantly like this idea is right, and, further, if 
hope is a virtue indispensable for human flourishing, then this would have interesting 
consequences for various debates in the philosophy of religion. 


7 Muyskens, The Sufficiency of Hope, pp. 17 and 40. 
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is rational to hope but dangerous or imprudent or irrational to act upon 
that hope. I may rationally hope to win the lottery, but financial ruin lurks 
if I should act upon that hope. Perhaps it follows from hoping that p that 
one may act in a way conducive to bringing p about. But it would be foolish 
to hold that acting as if p follows from hoping that it is. Proposition (3) 
then, as it stands, is false. Is the falsity of (3) a problem for the friend of (A)? 
It is, but not an intractable problem as a natural way of defusing involves 
employing a pragmatic standard that demarcates hopes one may properly 
act upon from those one may not. Without doing the hard work required 
in formulating a substantive and wrinkle-free pragmatic permissibility prin- 
ciple, let’s just gesture toward one: 


3’: For any rational person S and proposition p, if one may hope that 
p, and acting upon p is harmful neither to one’s interests nor those of 
others, then one may act as if p is true.8 


If we take hope that p to include a preference or desire that p, then the pref- 
erence that p, along with the belief that acting upon p is not harmful, pro- 
vides a motivation for a hope-based theistic commitment. 

With propositions (1)—(3’) in hand, we can understand their theistic 
counterparts as: 


T1: For any rational person S and theistic proposition p, S may believe 
p only if p is supported by sufficient evidence. And, 


T2: For any rational person S and theistic proposition p, while S may 
hope that p, one may not believe that p if p lacks sufficient evidentiary 
support. And, 


T3: For any rational person S and theistic proposition p, if one may 
hope that p, and given that acting as if p is not harmful, then one may 
act as if p is true. 


With its licensing of acting on hope, (T3) is the load-bearing proposition 
supporting the weight of the practices and rituals constitutive of a theistic 
commitment. Lacking (T3), the friends of (A) would have no real hope of 
grounding a religious commitment independent of a doxastic base. What is 
it to act as if theism were true? It is to put into practice behaviors character- 
istic of a particular religious tradition (such as Judaism or Christianity or 
Islam), including: 


® I do not suggest that a pragmatic standard is the only way to demarcate those hopes 
that may be acted upon from those that may not be, only that it is a natural way of doing 
so. J. S. Mill, as we will see, employs a pragmatic standard as a way of licensing hope. See 


also Muyskens, The Sufficiency of Hope, pp. 46-7. 
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I: Reorienting one’s values and priorities and life projects so as to 
reflect a commitment to the particular religious tradition; 


I: Engaging in the rituals and practices such as attending worship 
services and praying associated with the particular tradition; 


II: Investing a significant proportion of one’s time and money in 
support of causes associated with the particular tradition. 


So, the friend of (A) we will understand as accepting (T1)—(T3) and thereby 
seeking to implement (I)—(IID as part of acting on the theistic hope. 


BEHAVIORS AND BELIEFS 


Toward the end of the Pensées passage containing the wager argument, an 
imagined interlocutor confronts Pascal, saying that while she agrees with 
Pascal’s wager argument, she finds herself unable to believe: 


I confess it, I admit it, but even so... my hands are tied and I cannot speak a word. 
I am forced to wager and I am not free, they will not let me go. And I am made in 
such a way that I cannot believe. So, what do you want me to do?? 


Pascal responds by prescribing a behavioral regimen intended to inculcate 
belief by curbing the passions: 


...at least realize that your inability to believe, since reason urges you to do so and 
yet you cannot, arises from your passions. So concentrate not on convincing yourself 
by increasing the number of proofs of God but on diminishing your passions. You 
want to find faith and you do not know the way? You want to cure yourself of unbe- 
lief and you ask for remedies? Learn from those who have been bound like you, and 
who now wager all they have. They are people who know the road you want to fol- 
low and have been cured of the affliction of which you want to be cured. Follow the 
way by which they began: by behaving just as if they believed, taking holy water, 
having masses said, etc. That will make you believe quite naturally, and according to 
your animal reactions.!° 


Pascal’s prescribed regimen involves a sort of belief-inducing technology, a 
habitual and inclusive role-playing as if one already believed by engaging in 
the behaviors associated with believers. By doing so, Pascal suggests, one 
enhances the prospect that one will acquire theistic belief. Habitual 
role-playing, the idea goes, foreseeably eventuates in acquiring the belief. 


> Pascal, Pensées, translated by Honor Levi (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1995), 
pp. 153-6. 
'0 Pascal, Pensées, pp. 155-6. 
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Pascal was prescient with his advice as contemporary social psychology, 
with its theories of biased scanning, social perception theory, and cognitive 
dissonance theory, are well supported experimentally and advance, in some 
version or other, the idea that behavior can alter, influence, and generate 
attitudes, including beliefs.!! The Pascalian prescription, for our purposes, 
might be expressed as: 


B: For any theistic proposition p, if one hopes and acts as if p, then, 
foreseeably, one will eventually come to believe that p. 


How shall we understand (B)? Proposition (B), in effect, sketches a 
“belief-producing technology” consisting of two components: a proposi- 
tional component and a non-propositional one. The propositional com- 
ponent involves accepting a proposition, while the non-propositional 
component is a behavioral regimen of acting on that acceptance. One 
accepts a proposition, when one assents to its truth when prompted. and 
employs it as a premise in one’s deliberations. Accepting a proposition, 
unlike believing, is an action under our direct control. One can accept a 
proposition which one does not believe. Indeed, we do this often. Think of 
the gambler’s fallacy. One might be disposed to believe that the next toss of 
a fair coin must come up tails, since it has been heads on the previous seven 
tosses. Nevertheless, one should refrain from accepting that the next toss of 
that fair coin must come up tails, or that the probability that it will is greater 
than one half’ Acceptance, we should remember, unlike believing, is an 
action under our direct control. The non-propositional component involves 
acting upon a proposition, or behaving as though it were true even if one 
does not believe it. This Pascalian two-step regimen of accepting a proposi- 
tion and acting upon it is a common way of inculcating belief in that 
proposition.” 


" See, for instance, James Olson and Jeff Stone, “The Influence of Behavior on 
Attitudes,” in The Handbook of Attitudes, eds. D. Albarracin, B. T. Johnson, and M. P. 
Zanna (London: Lawrence Erlbaum Associates, 2005), pp. 223-71; Daryl J. Bem, 
Beliefs, Attitudes, and Human Affairs (Belmont, CA: Brooks/Cole Publishing Co., 1970); 
Laura Glasman and Dolores Albarracin, “Forming Attitudes that Predict Future Behavior: 
a meta-analysis of the attitude-behavior relation,” Psychological Bulletin 132/5 (2006): 
778-822; Daryl J. Bem, “Self-Perception Theory,” Advances in Experimental Social 
Psychology 6 (1972): 1-62. 

? As Simon Blackburn writes, “I think that intuitively we understand that beliefs are 
contagious. So if someone goes along with the herd and follows one of the major sur- 
rounding religions of their culture, this need not demonstrate much of a defect.” 
“Religion and Respect,” in Philosophers without Gods: meditations on atheism and the sec- 
ular life, ed. L. M. Antony (New York: Oxford University Press, 2007), p. 182. 
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There are of course objections to the Pascalian regimen of inducing belief. 
Daniel Garber has objected that no one should accept Pascal’s wager as a 
sound argument for theistic belief, since, having accepted the wager argu- 
ment and undertaking to induce belief as Pascal recommends, one ends ups 
in an irrational state, as self-inducing belief is rationally problematic.’ 
Garber’s objection is based on a distinction between first-order rationality 
for believing p (the belief that one has good reason to believe p), and second- 
order rationality for believing p (the belief that one has good reason to deny 
that one is deluded at the first order). Garber argues that a Pascalian can enjoy 
first-order rationality for theistic belief because of the wager, but would 
thereby lack second-order rationality because the regime one undertook to 
inculcate theistic belief may have induced a delusion: 


If I follow Pascal’s program, I will indeed land in a state in which I believe, and in 
which I am genuinely convinced that I can give a good reason for what I believe, if 
challenged. But am I entitled to trust my confidence when I am in that state? After 
all, I deliberately performed a series of steps that I knew would, if I followed them, 
put me into exactly that state. Now it is one thing if, in the course of events, I find 
myself in that epistemic state. But it would seem to be quite another if I am deliber- 
ately going about deceiving myself, believing because I want to believe. The process 
by which J attain the rational belief would seem to undermine the rationality of the 
final outcome.'4 


Garber’s argument however is indictable on at least two counts. First, it is 
far from clear that the Pascalian regimen of inducing belief requires self- 
deception, and even if it does that doing so is problematic. Self-deception 
may be a serious problem with regard to inculcating a belief that one takes 
to be false, but it does not seem to be a serious threat involving the incul- 
cation of a belief that one thinks has as much evidence in its favor as against 
it, or whose probability is indeterminate, since one could form the belief 
knowing full well the evidential situation. What is belief? We can say that 
believing a certain proposition, p, just is being disposed to feel that p is prob- 
ably the case. But, clearly enough, it does not follow that believing that p 
involves being disposed to feel that p is probably the case based on the evidence 
at hand. The latter does not follow from the former since the latter con- 
tains more, or is more complex, than the former. If this is right then 
self-deception does not seem particularly problematic in cases in which 
one thinks the evidence is balanced or cases where the relevant probability 
is indeterminate. 


°° What Happens after Pascal’s Wager: living faith and rational belief (Milwaukee, W1: 
Marquette University Press, 2009). 
4 Garber, “Relgio Philosophi,” in Philosophers without Gods, p. 39. 
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Second, Garber’s objection is much too broad, as it ensnares any belief 
indirectly and intentionally acquired, and not just a Pascalian belief. 
Consider someone with racist beliefs and values. It seems clear enough 
that criticizing those racist beliefs and values is appropriate, even if direct 
doxastic voluntarism is false. Further, suppose the person with those 
beliefs and values realizes that the behaviors flowing out of them are 
socially disadvantageous (he has not yet grasped the wrongness of his atti- 
tudes, let’s suppose). Seeking to disabuse himself of these socially prob- 
lematic beliefs and values for prudential and not moral reasons, our 
inconvenienced racist takes steps to modify his attitudes by acquiring 
socially acceptable replacements in much the same way that the Pascalian 
recommends acting so as to inculcate theistic belief. If Garber is correct, 
our erstwhile racist’s newly acquired attitudes, inculcated via indirect and 
intentional steps, are not rational. That result, however, does not seem 
right, as one would not be irrational in disabusing himself of morally 
problematic beliefs and values for prudential reasons. Being entangled, 
then, in a net cast too wide displays no defect on the part of the ensnared 
but a defect of the casting. 

While questions about (B) remain, it nonetheless has a point: by regu- 
larly engaging in behaviors and practices characteristic of theists, one 
engages in actions which foreseeably tend to inculcate theistic belief. Faith 
is catching, as associating and imitating the faithful is an effective way of 
generating faithful belief. 


THE PROBLEM OF CATCHING BELIEF 


Any who accept (T1)-(T3) will find themselves taking steps to foster 
hope, while holding that they ought to avoid belief, and yet the very steps 
involved in fostering hope—immersive role-playing as a theist or acting as 
if theism were true—also tend to generate belief. Behavior influences 
belief and so habitually acting as if theism were true very often results in 
one believing that theism is true. Those who habitually or chronically 
implement (I)—(II]) find eventually that those are not just tasks they per- 
form, but are at the heart of who they are and what they believe. And yet, 
theistic belief is itself considered off-limits having been judged bereft of 
adequate evidential support by those endorsing (A). How might a friend 
of (A) seek to defuse what we might call the problem of catching belief? The 
most likely way is by taking steps to ensure that one does not catch the 
unjustified belief. 
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Prior to examining the most promising steps one might take to avoid 
catching the unjustified belief, we should recall a venerable tradition within 
Christianity, which contends that a right disposition is necessary to appre- 
ciate the evidence in support of Christianity. This tradition holds that there 
is sufficient evidence in support of the theistic claims assumed by 
Christianity, but only those rightly disposed can properly access and assess 
that evidence. Anselm, echoing Augustine, famously wrote that “I do not 
seek to understand in order to believe but I believe in order to understand. 
For I believe even this: that I shall not understand unless I believe.” !* Pascal 
arguably was a proponent of this tradition too, as he held that sufficient 
evidence is available, but the failure to appreciate it is due to irrational atti- 
tudes.'° The role of the wager, then, would be to move self-interested indi- 
viduals away from their self-induced blindness, toward a perspective in 
which they can appreciate the evidence for theism. 

With this tradition in mind, one might hold that acting on theism very 
often results in one acquiring more evidence in support of theism. So, one 
might contend that acting as if theism is true, motivated by the hope that it 
is true, is an experiment of sorts in which one takes steps to seek sufficient 
evidence in support of theism. And, if the experiment proves successful, 
then the problem of catching belief would be avoided. 

I will set aside this response to the problem of catching belief, and will 
assume that the judgment of theism lacking sufficient evidence is fixed for 
the friend of (A)."” How might a friend of (A) seek to defuse what we might 
call the problem of catching belief? 


INOCULATION AND CORROSION 


This response to the problem of catching belief would involve taking steps 
to inoculate oneself from catching belief from the faithful with whom one 
associates as part of implementing (I)—-(II]). The inoculation could be 
designed in various ways: one might scale back on the implementation of 
(D—(ID, or perhaps approach the implementation in an ironical way mak- 
ing belief acquisition less likely, or perhaps not always acting as if theism 
were true, but alternating that with occasionally acting as if it were false. 


© Proslogium in Saint Anselm: Basic Writings, trans. S. N. Deane (La Salle, IL: Open 
Court, 1968), p. 7. 

© See Jeff Jordan, Pascal's Wager: pragmatic arguments and belief in God (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 2006), pp. 164-74. 

'” For more on this tradition, see William Wainwright, Reason and the Heart (Ithaca: 


Cornell University Press, 1995). 
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However the inoculation is designed, it would result in acting as if theism 
were true, while at the same time taking steps to guard against believing that 
it is. While space does not permit examining every possible inoculation 
strategy, let’s look at the most promising. 

The first inoculation strategy would be to hope that theism is true and to 
act as if it were, yet, not to accept that it is. By not accepting a proposition, 
one might lower one’s exposure to catching it. Accepting a proposition dif- 
fers from believing it, as the former is an action under our control, while the 
latter is largely involuntary, so one might seek to avoid catching a belief by 
not accepting it in the first place. Recall W. K. Clifford’s ship owner, who 
believes that his ship is seaworthy. Yet, given the stakes involved, the ship 
owner ought not accept that it is seaworthy without confirming that it is. 

While acting as if p but yet not accepting that p does not qualify as an 
instance of the Moorean paradox, it is nonetheless odd. To not accept that 
pis either to not assent to p when prompted, or to not include pas a premise 
in one’s deliberations. Since one could not act as if p were true if p is not 
included as a premise in one’s practical deliberations on what to do, this 
strategy of acting but not accepting requires not assenting to p when 
prompted. Would not assenting to p while nonetheless acting on it provide 
adequate protection from catching the belief that p? It is not clear that it 
would, as we do not know whether the seed of belief requires a seedbed 
fertilized with both assenting and acting as if to germinate. 

Another inoculation strategy might be to act as if theism were true, while 
concurrently reminding oneself that theistic belief is epistemically unjusti- 
fied. Like a slave whispering a memento mori in the ear of a Roman com- 
mander honored ina triumphant parade, one would vigilantly and constantly 
recall that one ought not to believe those theistic propositions which, in part, 
motivate one’s behavior. This inoculation strategy envisions an ongoing 
internal monologue in which one seeks to dissuade belief by a vigilant recall 
that one ought not believe the very propositions one is acting upon. 

This strategy comes at a cost, however, as publically one portrays oneself 
as a full-fledged devotee, while at the same time, one is internally recalling 
that one ought not to believe the very propositions one is acting upon. This 
disconnect between one’s public presentation (one’s persona, or how one 
presents oneself to others) and one’s private stance (one’s private self) would 
be corrosive to one’s integrity, as one’s persona would be misaligned with 
one’s private self. One would be in a position to say while I act as if theism 
were true; I don’t believe that it is. Certainly, an observer from afar would 
be surprised to learn that a person faithfully implementing (I)—(III), by 
investing time, money, and effort in the causes of a particular theistic tradi- 
tion, did not in fact believe that theism was true. Indeed, insofar as one’s 
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actions, by acting as if theism were true, influence or serve as a role model 
for others, one would be exposing others to catching beliefs which one 
thinks it best to avoid. The misalignment of private self and persona is, 
then, undesirable as it inclines others toward the acquisition of beliefs that 
one judges unjustified. While suborning perjury may not be as bad as per- 
jury itself, it is, whether intentional or not, nonetheless bad.’ 

In general, taking steps to shield oneself from contagious theistic belief 
would have a corrosive effect in another significant way: the reasons one has 
motivating (T3)—seeking to build a theistic commitment on the basis of 
hope and not belief—would conflict with one’s reasons to inoculate against 
catching belief. One is pushed to act as if theism were true and yet pulled to 
act to ensure that one does not come to believe that it is. Whatever commit- 
ment might emerge out of this dynamic is not likely one characteristic of a 
mature or wholeheartedly committed theist. If adopting (A) is motivated in 
part by a goal of constructing a theistic commitment similar to one founded 
on a doxastic base, then inoculating against catching belief would probably 
be self-defeating, as one’s steps to inoculate would impede reaching the goal 
of a doxastic-free yet mature theistic commitment.'® 


TWO CASE STUDIES 


Let’s conclude by briefly examining two friends of proposition (A): J. S. 
Mill (1806-73) and Louis Pojman (1935-2005). John Stuart Mill, by the 
1860s, “ruled with absolute despotism a large proportion of the so-called 


'8 One might wonder whether the friends of (A) are indictable on a morals charge— 
that by acting as if theism were true, but all the while not believing that it is, is a kind of 
immoral deception, or serious hypocrisy. I will allow others to lodge that charge if they 
wish. 

Might the friends of (A) have recourse to a permissibility principle that circumvents 
the problem of catching belief—perhaps the Principle of Double Effect? As standardly 
formulated, the Principle of Double Effect asserts that an act «, which has at least two 
effects—an intended good consequence g and a harmful or bad consequence e—is mor- 
ally permissible if (i) & is itself good or morally indifferent; (ii) though foreseen, e¢ is not 
itself intended; (iii) gis not an effect of e; and (iv) gand e are morally commensurate. So, 
while hoping and acting on theistic propositions is intended to ground a theistic commit- 
ment (the good effect), the foreseeable eventuating of theistic belief is the unintended but 
permissible bad effect. This escape route is closed as the evidentialist commitments asso- 
ciated with (A) stipulate that one may believe that p only if p is well supported by the 
evidence, while an appeal to the Doctrine of Double Effect would countenance acquiring 
belief via a non-epistemic way. 
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educated and thinking men in Great Britain.”*? Despite the hyperbole of 
the claim, it is true that Mill was a leading public intellectual of the middle 
period of the Victorian age. So much so that the posthumous publication of 
his Three Essays on Religion (1870) drew not only the expected criticism 
from the faithful, but also a shocked disappointment from those who 
expected the “saint of rationalism” to argue for agnosticism.! Leslie Stephen 
is said to have paced his study in angry surprise at the appearance of the 
Three Essays, with his wife seeking to console him by pointing out that “I 
always told you John Mill was orthodox.” 

The cause of all this consternation is found in the third of the three 
essays, “Theism,” a short work begun in 1868 and still unfinished when 
Mill died in 1870. The faithful found “Theism” objectionable because of 
Mill’s criticism of the standard arguments of natural theology. Mill’s objec- 
tions, by the way, are pedestrian at best—though that’s not why the faithful 
found them objectionable. The disappointment of the other side flowed in 
part from Mill’s endorsement of a position that can be summed up by the 
principle that where the evidence and probabilities yield, there hope can 
properly take possession. As Mill expressed this principle when discussing 
immortality: 


to any one who feels it conducive either to his satisfaction or to his usefulness to 
hope for a future state as a possibility, there is no hindrance to his indulging that 


hope.# 


Mill was no theist in the standard sense, arguing in “Theism” that a belief 
in a creator of great but limited power was supported by the design argu- 
ment. But Mill held that upon a quasi-theistic base one could erect a 
superstructure of hope for a continuation of existence beyond the grave. As 
Mill puts it: 


in the regulation of the imagination literal truth of facts is not the only thing to be 
considered. Truth is the province of reason, and it is by the cultivation of the rational 
faculty that provision is made for its being known always, and thought of as often is 


?° Daniel Seelye Gregory, “John Stuart Mill and the Destruction of Theism,” Princeton 
Review 54 (1878): 409. Reprinted in Mill and Religion: contemporary responses to Three 
Essays on Religion, ed. A. Sell (Bristol, England: Thoemmes Press, 1997), pp. 192-7. 
Alexander Bain is reported to have asked Helen Taylor (the executor of Mill’s estate) for 
permission to edit “Theism” in order to preserve Mill’s reputation. See Nicholas Capaldi, 
John Stuart Mill: a biography (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2004), p. 348. 

21 See A. N. Wilson, God’s Funeral (London: W.W. Norton, 1999), pp. 41-52; and his 
The Victorians (London: W.W. Norton, 2003), pp. 108-12; and Bernard Lightman, The 
Origins of Agnosticism (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1987), p. 27. 

? Reported in Alan Sell, “Introduction,” Mill and Religion, p. xvi. 

3 John Stuart Mill, “Theism,” p. 210. 
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required by duty and the circumstances of human life. But when reason is strongly 
cultivated, the imagination may safely follow its own end, and do its best to make 
life pleasant and lovely...On these principles it appears to me that the indulgence 
of hope with regard to the government of the universe and the destiny of man after 
death, while we recognize as a clear truth that we have no ground for more than a 
hope, is legitimate and philosophically defensible. The beneficial effect of such a 
hope is far from trifling.” 


Mill’s issuance of a license to hope is based in part upon pragmatic grounds. 
It is permissible to hope if and only if: 


L1: For all one knows, the object of one’s hope is possible; and, 
L2: One’s hope fits with one’s beliefs; and, 


L3: One believes that hoping contributes to one’s own happiness or 
the happiness of others. 


The first condition ensures that one’s hope coheres with one’s justified 
beliefs. One is not hoping in the face of evidence, or despite the evidence, 
as long as one is in compliance with (L1). The second condition, (L2), 
employs the notion of fit, a weaker notion than entailment, but a stronger 
notion than mere coherence. Mill believed that one could hope for survival 
of death in part because one is justified in believing in a deity. A deity who 
may, for all we know, have the power and inclination to grant survival. The 
hope for survival is neither entailed by nor made much more likely than not 
by a belief in a deity, Mill thinks. Still, the hope of survival fits with belief 
in a deity, in the sense that it would not be surprising that there is survival 
if a deity exists. Indeed, it may be surprising that there would be no survival 
if a deity exists. Such a hope is a natural fit with such a belief. The third 
condition, (L3), is straightforwardly pragmatic and restricts hope to those 
who have goals either of personal happiness or of contributing to the hap- 
piness of others. Believing that hope results in the promotion of happiness 
is a necessary condition of a permissible hope in Mill’s view. 

There is little doubt that Mill agreed with Hume that “the wise man 
proportions his belief to the evidence” and with Clifford’s fiat that it is 
always wrong to believe anything on insufficient evidence.”” Mill was no 
subjectivist or fideist. But hope and belief are not the same; and the stand- 
ards for the permissibility of the one differ from the standards of the other. 
If one believes that the dicta of Hume and Clifford should govern any and 
all propositional attitudes and not just belief, then it is easy to see why Mill’s 


4 John Stuart Mill, “Theism,” pp. 248-9. 
> Hume, Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1982 (1748)), p. 110. 
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liberal treatment of hope would disappoint. On the other hand, if one 
believes that morality consists primarily in the promotion of happiness, 
propositions (L1)—(L3) are not surprising. While Mill evaded the problem 
associated with proposition (3), he provided no escape from the problem of 
catching belief. At least in that respect, Mill’s project was incomplete. 

A contemporary proponent of the thesis that hope is sufficient to support 
a full-fledged religious commitment, such as implementing (I)—(II]), is 
Louis Pojman. According to Pojman, a religious commitment is, in signifi- 
cant part, not just a way of life, but an acceptance of a particular explana- 
tory theory of the world: 


while a religion is also a form of life, a set of practices, it contains a cognitive aspect 
which claims to make sense out of one’s experience. It answers questions why we are 
here, why we suffer, and why the world is the way it is.7° 


This realist view often comes with costs, as Pojman held that many thought- 
ful people, though sympathetic to theism, will find themselves doubting 
that God in fact exists, or that a core doctrine of a particular theistic tradi- 
tion (such as the doctrine of the Trinity) is true. Conjoining this realist view 
of theistic claims with the high scruples of evidentialism, and the desire to 
engage in a religious way of life, provide the ingredients of the problem of 
catching belief! Moreover, Pojman argued that a robust and sufficient theis- 
tic faith does not need belief as it may be properly grounded on hope: 


But to believe-in God implies only that one regards such a being as possibly existing 
and that one is committed to live as if such a being exists.”” 


According to Pojman, believing in God does not imply that one believes 
that God exists; only that one believes that it is possible that God exists. So, 
Pojman rejected the widely embraced contention that belief-in x requires 
believing that x exists. As a result, Pojman held that hoping that God exists, 
unaccompanied by any belief that God exists, could alone provide an ade- 
quate basis for a mature and satisfying religious commitment: 


The hoper in God worships with passion and commitment; only he or she acknowl- 
edges and is committed to doxastic integrity, to continue the dialogue with those 
who differ, and regards engaging in the dialogue as one aspect of worship.”* 


Pojman championed a non-doxastic faith in which hope and not belief was 
the prevailing attitude. Like Mill, Pojman’s exposure to the problem of 


26 Pojman, Religious Belief and the Will, p. 196. 
7 Pojman, Religious Belief and the Will, p. 228. 
8 Pojman, Religious Belief and the Will, p. 232. 
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catching belief would be very high. Given the steps necessary to inoculate 
one from the problem would impede Pojman’s stated goal of grounding a 
mature religious commitment on a base of theistic hope. 

The problem of catching belief flows out of the fact that chronically 
acting as if something is true is an effective way of inculcating the belief that 
it is true. While theistic hope provides fuel for the motor of inculcation, 
with its desire or preference that theism is true, most of the fuel flows from 
acting as if it were true. Given this observation, it is clear that the problem 
of catching belief is not essentially tied to theistic hope. Any non-doxastic 
model of faith that is put into regular practice, say a model emphasizing 
trust and not hope as the replacement for belief, coupled with an evidential- 
ist prohibition of belief, will be bedeviled by the problem of catching 
belief.” 


? T thank the following for their gracious and helpful comments: Aaron Rizzieri, 
Douglas Stalker, a perceptive audience at the University of Texas San Antonio (February 
2014), and Jonathan Kvanvig. 
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Religious Skepticism and 
Higher-Order Evidence 


Nathan L. King 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The recent literature on the epistemology of disagreement grew out of the 
literature on religious disagreement from the 1980s and 90s. This sort of 
development differs from what one might have expected—namely, a body 
of literature on the epistemology of disagreement in general, followed by 
application to specific cases. In this instance, however, the discussion moved 
from specific to general. The religiously-oriented discussion started by (e.g.) 
William Alston, Gary Gutting, John Hick, Alvin Plantinga, and Peter van 
Inwagen gave rise to the general discussion taking place today between 
(e.g.) Michael Bergmann, David Christensen, Adam Elga, Richard Feldman, 
Thomas Kelly, and Jennifer Lackey. 

In this paper, I tie together some threads common to these two discussions, 
and consider to what extent the recent literature should impact the ongoing 
discussion of religious disagreement. As a means to this, I’ll examine two argu- 
ments for religious skepticism: (1) an argument from peer disagreement; and 
(2) a cumulative argument from higher-order evidence. I aim to show that the 
first argument is unsound, but that the second is more promising for the reli- 
gious skeptic. I'll close by discussing some strategies for replying to the second 
argument. The best of these replies, I’ll suggest, reveals ways in which discus- 
sions of disagreement and higher-order evidence point beyond themselves. 


Il. THE ARGUMENT FROM PEER DISAGREEMENT 


Much recent discussion of the epistemology of disagreement has focused 
on the special case of disagreement between epistemic peers. A brief foray 
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into the key terms and positions within this debate will set up the skeptical 
argument from peer disagreement, and will prepare us for the argument 
presented in section III. 

The notion of epistemic peers has been understood in more than one way, 
but Thomas Kelly’s definition is typical. On that definition, 


... two individuals are epistemic peers with respect to some question if and only if 
they satisfy the following two conditions: (i) they are equals with respect to their 
familiarity with the evidence and arguments which bear on the question, and (ii) 
they are equals with respect to general epistemic virtues such as intelligence, 
thoughtfulness, and freedom from bias. (2005, 174-5; cf. Kelly 2010, 112) 


Suppose one believes that P. A question central to the recent discussion is, 
What is the rational response to learning that one’s epistemic peer believes 
~P? Can one rationally retain the belief that P in such circumstances? Or, is 
one rationally required to reduce one’s confidence in P—perhaps to the 
point of suspending judgment? We can distinguish between two broad 
views about disagreement by way of their proponents’ answers to these 
questions. Philosophers who think that, at least sometimes, one can ration- 
ally retain belief in the face of peer disagreement defend what has been 
called the steadfast view. Those who think that awareness of peer disagree- 
ment mandates significant belief revision defend the so-called conciliatory 
view, or simply, conciliationism. 

At its core, conciliationism requires the endorsement of certain epistemic 
principles—principles that mandate belief revision in the face of peer disa- 
greement, or at least in the face of certain types of peer disagreement. Stated 
in all-or-nothing terms, ona simple version of conciliationism, awareness of 
peer disagreement rationally requires a movement from belief (or disbelief) 
to suspension of judgment. The conciliationist’s immediate rivals are those 
who deny or doubt conciliationist principles. Chief among these are defend- 
ers of so-called justificationist views of disagreement, and defenders of total 
evidence views. According to justificationist views, the propositional attitude 
one is justified in taking in the face of peer disagreement depends in part on 
the strength of one’s justification for believing the target proposition in the 
absence of disagreement. In other words, the attitude that is ultima facie 
justified in the face of disagreement depends in part on one’s prima facie 
justification for (say) believing the target proposition. In cases where one’s 
prima facie justification is very strong, learning of a peer’s disagreement may 
not require suspending judgment; indeed it may sometimes require little 
attitude adjustment at all.’ Similarly, according to total evidence views, the 


' See Lackey (2010a) and (2010b) for a defense of this view. 
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attitude one is justified in taking in the face of disagreement depends on 
one’s total evidence, where this includes both one’s initial (first-order) evi- 
dence that is directly relevant to the target proposition and the higher-order 
evidence consisting in awareness of peer disagreement. In cases where one’s 
first-order evidence is very weighty, it may enable one to rationally retain 
belief in the face of peer disagreement, even if some reduction in confidence 
is also mandatory.” Proponents of justificationist and total evidence views, 
then, seek to defend the steadfast view against conciliationist epistemic 
principles, and provide similar ways of doing so. 

A certain kind of disagreement-based skepticism results from putting con- 
ciliatory principles to work in an argument concluding that, with respect to 
some topic or other, our beliefs are unjustified. Accordingly, we should 
abandon those beliefs and suspend judgment. As others have emphasized, 
not all conciliationists are disagreement-based skeptics. It is possible to 
endorse a conciliatory principle without thereby committing oneself to the 
claim that the antecedent of that principle is regularly satisfied.> This makes 
it possible to embrace one premise of a disagreement-based skeptical argu- 
ment without thereby embracing skeptical conclusion. 

But it’s disagreement-based skepticism that interests us here. So let’s set 
out the skeptical argument from peer disagreement, beginning with the 
most prominently defended conciliationist principle whose consequent is 
strong enough to do skeptical lifting. Stated in all-or-nothing terms: 


C: If S believes that P and acknowledges that S’s epistemic peer, T, 
believes ~P and S has no reason (independent of the disagreement and 
the evidence that S shares with T) to think that S is more likely than T 
to be correct about P, then S is not justified in believing that B. and 
should suspend judgment about whether P4 


This principle is labeled “C” for “conciliationism.” Note that, in addition to 
abstractly describing a peer disagreement, C’s antecedent contains a clause 
that prohibits the following kind of reasoning: 


I believe P, while my peer believes ~P. My reasons for believing P, when conjoined 
with this disagreement, give me a reason to think that my peer has assessed our 
shared evidence incorrectly. So I should think she /as assessed this evidence incor- 
rectly. So it’s reasonable for me to stick to my guns, and retain my belief that P. 


? See Kelly (2010) for a detailed defense of this view. 

3 On this see Elga (2007) and the critical discussion in Kornblith (2010). 

* Principles like C have been defended by, among others, Christensen (2007), (2009), 
and (2011), Elga (2007), and Feldman (2006) and (2007). For criticisms of such princi- 
ples, see Kelly (2005), (2010), and (2013), King (2013), Lackey (2010a) and (2010b), 
and Thune (2010). 
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Conciliationists reject such reasoning as blatantly question-begging. In light 
of this—and to avoid apparent counterexamples to less nuanced concilia- 
tory principles—they have equipped C with a no-independent-evidence 
clause. The idea is that in the presence of peer disagreement and the absence 
of independent evidence that one is more likely to be right than one’s peer, 
one is rationally required to suspend judgment. 

To see how C might be wielded in an argument for religious skepticism, 
we need only add: 


Lots of Peers. With respect to many religious beliefs, many human 
thinkers are aware of epistemic peers who disagree with them, and 
these thinkers lack evidence (independent of the disagreement and the 
evidence they share with their peers) to think they are more likely to 
be correct than their peers. 


When conjoined with C, Lots of Peers (LP) yields the conclusion that many 
of us are unjustified in our religious beliefs.° In the face of apparently wide- 
spread peer disagreement, many of us should suspend judgment rather than 
retain these beliefs. (The same goes for those peers who believe the denials of 
the religious propositions we ourselves endorse.) 

I have significant reservations about both C and LP My worries about C, 
however, are largely dependent on the work of others.® Reaching the point in 
the dialectic where I have something new to add would occupy more space than 
I can afford here. So, for present purposes, Pl mostly discuss LP’ Note that 
several sub-claims must be true in order for LP to be true. It must be true that: 


i. Many human thinkers are aware that others disagree with their 
religious beliefs; 

ii. These others ave their epistemic peers—that is, they have the same 
evidence and are equally well-disposed to respond rationally to 
that evidence;* 


> See Feldman (2007) for a similar argument. 

® See, e.g., Kelly (2010) and Lackey (2010a) and (2010b). See also King (2013). 

7 See King (2012) for a more generalized version of the main argument developed in 
this section. 

8 T take it that the intellectually virtuous dispositions Kelly and others build into the 
concept of peerhood are among (but do not exhaust) the qualities relevant to agents 
being equally well-disposed to respond rationally to evidence. But because such virtues 
do their “work” in generating epistemic problems about disagreement precisely by being 
dispositions to respond rationally to evidence, the broader dispositional notion is appro- 
priate. It has the added benefit of encompassing other “peer-relevant” qualities like intel- 
lectual skills and reliable faculties that often factor into the examples of peer disagreement 
discussed in the literature. In what remains, I will ignore this point, because it does not 
affect the arguments under consideration. Thanks to an anonymous referee for helpful 
discussion here. 
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iii, Many human thinkers are aware that these others who disagree 
with them are their epistemic peers (that is, many human thinkers 
have good reason to believe the higher-level claim that their 
dissenters are peers); 

iv. Many human thinkers lack independent evidence for favoring 
their own religious beliefs over those of their dissenting peers. 


To be sure, condition (i) is true. Pll grant for the sake of argument that 
(iv) is true. However, I have doubts about (ii) and (iii). That is, I doubt that 
when it comes to religious beliefs, epistemic peerhood is very common. 
And I doubt that human thinkers often have reason to think that their 
religious disagreements are peer disagreements. To see why, consider the 
following case: 


The Divines: James is a Catholic seminary student, studying for the priesthood. 
Ashoka is training at a Buddhist seminary to become a priest. The two are friends, 
and often engage each other in interreligious dialogue. In their respective seminaries, 
James and Ashoka have learned various arguments in favor of their religious beliefs. 
In particular, James has learned several arguments supporting the claim that God 
exists; Ashoka has learned several arguments for the negation of this proposition. 
James and Ashoka have spent a great deal of time articulating their arguments, 
checking for mutual understanding, and so on. (Indeed, let’s stipulate that they have 
been very scrupulous about this.) However, in addition to their dialectical evidence, 
both James and Ashoka have robust spiritual lives, and both have a range of experi- 
ences that support their religious beliefs. Further, both glean from rich traditions 
involving expert testimony on religious matters. In part due to these differences, and 
in part due to disagreement about the force of the evidence they share, both James 
and Ashoka stand firm in their religious beliefs—even after all their discussion. 


This seems like a pretty typical case of interreligious disagreement? (with 
one exception, to be noted below). But unless we insist that religious expe- 
rience and testimony don’t count as evidence, it seems clear that James and 
Ashoka don’t have the same evidence. They have had different religious 
experiences—perhaps very different ones. And the testimonial traditions in 
which they stand are very different. Further, we may reasonably suppose, 
James and Ashoka have differing intuitions with respect to the premises of 
their shared arguments for and against theism. Given all this, they don’t 
have the same evidence. And if not, they’re not peers. Plausibly, what goes 
for James and Ashoka goes for most of us. If our case is like theirs, then it’s 


? Inasmuch as intrareligious disagreements often take place among those with similar 
experiences, training, and background beliefs, peer (or near peer) disagreement may be 
more common in such cases. But because most of the recent literature has focused on 
interreligious disagreements, I leave this point to the side. 
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unlikely that our dissenters have all and only the same evidence we do. So, 
it’s unlikely that our dissenters are peers. 

Let’s move a level up. James and Ashoka seem not to know or have good 
reason to think that they’re peers. Indeed, inasmuch as they are aware of 
their own experiences, received testimony, and so on, and inasmuch as they 
know their dissenter has had different experiences and received different tes- 
timony (and so on), they have good reason to deny that they have the same 
evidence. So, the two seminarians should not take themselves to be peers 
in the sense defined above. And if we reasonably think that owr situation 
is similar to theirs, we shouldn't think our dissenters are our peers, either. 
(Of course, this doesn’t imply that we should think these others are our 
inferiors—but that’s a separate topic. Here we're simply examining the 
soundness of one argument for religious skepticism, the argument from peer 
disagreement. If we find it unsound, others may take its place. Stay tuned.) 

The above line of thought relied on a fairly permissive notion of evidence. 
I counted religious experience and testimony and intuitions as evidence. 
Suppose we restrict ourselves to a narrower conception of evidence—one on 
which evidence consists only in arguments of a sort that can, in principle, 
give a thinker a dialectical advantage over a dissenter.!° Are James and 
Ashoka peers on this conception of evidence? And do they have good reason 
to think that they’re peers? Finally, how does their case compare to ours? 

First, suppose we stipulate that James and Ashoka have taken such care in 
sharing their arguments that they are literally aware of all and only the same 
dialectical evidence. This is an impressive feat—one I doubt many of us 
accomplish in conversations with our dissenters. Even if we stipulate this 
achievement, it does not seem particularly likely that James and Ashoka will 
turn out to be peers. For if we don’t count experience and testimony and 
intuitions as evidence, we must surely account for them as factors that affect 
James’s and Ashoka’s dispositions for responding to the arguments they dis- 
cuss. And however these factors influence our thinkers’ dispositions, there is 
no particular positive reason to assume they'll render the thinkers equally 
well-disposed to respond to the evidence rationally. So it seems dubious that 
the dispositional part of condition (ii) on acknowledged peer disagreement 
is satisfied. 

Second, even if we stipulate that James and Ashoka do have the same 
dialectical evidence, and even if we stipulate that they only regard dialectical 
evidence as evidence, and even if we stipulate that they ave somehow equally 
reliable, they may still lack reason to believe the higher-level claim that 
they’re peers. This is because it may be difficult for them to gain good reason 


10 For criticism of a similar notion of evidence see Williamson (2004). 
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to think that they’re equally well-disposed to respond to their shared evi- 
dence appropriately. After all, it can be very hard to gain insight into the 
reliability of ones own cognitive dispositions—let alone to gain enough 
insight into another’s to make the needed comparisons. Of course, we could 
have built it into the case that James and Ashoka once took a logic class 
together, got the same grade on all their exams, and so on. But then we 
wouldn't have a typical case of religious disagreement anymore. As the case 
stands, it doesn’t seem like a case of acknowledged peer disagreement. 

If the Divines case is a typical case of religious disagreement, then typical 
religious disagreements probably aren't peer disagreements, much less 
acknowledged peer disagreements. This is true even if we adopt what many 
will take to be an overly-constrained notion of evidence. (And note that in 
one respect, the Divines case is likely atypical: I doubt that many of us take 
as much care in sharing our arguments as James and Ashoka do. This casts 
still further doubt on the idea that our religious disagreements are peer dis- 
agreements.) Now, on a broader notion of evidence—one that includes reli- 
gious experience and testimony and intuition—it’s even clearer that the 
Divines aren't peers. And it’s even clearer that we aren't peers with our dis- 
senters. Nor do we often have good reason to think that our dissenters are 
peers. In short, to accept the claim that many religious disagreements are 
acknowledged peer disagreements, we would need to ignore many epis- 
temic dissimilarities between subjects, and to presuppose an unrealistic 
degree of access to the contents and workings of others’ minds. If this is 
right, then the Lots of Peers premise is dubious, and the skeptical argument 
from peer disagreement is in trouble." 

This isn’t the last word on the argument from peerhood, of course. But 
rather than spend all of our time in rounds of reply and rejoinder about this 
argument, I'd like to set it aside and develop another. I hope, at a minimum, 
to have provided reason to think that typical religious disagreements aren't 
helpfully modeled as peer disagreements. This might initially strike the 


" Objection: “You're being pedantic in the way you think about peerhood. Of course 
few pairs of subjects will possess exactly the same evidence and have equal capacities for 
responding rationally to their evidence. But once we allow small differences between 
subjects to be consistent with peerhood, we'll find that peer disagreement is common 
after all.” Reply: It’s better to be pedantic than to reason from the false premise that gen- 
uine peer disagreement is common. And in any case, my pedantry aims at fairness toward 
the skeptic. Loosening the definition of peerhood so that it’s consistent with small differ- 
ences between subjects will not help the skeptic’s argument. For by relaxing the definition 
of peerhood, we may create space for counterexamples to C, the skeptic’s other key prem- 
ise. So, at least if the objection is meant to help the skeptic, it is unsuccessful. King 
(2013) develops this kind of point in more detail. Thanks to Fritz Warfield for helpful 


discussion. 
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religious believer (and the disbeliever) as good news—fit’s right, it provides 
a way to diffuse a common skeptical argument. But, I'll suggest below, a 
kind of bad news quickly follows the good. For the discussion of peer disa- 
greement naturally gives rise to a different skeptical argument, one that is 
both more psychologically realistic and more difficult to answer than the 
argument from peer disagreement. 


Ill. ACUMULATIVE ARGUMENT FROM 
HIGHER-ORDER EVIDENCE 


Whatever we think about who is right in the current peer disagreement 
debates—the conciliationists, the total evidence folks, the justificationist 
folks—we can agree that these debates have underscored the importance of 
higher-order evidence (that is, evidence about our grounds for belief, our 
dispositions for responding rationally to those grounds, and our perfor- 
mance in responding to those grounds). Such evidence can affect the epis- 
temic status of our first-order beliefs, even if those beliefs are otherwise very 
well justified. The present argument exploits this point, and does so in such 
a way as to broaden the current discussion. 


III.1. The Argument Sketched 


By way of preview, the argument goes like this.’* There is not just one sort 
of higher-order evidence that is relevant to the epistemic status of religious 
belief; there are several. It is plausible that, taken individually, each of these 
types of higher-order evidence requires at least some reduction of confidence 
on the believer’s part. These bits of higher-order evidence may not mandate 
significant confidence reduction when considered individually. However, as 
they are accumulated, significant confidence reduction seems more and 
more appropriate—and even mandatory. Thus, if religious believers are 
aware of such evidence, they may be unjustified in their beliefs. 

It is the attempt to accumulate higher-order evidence that makes the 
present argument different from other skeptical arguments on offer. Other 
arguments focus on one kind of higher-order evidence (e.g., evidence from 
disagreement) and aim to vindicate skepticism by appeal to this single 


1 Nathan Ballantyne’s 2011 dissertation suggests this sort of argument independently. 


Ballantyne also provides detailed investigations of several varieties of higher-order evi- 
dence. See Ballantyne (2013), (2014), and (2015). 
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factor. By contrast, the argument developed below appeals to several types 
of higher-order evidence. Some of these varieties become salient as a result 
of disagreement, while others need not involve disagreement. 

Importantly, the argument developed here is consistent with the most 
prominent views in the literature on the epistemology of disagreement: con- 
ciliationist views, total evidence views, and justificationist views. At least to 
date, these positions have been couched in terms of the epistemic signifi- 
cance of peer (or near peer) disagreement. But the argument to follow does 
not appeal to peer disagreement. It thus allows the skeptic to sidestep debates 
about that topic. 

The argument is also consistent with epistemological externalism (roughly, 
the view that subjects needn't have reflective access to the epistemic grounds 
of their beliefs in order for those grounds to justify or warrant those beliefs). 
This is because the argument requires no specific view about the require- 
ments for the prima facie justification or warrant of first-order beliefs. 
Instead, it considers whether certain sorts of higher-order evidence serve as 
defeating evidence for such beliefs. Further, the argument developed here is 
compatible with the Reformed epistemologist’s claim that belief in God can 
be properly basic—that is, justified or warranted independently of positive 
arguments for religious belief:!? Crucially, proponents of all the views men- 
tioned above countenance the notion of epistemic defeat (including defeat 
via higher-order evidence).'4 And it is precisely as defeating evidence that the 
higher-order evidence discussed below becomes salient. Thus, the present 
argument steers clear of several ongoing debates in general epistemology. 

The first stage of the argument requires explanation of the relevant bits of 
higher-order evidence (HE), and an initial assessment of their epistemic 
weight. Let’s begin with what I’ll call ‘HEV’: 


HE1: Somethings Wrong with Most of Us 


There are billions of people in the world who hold religious beliefs. 
Very many of these beliefs (and thus their corresponding belief systems) 
are incompatible with many of the others. At most one of these belief 
systems is entirely correct. Most of them contain false beliefs—perhaps 
many or mostly false beliefs. It follows that most people who hold 
religious beliefs either (i) have misleading evidence, or (ii) have assessed 
non-misleading evidence inappropriately. Plausibly, many, many of 
these people are intelligent and well-meaning.” 


8 See Plantinga (2000) for a magisterial development of Reformed Epistemology. 

4 See Bergmann (2005). 

5 See the cited works by Hick for reflection on this sort of higher-order evidence in 
religious contexts. See also Alston (1991). 
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When I realize that I’m among these billions of people, how should I react? 
Granted, it doesn’t follow from the fact that most of these people have false 
religious beliefs that my religious beliefs are false. And granted, there are 
myriad ways of assessing evidence among these billions of people. So per- 
haps there’s no single general process—say, forming religious beliefs—that | 
can identify as irrational or unreliable. But I needn’t know exactly what is 
wrong with most of us in order to know that something is wrong. Something 
clearly is wrong. Whether due to dispositional unreliability or poor evi- 
dence assessment or misleading evidence (we needn't know which) many of 
us have false beliefs about the relevant subject matter. And this seems at least 
somewhat worrisome, even if we can’t identify what the problem is. 

Compare: I’m sitting at the doctor’s office awaiting test results. There are 
five other patients next to me. They tell me that, like me, they feel fine 
today. The doctor then comes in and announces that five of the six of us will 
soon be dead of a terrible disease. He doesn’t say which of us will die, and 
he doesn’t tell us what the disease is. Clearly, I should be worried about my 
fate—at least a little. I should surely be more worried than I was the moment 
before the doctor delivered the news. But then the same verdict seems to be 
in order with respect to the higher-order evidence described in HE1. If lam 
going to completely dismiss it as epistemically irrelevant, it seems I must 
think my epistemic position is so good that I can completely dismiss the 
possibilities that Jam unreliable, that my evidence is misleading, and that J 
have assessed my evidence incorrectly. And even in my most optimistic 
moments—say, when God seems present to me in prayer—I don’t think | 
have grounds to completely dismiss those possibilities. Accordingly, it seems 
like reflection on this sort of higher-order evidence should lead me to draw 
down my confidence, at least a little. 

One might think I’m already being overly-skeptical here, so I should 
provide a bit more motivation for my assessment. Suppose I shouldn't be 
worried at all about those billions of dissenters described above. I’m epis- 
temically in the clear to dismiss them entirely. If that’s right, then my epis- 
temic position, as one aware of pervasive falsehood and disagreement in 
religious belief, is the same as that of a person who is ot aware of such 
disagreement. But that seems wrong. Surely a person who had grounds for 
religious belief identical to mine, but no awareness of religious disagree- 
ment, would on balance have less reason to doubt her religious beliefs than 
I do. Likewise, I would be greatly relieved if one day—say, next April 1— 
the proponents of the world’s great religions suddenly announced that they 
were “just kidding,” and had held beliefs identical to mine all along.'® 


‘6 Thanks to Fritz Warfield for helpful discussion here. 
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Awareness of the disagreement seems to count for something. And if it does, 
I should reduce my confidence—at least a bit. 
Here’s a second piece of higher-order evidence: 


HE2: Difficulty in Assessment 


Many of the relevant grounds for religious belief are difficult to assess. 
Some of these grounds are arguments for the relevant beliefs. And 
arguments can be hard to assess. As Pascal says, “The metaphysical 
proofs for the existence of God are so remote from human reasoning 
and so involved that they make little impact, and, even if they did help 
some people, it would only be for the moment during which they 
watched the demonstration, because an hour later they would be 
afraid they had made a mistake.” !” 

Pascal’s point is exacerbated when one moves from isolated arguments 
toward a cumulative case. As Timothy McGrew and Lydia McGrew 
note, “Cumulative case arguments are indeed particularly difficult to 
evaluate...In the nature of the case, such arguments draw on many 
details and often require, for their full appreciation, more than a passing 
acquaintance with multiple disciplines. Beyond this, there is the sheer 
cognitive difficulty of appreciating the evidential impact of multiple 
pieces of evidence on a single point; we are apt to focus on two or three 
considerations and discount the rest. Finally, the pieces of evidence must 
themselves be not only considered in isolation but coordinated, that is, 
considered in connection with each other.”!* Of course, what goes for 
the arguments for God’s existence goes for the arguments against, and 
for the arguments for various other religious belief systems. Such 
arguments always involve inferences—deductive inferences, probabilistic 
inferences, the weighting of explanatory criteria, and so on. Even good 
thinkers sometimes make mistakes in assessing complicated arguments. 
The more complicated the arguments, the more likely mistakes become. 


How shall we assess this additional sort of higher-order evidence? I can 
already hear the Reformed epistemologists saying that reasonable belief in 
God needn't be based on an argument. So the difficulty of assessing theistic 
arguments (or historical apologetic arguments) needn't be reason for con- 
cern. After all, if one’s religious beliefs aren't based on an argument, then one 
needn't worry about having made a mistake in reasoning when arriving at 
one’s religious beliefs.’ 


7 Pascal (2008), 63. 
'8 Timothy McGrew and Lydia McGrew (2009), 617. 
' This view has been developed most fully in Plantinga (2000). 
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Right. But that one’s belief isn’t based on a positive argument does not 
imply that one can ignore the higher-order evidence just described. For, at 
least if one is a typical reflective religious person, one will have encountered 
arguments against one’s religious views. These arguments ave relevant to 
assessing the epistemic status of one’s religious belief—and, more to the 
point, so is the fact that the arguments can be very hard to assess. Properly 
basic beliefs aren't ipso facto indefeasible; and our new kind of higher-order 
evidence enters the fray as a potential defeater. To speak again in the first 
person: I do take myself to have reasoned well in rejecting (e.g.) those ver- 
sions of the atheistic argument from evil that I have come across. But some 
of these arguments are very subtle. They involve fine-grained distinctions 
and delicate inferences, some of which involve a fair bit of mathematics. 
Further, with respect to some of these arguments, my initial rejection 
involved the reasoning skills of a philosophical beginner (my past self). 
Even today, when I revisit the arguments, I still think there’s at least some 
probability that I make a mistake in reasoning when I reject them. In light 
of this, it seems, I should downgrade my confidence in my religious 
beliefs—at least a bit. For, though I think I have adequate responses to the 
above-mentioned arguments, I’m not sure of this. 

I become even less sure in light of the following piece of higher-order 
evidence: 


HE3: Disagreement about Assessment 


With respect to some religiously relevant bits of publicly sharable first- 
order evidence (i.e., arguments), there is widespread disagreement 
about the force of that evidence. Among those who hold incompatible 
views about the force of that evidence, there seem to be many, many 
intelligent, well-meaning people. Further, among those who disagree 
with me are a few geniuses, people who, in the words of Bryan Frances, 


would “kick my philosophical ass.””° 


This kind of evidence is similar to the higher-order evidence discussed in the 
peer disagreement literature. But there are important differences. Disagreement 
over assessment, as just described, concerns only discrete bits of evidence 
(individual arguments) that are much easier for subjects to share than large 
collective bodies of evidence. Further, having this sort of higher-order evi- 
dence does not require an implausible degree of access to the contents and 
workings of other minds. We need only know that there’s some evidential 
overlap between us and our dissenters, and that many of these folks are smart 


20 Frances (2010), 419. 
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and earnest—some of them probably more so than we are. Finally, the high- 
er-order evidence just sketched appeals to the fact that many people who hold 
views incompatible with one’s own are aware of at least some of one’s evi- 
dence. To suppose this is no less plausible than supposing that many of one’s 
dissenters have read some of the same books that one has read.”! 

How much force does disagreement over assessment have? The answer 
depends on the details of a person’s total epistemic situation. I can speak 
most knowledgeably of my own, so here goes. I don’t take my primary pos- 
itive grounds for belief to consist in arguments, so I’m not terribly worried 
that certain non-believers—say J. L. Mackie, and the Davids Hume and 
Lewis—think lowly of the arguments for theism. ’m somewhat more wor- 
ried about the fact that Mackie and Hume and Lewis think that certain 
arguments (of which ’'m aware) are strong evidence for atheism. ’'m not 
extremely worried about this, as I often think I can see at least one flaw in 
the atheistic arguments I’m aware of. So I don’t find myself tempted, in the 
face of disagreement over assessment, to move to atheism or even to agnos- 
ticism. Rather, I find myself compelled to be a bit more circumspect about 
my beliefs than I would otherwise be. In short, I’m inclined to think that, 
for someone in my epistemic situation, disagreement over assessment man- 
dates at least a small reduction in confidence. And if your situation is like 
mine, perhaps you'll think similarly. 

Next, consider: 


HE4: Theres A Lot Out There 


With respect to our religious beliefs, few of us have more than a sliver 
of the total relevant epistemic grounds that are available to human 
subjects. Some of us have significant religious experiences, along with 
a smattering of relevant arguments, intuitions, testimonies, and so 
on. But in reflective moments, we realize that there’s a mountain of 
epistemic grounds (arguments, experiences, and so on) that we don't 
have. Of course, we can't have others’ religious experiences, so we 
don’t have them. Perhaps we need to account for those grounds, but we 
don’ feel guilty for not having them. By contrast, we may well feel 
sheepish when we consider the thousands of pages of relevant books 
and articles that sit unread on our shelves, or in the university library. 
“T should read that,” we say; “I should already have read that”; “After I 
get tenure Ill read those books”; “I'd read more articles if I had a less 
demanding teaching load”; “I'd keep up with the literature if I didn’t 
have to serve on these damn committees’; “I forgot the main argument 


*! For a line of thought that is similar in important respects, see Ballantyne (2014). 
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of that article.” And so forth. When we think about it, it seems likely that 
there are many potential epistemic grounds that are available and relevant 
to our beliefs, but are such that we don’t have them. Some of these 
grounds surely point away from the truth of our beliefs. When we realize 
all this, it might occur to us to ask whether we have good reason to think 
that our grounds are representative of the total available grounds.” 


To the extent that we have reason to doubt that our grounds are represent- 
ative, it seems, we have reason to downgrade our confidence in the target 
belief. Or, more modestly, if we accord some positive probability to the 
claim that our grounds for belief arent representative of the total grounds 
available, we should downgrade our confidence—at least somewhat. At any 
rate, /m not comfortable in regarding all the grounds I don’ have (at least 
some of which surely support beliefs incompatible with mine) as carrying 
no epistemic weight. The higher-order evidence that there ave such grounds 
seems to count for something. For the sake of concreteness: I'd be relieved 
if I visited the university library and discovered that all the books I thought 
were defending views incompatible with mine were instead filled with blank 
pages or Garfield comics. But because they're probably not, it seems I should 
downgrade my confidence in my religious beliefs—at least a smidgen. 
In addition to HE1—HE4, consider 


HES: Elsewhere and Elsewhen 


It’s true that for many of us, if wed been born elsewhere and elsewhen, 
wed believe differently than we in fact do. If wed been born in (say) 
Baghdad instead of Boston, wed be (say) Muslim instead of Catholic. Our 
religious beliefs causally depend on all kinds of highly contingent factors 
related to our upbringing and social circumstances.”’ Reflection on the 
history of these beliefs reveals that if wed been born elsewhere and 
elsewhen, we would likely believe differently precisely because we would 
have (a) a different set of relevant epistemic grounds than the set we in fact 
have; and (b) different dispositions for assessing such grounds. This much 


» See Ballantyne (2014) for a detailed treatment of the epistemic significance 
of unpossessed evidence. The treatment briefly developed here—especially the library 
example—owes much to Ballantyne’s work. I differ from Ballantyne in focusing on 
grounds we don't have, instead of on evidence we don't have. This is, in part, because I am 
trying to engage Reformed epistemologists, who deny that religious beliefs must be based 
on evidence in order to be rational. No Reformed epistemologist denies that religious 
beliefs must be based on epistemic grounds (where these may include religious experi- 
ence). The Reformed epistemologist’s claim that belief in God is properly basic should 
not be confused with the claim that such belief is groundless. 

3 For extensive discussion of this issue see White (2010), Ballantyne (2013), and 
Bogardus (2013); see also Plantinga (2000), 427-9. 
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is easy to see—for, many of those who disagree with us were born elsewhere 
and elsewhen, and their grounds and dispositions are different from ours, 
and they hold the beliefs they do largely because of these factors. 


Once we're aware of HE5, we might well wonder whether we have reason 
to think that our combination of grounds and dispositions is likely to lead 
to the truth, and more likely to lead to the truth about the disputed pro- 
position than our dissenters’ grounds and dispositions. After all, it’s not as 
though we carefully chose our grounds and dispositions because they 
seemed trustworthy guides to the target proposition. Rather, these came to 
us as a result of dozens of highly contingent factors, many of which were 
beyond our control. To the extent that these factors should lead us to doubt 
that our grounds are non-misleading and our dispositions reliable, they give 
us reason to doubt the beliefs to which those factors gave rise. Plausibly, the 
factors give us at least some reason to doubt these beliefs—certainly more 
reason than we had before learning of HES. 

There are other relevant kinds of higher-order evidence. For instance, it’s 
at least a live possibility that many of us have formed our religious beliefs on 
the basis of wish-fulfillment (or, in the atheist’s case, on the basis of some 
sort of divine authority problem). A complete rendering of the cumulative 
argument from higher-order evidence would account for these varieties of 
higher-order evidence. It would also detail the individual kinds of high- 
er-order evidence more thoroughly. For present purposes, however, we'll 
stick to the ones briefly developed above.” It seems plausible that each of 
these provides at least some reason for us to reduce confidence in our reli- 
gious beliefs. If this is right, then it’s initially plausible that, when the rele- 
vant bits of higher-order evidence are combined, they together provide 
reason for significant belief revision. 


III.2. The Argument Stated Explicitly 


Having sketched the main contours of the cumulative skeptical argument, 
we can now state it more explicitly. Here my main aim is to chisel the argu- 
ment into evaluable shape. 

Let HE* be the sum of the higher-order evidence canvassed above in 
HEI1-HES5. HE* is higher-order evidence relevant to some religious belief 
that P and S is the subject who believes P We can now set out the 
argument: 


4 For detailed discussion of these varieties of higher-order evidence, see the works by 
Ballantyne, along with White (2010) and Bogardus (2013). 
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(1) If S is justified in believing P on grounds G and then becomes 
aware of HE*, S is not justified in believing P. 


(2) Many religious believers are justified in their religious beliefs on 
the basis of certain grounds, and then become aware of HE*. 


(C) Therefore, many religious believers are not justified in their 
religious beliefs. 


The argument is valid. Further, (2) seems plausible, at least with respect to 
many reflective believers. This is clearly the case for many theistic philoso- 
phers. If one holds religious beliefs, but also attends meetings of the SCP 
and APA, and is familiar with the literature in the philosophy of religion, 
and teaches classes on the topic, then one knows that many religious beliefs 
must be false, and that evaluation of religious claims is difficult and fraught 
with disagreement, that we have only a slice of the available grounds, and so 
on. So (2) seems plausible. In light of this, let’s move on to (1). I suspect 
that’s where the action is. 

(1) is an epistemic principle. It says in effect that HE* removes the epis- 
temic efficacy of the religious believer’s grounds, whatever they are. Why 
think this is right? To start to see a first reason, note that for each of the 
sub-components of HE*, formidable philosophers have argued that those 
sub-components by themselves remove the epistemic efficacy of a belief’s 
grounds. Thus we have arguments from (i) apparent unreliability,” (ii) dif 
ficulty in assessment,” (iii) disagreement over assessment,” (iv) evidence we 
don't have,”* (v) evidence of non-rational contingencies in belief forma- 
tion,” and so on. Now note that premise (1) packs all of these considera- 
tions into its antecedent. Plausibly, this makes the principle less vulnerable 
to counterexamples than principles appealing only to the individual bits of 
higher-order evidence comprising HE*. 

Second, when one believes P on grounds G and acquires HE*, one argu- 
ably acquires a defeater for the belief that PR? Why? Because in acquiring 
HE*, one will question whether G is a reliable indicator of P; or if one does 
not actually question this, one will acquire reason to do so. In light of HE*, 
one will either disbelieve or withhold belief with respect to whether G reliably 


25 Kornblith (2010). 26 Pascal (2008), section 190 seems to suggest this. 

7 Kornblith (2010). Kornblith argues that difficulty in assessment is part of the expla- 
nation for disagreement over assessment. 

28 Ballantyne (2014). » Hick (2004), chapter 1 and (2001) chapter 1. 

»° A defeater, as understood here, is a reason to give up a belief that one has, or to 
reduce confidence in that belief. More formally, when a subject S is justified in believing 
P on grounds G, a defeater D is a propositional attitude or experience of S’s such that 
(G&D) does not support S’s belief that P, or supports it to a lesser extent than G alone. 
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indicates P, or one will Aave reason to disbelieve or withhold with respect to 
this. (See below for further argumentation.) But if any of these conditions 
obtains, and if (G8&¢HE*) exhausts one’s total epistemic grounds, one will 
have a defeater for P, and thus wont be justified in believing P. 

Let’s take the conditions one by one. Start with disbelieving that (G&HE*) 
supports P. Suppose my belief that P is otherwise justified. But then suppose 
that in light of HE* I come to disbelieve that my grounds for believing P 
reliably indicate its truth. In such circumstances, my belief that P is defeated. 
I’m like someone who forms justified beliefs about the outside temperature 
by looking at a thermometer, and who subsequently comes to believe that 
the thermometer is unreliable. I have a believed defeater for P, where a 
believed defeater is a doxastic attitude of mine (belief, disbelief, withhold- 
ing) that removes the justification of the target belief—at least unless I have 
some other support for P aside from G.*! 

Next, suppose I withhold with respect to whether (G&HE*) supports P. 
This also seems to give me a defeater for P. For if I withhold with respect to 
this, my position is like that of someone who forms some justified tempera- 
ture beliefs by looking at a thermometer, and who subsequently withholds 
belief in the thermometer’s reliability. Withholding at the higher-level defeats 
the lower-level temperature belief. And likewise for my belief that B, if I 
withhold on whether (G&HE*) supports P. At least provided that (G8&¢HE*) 
are all I have to go on, I get a believed defeater for the belief that P. 

If believed defeaters are actual defeaters,*” then we have two ways for HE* 
to defeat the belief that P. I suspect that many religious believers acquire 
such defeaters upon acquiring evidence like HE*. They think to themselves, 
“Even given my grounds for belief in God, could that belief really be right 
in light of this huge, jumbled, ambiguous pile of evidence, much of which 
is in any case hidden from me? That would be too good to be true. Given 
all of the available evidence that HE* points to, my belief may very well be 
wrong. At any rate, I have no idea whether it is right.” A religious believer 
who sincerely performs this sort of speech has a defeater for his beliefs. (And 
note: this much could be right even if the cumulative argument from high- 
er-order evidence is unsound. The prospect of receiving a believed defeater 
by way of HE* highlights an important and perhaps common way that 
religious beliefs may be defeated by higher-order evidence. Those with dif- 
fident personalities, for instance, may be especially vulnerable to such 


defeat.) 


3! For more on believed defeaters, see Bergmann (2005) and (2006). 
» Bergmann (2005) and (2006) argues that they are, and argues that it is widely 
accepted that they are. 
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Moving on: suppose I don? disbelieve or withhold with respect to whether 
(G&HE*) supports P. Suppose instead that I believe this proposition. | 
think to myself, “I’m not sure about all the details in HE*. But I am sure 
that at the end of the day, whatever HE* reveals, (G&¢HE*) still supports 
my religious belief.” Does that line of thought save me from defeat? Not 
automatically. For even if 1 continue to believe that G supports P, HE* may 
give me justification for disbelieving or withholding with respect to that 
proposition. And if I would be justified in disbelieving or withholding with 
respect to whether (G&HE*) reliably indicates P, then I have a defeater for 
my belief that P even if I continue to think this belief is well supported. 

The crucial question, then, is does acquiring HE* give one reason to disbe- 
Lieve or withhold the claim that G reliably indicates P? Start with disbelief. 
Suppose S is aware of HE* and is considering whether G reliably indicates 
P. Given all the higher-order evidence packed into HE*, one can begin to 
see the plausibility of the claim that P is not very likely on S’s evidence. For 
S is aware that many, many human subjects are largely failing to get at the 
truth regarding P And S is aware that in light of all the relevant arguments 
pro and con, claims like P are notoriously hard to assess. Further, perhaps 
because of this difficulty, there’s pervasive disagreement about the force of 
the relevant arguments. Still worse, S is aware that many of the grounds 
relevant to assessing P are grounds that S doesn’t have (G is just a fraction of 
what's available). And S is also aware that if she had been born elsewhere 
and elsewhen, she either wouldn't have G or would assess its bearing on P 
differently. In light of all this, S might understandably disbelieve that her 
total grounds (G&HE*) support P. She might think to herself, quite sensi- 
bly, “Given mountainous heap of evidence involved in HE*, G isn’t very 
likely a reliable indicator of the truth about P” Perhaps there’s something 
wrong with this way of thinking, but it seems at least intuitively plausible. 
However, pretty clearly, if S is justified in thinking this way, she has a 
defeater for P. 

Consider next the possibility that S is justified in withholding with 
respect to whether (G&¢HE*) supports P. Why take this possibility seri- 
ously? Well, given all the evidence that’s packed into HE*, S might seem 
entirely justified in thinking something like this, “Given that my fellow 
humans aren't very good on this topic (most of us are wrong, after all), and 
given that the evidence related to the topic is really hard to assess, and that 
smart people have disagreed over the assessment, and that J have only a 
slice of the available evidence, and so on, I haven't a clue what to think 
about what (G&HE*) supports. The probability of P on (G&HE*) is 
inscrutable to me. I'll therefore withhold on this matter.” It’s not at all clear 
what’s wrong with S’s thinking in this way; S’s way of thinking has, at least 
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to my mind, a considerable degree of intuitive plausibility. But if that’s 
how things stand for S, then her belief that P is defeated, just as it was in 
the case where she justifiedly thought that P is unlikely on (G8&¢HE*). For 
if she is justified in withholding as to whether her total grounds support P, 
then she’s justified in withholding with respect to P, and is not justified in 
believing P. 

If the intuitions expressed in either of the last two paragraphs are on 
target, then religious believers who acquire HE* have a defeater for their 
religious beliefs, despite these beliefs’ enjoying prima facie justification via 
G. This is so even if these subjects continue to believe that (G&HE*) sup- 
ports their religious beliefs. Subjects in that position aren't justified in 
believing that (G&¢HE*) supports P, and so aren't justified in believing P— 
just as (1) says. 

We have now set out a valid argument, grounded in higher-order evi- 
dence, for the conclusion that the religious beliefs of many real-live subjects 
are unjustified. The antecedent of the argument’s epistemic principle packs 
in a variegated mass of higher-order evidence. Plausibly, this makes the 
principle less vulnerable to counterexamples than principles that involve 
just one sort of higher-order evidence. Further, the empirical premise of the 
argument appeals not to some idealized notion of epistemic peerhood (or 
the like), but to mundane facts of intellectual life of which many reflective 
believers are aware. 


IV. EVALUATING THE ARGUMENT 


Let’s consider some ways a religious believer might try to resist the above 
argument. Four of these, though perhaps of some value, are insufficient 
to show how the believer can rationally retain belief in the face of HE*. A 
fifth consideration—itself a combination of considerations—is more 
promising. 


IV.1. Inadequate Replies 


A first objection capitalizes on a limiting feature of the cumulative skeptical 
argument: even if it justifies significant belief revision, it only does so for 
fairly reflective religious people. Perhaps only philosophy nerds and theol- 
ogy geeks even stop to consider the sort of evidence discussed above. And if 


> Though I'll be evaluating the believer's case, it bears repeating that those who believe 
the denials of religious propositions (e.g., atheists) also need a reply to the cumulative 
argument. 
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that’s right, then premise (2) is questionable. I won't pursue this line of 
thought further, because it’s of no use to anyone who is still reading. All of 
those folks are aware of HE%, so it’s too late for them to avoid coming to 
terms with it. And in this respect, they're like many other reflective people 
who hold beliefs about religious propositions. 

A second objection: Perhaps some people who hold religious beliefs have 
religious experiences so powerful that they render the resulting beliefs inde- 
feasible. The experiences are “self-authenticating”; they involve God’s “zap- 
ping” the relevant individual so that the target belief is both psychologically 
and epistemically certain for her. Such experiences seem epistemically pos- 
sible, and some believers claim that they are actual. Thus, possibly, someone 
forms a religious belief on the basis of some grounds (experiences of the sort 
just mentioned), and subsequently becomes aware of HE*, and yet is com- 
pletely justified in retaining the target belief. Such cases are counterexam- 
ples to (1). 

This objection shows that (1) needs amendment—its antecedent needs a 
codicil to rule out the relevant kind of religious experience. In what follows, 
we can take the codicil as read. Given this, the objection doesn’t cripple the 
cumulative argument. For once the skeptic adds the codicil to (1), and 
makes the corresponding change to (2), the argument remains a threat to 
believers who haven't had “zappy” religious experiences.** Such believers 
haven't had the relevant experiences, and so their beliefs can’t be rendered 
indefeasible by them. Plausibly, this includes a great number of religious 
believers. 

A third objection: wouldn't a parallel argument from higher-order evi- 
dence undermine not just religious beliefs, but also beliefs about ethics, 
politics, science, and most philosophical topics? And isn’t the conclusion 
that our beliefs in these fields are irrational a reductio on the premises of the 
cumulative argument? This sort of response seeks to lump religious beliefs 
together with other types of beliefs in an effort to vindicate the former. It 
doesn’t say, “We're all going down together.” Rather, it says that there's 
something absurd about claiming irrationality for our beliefs about most 
everything controversial. 

This objection rightly points out that, with respect to the prospect of 
defeat via higher-order evidence, religious beliefs fare no worse than beliefs 
about other controversial topics. But is it absurd to think—as the objector 
does—that all our beliefs about these topics are irrational? It can appear so 
if we consider the relevant beliefs at a glance, without examining the details. 
“Ofcourse,” we might say, “it’s silly to think that hardly any of us are rational 


34 T owe the term to Frances (2008). 
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in believing anything controversial. We clearly have rational beliefs about 
many of those topics; and even if we don't, we have friends who do. So 
something has gone wrong with the skeptical argument.”* This sort of reply 
is very tempting. But I suggest that its appeal comes from running together 
two claims that ought to be kept separate: 


¢ Hardly any of us are rational in believing anything controversial; 


and 


¢ Hardly any of us who are aware of HE* are rational in believing 
anything controversial to which HE* is relevant. 


The first claim is absurd—surely some people are at least prima facie 
rational in believing propositions that are in fact controversial. And surely 
some individuals whose beliefs are prima facie rational aren't aware of HE*. 
The first claim, stated baldly as it is, doesn’t account for this. Unfortunately, 
this is irrelevant to the cumulative argument from higher-order evidence. The 
second claim is the relevant one. It says that hardly anyone who is aware of 
widespread error, opacity in assessment, disagreement on assessment, histori- 
cal contingency (and so on) relevant to his beliefs is rational in holding those 
beliefs. And this claim, though perhaps false, is not absurd. Further, claiming 
that it is absurd is not likely to advance the dialectic; nor does it explain ow 
religious beliefs can remain rational in the face of HE*. 

A fourth objection charges the skeptic with self-defeat: If the cumulative 
skeptical argument highlights a reason to doubt that one’s first-order 
grounds support religious belief, it also provides reason to doubt that with- 
holding is the correct response to one’s first-order grounds. It is therefore a 
challenge to skeptic and believer alike. Suppose I’m a religious skeptic. I'll 
likely know that many people hold religious beliefs (and disbeliefs). 
Granted, many of them have formed a false belief or an irrational attitude— 
they have misleading evidence, or are making mistakes in assessing their 
evidence, or...But then why not think that in my skepticism I’ve fallen 
into one of these malign circumstances? Likewise, if I’m a skeptic, it seems 
I should think that perhaps I’ve failed to appreciate the force of theistic (and 
atheological) arguments. For example, with respect to the dialectical evi- 
dence I share with the theist, there’s at least some probability that I’ve failed 
to appreciate genuine grounds for belief. Finally, reflection on grounds I 
don't have shows me that my epistemic base is really pretty paltry. In light 
of all this, how can I be reasonably sure that suspension of judgment is the 
correct attitude for me to take? 


35 


van Inwagen (1996) and (2010) considers this sort of reply. 
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This line of thought appears to show that if the cumulative argument 
makes trouble for religious belief, it also makes trouble for skepticism. 
Whether this appearance matches reality is another matter—one I won't 
pretend to settle here.** Instead, note that even if this reply successfully 
defeats the cumulative argument, it doesn’t thereby deliver all the believer 
might want. Specifically, even if the reply is dialectically satisfying, it does 
nothing to explain Aow her religious beliefs might remain rational in the 
face of HE*. It leaves unanswered the question, How, if at all, can a subject's 
religious beliefs remain rational, given that she’s aware of HE*? 

To answer that question, we need a better handle on the extent to which 
awareness of HE* defeats or disconfirms the beliefs of those aware of it. As 
we'll see, getting a handle on this will require us to consider a number of 
details. These details, I suggest, point toward more explanatorily satisfying 
replies to the cumulative argument from higher-order evidence.*” 


IV.2. Toward a More Adequate Reply 


We have thus far treated the grounds for religious beliefs, as well as the 
content of those beliefs, in the abstract. We’ve been considering, in effect, 
whether HE* is a solvent that eats away at most anything it encounters. But 
if we're to determine rigorously the defeating force (if any) of HE*, we'll 
need to consider several more concrete details. For as the discussion below 


3° For discussion of this sort of reply to skeptical arguments from disagreement or 


their key epistemic principles, see Plantinga (2000), Elga (2010), and Weatherson 
(2013). Perhaps the strategies these authors employ could be directed at the cumulative 
argument from higher-order evidence. 

” Here is one more kind of reply. I place it in the section on “inadequate replies” 
mainly because / don’t know how to develop it adequately. The reply is that HEI-HE5 
may not be wholly independent of each other. But the cumulative argument treats them 
as independent, thus overestimating their defeating force. 

If it could be shown that there’s a great deal of overlap between HE1—HE5, this might 
in turn show that the cumulative force of this higher-order evidence is not as great as it 
initially appears. However, it’s worth noting that the relevant dependency relations must 
be demonstrated if this reply is to succeed. It won't do for the non-skeptic merely to 
question whether HE1—HE5 are independent. If it is just unclear whether they are 
dependent, the skeptic will be in position to pose an argument from one level up. Here’s 
a sketch of such an argument. It’s unclear whether HE1—-HE5 are independent. So, the 
epistemic import of HEI—-HES5 is unclear. If the epistemic import of HE1—HES5 is 
unclear, then those aware of HEI—HES5 are in a poor position to assess any body of evi- 
dence that includes it. And subjects who are in a poor position to assess their evidence 
should doubt the beliefs they form on the basis of that evidence. So, anyone aware of 
HE1-HES5 should doubt beliefs formed (partly) on the basis of HEI-HE5. 
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illustrates, these details can make large differences in how HE* affects a 
belief’s epistemic status.*® 

First, on more than one plausible account, what attitude it is reasonable 
to take in light of newly-acquired higher-order evidence will depend on the 
strength of one’s initial grounds for one’s religious beliefs. If one’s initial, 
first-order grounds provide only moderate support (say, they make belief 
barely more reasonable than withholding), then evidence like HE* may well 
force one to agnosticism. If one’s grounds are very strong, it may not have 
such an effect. If higher-order evidence like HE* is to be a defeater for even 
well-justified religious beliefs, it will need to mandate a very significant 
reduction in confidence even in well-justified beliefs. 

Second, in considering to what extent a religious belief is disconfirmed 
by HE*, we're in effect asking, “How likely is it that P is true, given HE*?” 
That is, we're asking for the conditional probability of P on HE*. To deter- 
mine that, we'll need to determine the likelihood of the subject’s having 
HE* if her religious belief is true. We'll also need to determine the likeli- 
hood of our subject’s having HE* if her religious belief is false. In other 
words: We need to consider the relative explanatory power of P and its 
negation with respect to HE*. 

The remaining discussion will be set out in a Bayesian framework, 
because that framework will facilitate a clear expression of the substan- 
tive points to be made. It will also make clear how several relevant evi- 
dential factors bear on each other. Nevertheless, those averse to the 
Bayesian framework should be able to appreciate the substance of the 
discussion. 

Let G, the religious believer’s initial grounds, set the prior probability of 
her belief. These grounds may be arguments, religious experiences, or some- 
thing else—it doesn’t matter for our purposes. For the sake of concreteness, 


let the target belief be theism (T): 


T: There exists an omnipotent, omniscient, wholly good God who 
created the world. 


In keeping with what skeptics are typically willing to grant, let’s set T’s 
prior probability high—say, at 0.9. (To be explicit: we're supposing that 
some subject, S, has a rational credence in T of 0.9, and that this credence 
is based on G.) To be sure, some religious believers will think this value too 
low, while some skeptics will think it is too high. Believers who think the 


8 Thanks to Tom Kelly, Richard Otte, and an anonymous referee for helpful discus- 
sion of this section. 
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probability assignment is too low are invited to substitute their own.” They 
may see the following exercise and its corresponding assignment as present- 
ing a kind of “worst case scenario” for theistic belief. Skeptics who are dis- 
satisfied with the probability assignment, but who want to advance the 
cumulative argument from higher-order evidence, can also see what follows 
as an exercise. If HE* is to have the “trumping” power that the argument 
claims for it, then it ought to mandate significant confidence reduction 
(and thus a low posterior probability for T) even if the prior probability of 
T is set high. 

If we want to find out how much (if at all) S should reduce her confi- 
dence in T in light of HE*, then we need to know Pr(T/HE*). When we 


put the relevant propositions into Bayes’ Theorem, we get: 


Pr(T)xPr( HE*/T ) 


Pr(T/HE*) = 
r( ) Pr(T)xPr( HE*/T) +Pr(~ T)xPr(HE*/~T) 





We've set the value of Pr(T) at 0.9, which leaves us with Pr(~T) of 0.1. To 
determine Pr(T/HE*), we require Pr(HE*/T) and Pr(HE*/-T). If 
Pr(HE*/T) < Pr(HE*/~T), then the higher-order evidence in HE* will tend 
to confirm ~T and disconfirm T. The extent of disconfirmation will depend 
on the values themselves. But determining these values is a substantive mat- 
ter, not a mere formality. So there’s already reason to be suspicious of a 
universal answer to the question of what attitude one should take toward T 
in light of HE*. And if things are already somewhat up in the air with 
respect to this, then more generally, we should be suspicious of the idea that 
higher-order evidence like HE* dissolves the justification of all beliefs it 
comes in contact with. 

Perhaps the best way to proceed is to plug in what seem like sensible 
values and see what we can learn from this. Again, those who don't like the 
values are free to substitute their own. (Grumbling about the values will, in 
a way, support one of the main points I wish to make.) Let us begin with 
Pr(HE*/~T)—that is, the probability that we'd find all the higher-order 
evidence in HE* if theism were false. It wouldn't be all that surprising to 
find evidence like HE* if theism were false. For given the falsehood of T, we 
might still expect people to ponder the possibility of God’s existence, to 
form beliefs about the matter, and to disagree with each other. And we 


» As mentioned above, some believers may take their religious experiences to be 
“self-authenticating.” If they take these experiences to be their grounds for belief, they 
may set Pr(T) at 1. Such believers may then see the discussion that follows as relevant not 
to them, but to their less privileged brethren, who haven't had such experiences. 
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might expect, once reflection got going, for evidence like HE* to accumu- 
late. At any rate, this isn’t particularly improbable on ~T. But perhaps it’s 
not highly probable, either. It isn’t as though the bare denial of theism leads 
us positively to expect HE*. Accordingly—and provisionally—let’s assign 
Pr(HE*/~T) a value of 0.5. 

Next consider Pr(HE*/T). In determining this value, we're in effect ask- 
ing, “How likely is it on theism that there would be all manner of doubt and 
confusion about whether God exists? How likely is it that many apparently 
good-willed, intelligent people would have such difficulty figuring out 
whether there’s a God? How likely is it that there would be widespread dis- 
agreement over God’s existence, and that both beliefs and evidence related 
to the matter would be distributed by highly contingent factors?” 

Some philosophers—those who advocate atheistic arguments from 
divine hiddenness—will argue that this probability is very low. According 
to such philosophers, if theism were true, its truth would likely be clear to 
all intelligent, good-willed parties. A good God would want all people to 
enter into loving relationships with him, and so would not leave his exist- 
ence in doubt among reasonable people, inasmuch as to do so would under- 
mine the possibility of such relationships. (Thus, so the argument goes, 
because no such God has made his existence obvious, no such God exists.) 
Focus for now on the probability that a good God would make his existence 
apparent to all. The case just sketched may provide a prima facie reason to 
think that probability is high—and thus, that Pr(HE*/T) is low. But per- 
haps, as some theists have argued, God has good reasons for allowing his 
existence to remain hidden. Perhaps he knows that by making himself 
apparent, he would thereby coerce us into a relationship with him. Not 
desiring this, God chooses to hide himself. Or perhaps in some mysterious 
way, God’s hiding actually fosters divine-human relationships because it 
reveals our need for God. On either of these hypotheses, the probability of 
divine hiddenness on theism may be fairly high, and the corresponding 
probability of (HE*/T) may be high as well. 

This is no place to enter into such debates.” Instead note that the resolu- 
tion of these debates is a substantive philosophical matter deserving of great 
care. Thus, no party to our present discussion—theist, atheist, or skeptic— 
should blithely assign a probability to (HE*/T), as if a given assignment 
were clearly the correct one. Rather, such assignments, if they are to be 
responsible, will have to engage the ongoing discussion of divine hidden- 
ness. As we'll see, this point makes a significant difference to our evaluation 
of the cumulative argument from higher-order evidence. 


“© But see Schellenberg (1993) and Howard-Snyder and Moser (2002). 
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For illustrative purposes, suppose Pr(HE*/T) is low—something like 
0.05. Suppose S agrees with this and all the above-discussed credences. In 
that case, Pr(T/HE*) for S can be calculated as follows: 


0.9x 0.05 


= 0.47 

(0.90.05) + (0.1x .5) 
Given these values, learning of HE* mandates significant confidence reduc- 
tion in T for S. Likewise, if we keep the other values constant but assign to 
Pr(HE*/T) a value of 0.01, then the final value for Pr(T/HE*) will be =~ 0.15, 
again resulting in a significantly reduced rational credence in T for S. 

So one who rationally believes theism (or places a high rational credence in 
theism) can find herself in a bad epistemic position upon learning of HE*. 
But crucially, the probability assignments needed to generate that result are 
themselves controversial. They require taking up positions with respect to 
such matters as how likely HE* would be on theism. And if this is right, we 
can draw an important lesson: what judgments we are rational in making 
about the epistemic significance of HE* with respect to theism does not float 
free of our judgments about other topics (e.g., divine hiddenness). Rather, the 
skeptical threat from HE* for theism depends on the grounds for thinking 
that Pr(HE*/T) is low. And if so, then the skeptic who wishes to defend the 
cumulative argument from higher-order evidence will need to descend into 
the fray and argue that divine hiddenness (and the like) is unlikely on theism. 
For notice, if Pr(HE*/T) is 0.5, then given a value of 0.5 for Pr(HE*/-T), 
HE* will neither confirm nor disconfirm T. And it’s hard to imagine the theist 
agreeing to a very low value for Pr(HE*/T) without a fight. 

So our first lesson is that HE*’s epistemic effect on theistic belief depends 
on other substantive matters. In particular, it depends on the comparative 
probability of our higher-order evidence on T and ~T, respectively. And of 
course, similar remarks apply to other religious beliefs, and to other beliefs, 
generally speaking. (An aside: In this connection, it’s plausible that much of 
the appeal of conciliationist views of peer disagreement stems from the fact 
that we do not expect our peers to disagree with us. That is, the conditional 
probability of a peer’s disagreement given the target belief is low—at least 
prima facie. We do not expect such higher-order evidence, says the concili- 
ationist, and that’s why finding it disconfirms our view.) 

A second lesson is this: The content of a religious belief is relevant to its 
ability to withstand HE*.“’ Perhaps surprisingly, some specific versions of 


“| The strategy developed here is structurally similar Richard Otte’s treatment of evi- 
dential arguments from evil. See Otte (2000). 
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theism fare better here than bare theism. Consider, for instance, Christianity. 
This view includes theism, but adds that we humans are mired in sin, and 
that this sin has impaired not only our moral standing before God, but also 
our cognitive capacities for knowing God. Thus, in speaking of mankind, 
St. Paul says, “[A]lthough they knew God, they did not honor him as God 
or give thanks to him, but they became futile in their thinking, and their 
foolish hearts were darkened” (Romans 1:21). Apart from God, according 
to the Christian story, we are lost both morally and noetically—especially 
when it comes to God. Fortunately, in his grace and through the sacrifice of 
his Son, Jesus Christ, God has arranged for both our moral and cognitive 
redemption. But—back to the bad news—even the believer should expect 
unclarity about God’s nature and purposes. To quote Paul again, we see 
these things “as through a glass, darkly’—at least in the present life. 

Let ‘C’ designate Christianity so-described. As it turns out, HE* has less 
disconfirming power with respect to C than with respect to T. This is 
because Pr(HE*/C) > Pr(HE*/T)—in other words, Christianity gives us 
more reason to expect HE* than does bare theism. Further, it seems that 
HE* is about what we'd expect, given C. For as noted above, C gives us 
strong reason to think that when it comes to reasoning about God, humans 
will make all kinds of mistakes, will manufacture all kinds of misleading 
evidence, and so on. That is, if C were true, it would lead us to expect HE*. 

Consider another subject, S2, whose rational credence in C is 0.9, based 
on some grounds, G2.” And suppose that in light of considerations like 
those just posed, S2 assigns Pr(HE*/C) a value of 0.75. Given these assump- 


® The wakeful reader will note that $2’s rational credence in C is the same as S’s 
rational credence in T: .9. These values have been set the same in order to isolate the effect 
of HE*. Now, C entails T, but not vice versa. So, to avoid incoherence, a single subject’s 
credence in C must be lower than her credence in T. But because we’re comparing two 
subjects here, each of whom has different grounds for their corresponding prior credence, 
the worry about probabilistic incoherence does not arise. 

Note in addition that the main point illustrated here is that not all versions of theism 
fare equally well in light of HE*. Those with lingering worries about the probabilistic 
coherence of our example may consider another. Compare Christian theism (which 
includes theism and adds theses about humanity’s need for moral and cognitive redemp- 
tion, along with specific “interventionist” doctrines like the Incarnation and Atonement) 
with Enlightenment deism (which includes theism, but also the denials of the specifically 
Christian doctrines just mentioned). In this case, we have two views that include theism 
but diverge about other details. Plausibly, Christianity has more explanatory power with 
respect to HE* than does Enlightenment deism. That is, Pr(HE*/Christianity) > Pr 
(HE*/Enlightenment deism). Christian theism includes an account of the noetic effects 
of sin that leads us to expect something like HE*. By contrast, Enlightenment deism, 
with its faith in the power of human reason, would seem to predict that all rational peo- 
ple will come to believe in more or less the same sort of God. If this is right, then the 
Christian who learns of HE* will, other things being equal, find her beliefs disconfirmed 
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tions, it won't much matter what value we plug in for Pr(HE*/-C). Indeed, 
even if we plug in an exceedingly high value of 0.9999, the effect of HE* is 
fairly negligible: 


Pr(C/HE*) = EEE, ~ 0.87 
(0.90.75) +(0.1x0.9999) 





Further, if Pr(HE*/-C) is less than the 0.75 assigned for Pr(HE*/C), then 
discovering HE* will actually confirm S2’s Christian belief. To put it mildly, 
that would be a surprising feature for a body of evidence touted as providing 
universal disconfirmation for religious beliefs. 


V. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


It bears repeating that the values assigned in the above equations are assigned 
for purposes of illustration. If we change them, we'll get different results. 
For instance, if we set the priors for theism or Christianity lower, this will 
make those beliefs easier to defeat than they'd otherwise be. And if we set 
those priors higher, the beliefs will be harder to defeat or disconfirm. 
Likewise, the defeating effects of HE* depend in part on the extent to which 
one’s religious beliefs lead one to expect such higher-order evidence. And as 
we've seen, Christians have better reason to expect such evidence than pro- 
ponents of bare theism. One should think that this comparative claim is 
right even if one balks at the value assigned to Pr(HE*/C) above. 

Where does all this leave us? First, given the sheer number of factors 
involved, I think it should leave us in doubt about the key premise in the 
cumulative argument from higher-order evidence.* Again, the premise is this: 


(1)* If S is justified in believing P on grounds G (where G is not a 
“zappy” religious experience) and then becomes aware of HE*, then S 
is not justified in believing P. 


We've now seen that discovering HE* does not automatically result in an 
epistemically mandatory and significant reduction in confidence—much 
depends on whether one would expect HE* on the target belief, and whether 
one would otherwise expect HE*. 


to a lesser extent than the deist who learns of the same, assuming that these subjects have 
the same, but differently grounded, rational priors. 


“3 See Koehl (2005) for an extended discussion of the ways in which these and other factors 
militate against “blanket statements” about the epistemic significance of religious diversity. 
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Second, in several ways, our discussion of the cumulative argument from 
higher-order evidence points away from itself. It encourages skeptics to 
reconsider granting that religious beliefs enjoy strong prima facie support. 
Further, it forces religious skeptics who wish to argue from higher-order 
evidence to enter the debate about the related issue of divine hiddenness. 
The argument also encourages believers to consider employing conceptual 
resources—including Christian resources—that extend beyond bare the- 
ism. Such strategies may reveal that their actual beliefs are disconfirmed by 
HE* to a lesser extent than some proper subsets of their beliefs would be. 
Finally, the argument forces religious believers to consider whether their 
beliefs really do enjoy strong prima facie support. 

In this connection, note one final problem. There is at least a certain 
tension between (i) warding off the negative effects of higher-order evidence 
by appeal to the Christian story about humanity’s noetic foibles, and (ii) 
insisting that there are excellent epistemic grounds for believing that story 
in the first place. If Christianity leads us to expect all kinds of cognitive 
frailty and failing, why think that the prima facie grounds for belief are 
strong? The Christian philosopher must work to resolve this tension. More 
generally, it appears that if any of us wants a definitive evaluation of the 
cumulative argument from higher-order evidence, we'll need to get back to 
work on other topics.“ 
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Temporary Intrinsics and Christological 
Predication 


Timothy Pawl 


I. INTRODUCTION 


One standard problem in contemporary metaphysical literature is the prob- 
lem of temporary intrinsics. David Lewis (2001, 203-4) introduces the 
problem in question format as follows: 


Persisting things can change their intrinsic properties. For instance shape: when I sit, I 
have a bent shape; when I stand, I have a straightened shape. Both shapes are temporarily 
intrinsic properties; I have them only some of the time. How is such change possible? 


How can one thing—say, a woman who persists over time—be both bent 
and straight? 

One common opening move in response to this problem is to claim that 
the woman is not both bent and straight in the same exact way, since she is 
straight at one time, bent at another. It is due to having the intrinsic prop- 
erties at different times, however one spells that out philosophically, that 
this problem earns the name “the problem of temporary intrinsics.” 

One standard problem in Christological literature is a problem we might 
call the problem of natural intrinsics. Richard Cross (2011, 453) introduces 
the problem in question format as follows: 


[T]he fundamental philosophical problem specific to the doctrine is this: how is it 
that one and the same thing could be both divine (and thus, on the face of it, nec- 
essary, and necessarily omniscient, omnipotent, eternal, immutable, impassible, and 
impeccable) and human (and thus, on the face of it, have the complements of all 
these properties)? 


How can one thing—the God-man, Jesus Christ—be both impassible and 
passible (or necessarily omnipotent and not necessarily omnipotent, or...)? 
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One common opening move in response to this problem is to claim that the 
God-man is not both passible and impassible in the same exact way, since 
he is passible according to his human nature, and impassible according to 
his divine nature. It is due to having the intrinsic properties according to 
different natures, however one spells that out philosophically, that this 
problem could be dubbed “the problem of natural intrinsics.” 

I believe that there is a deep, unnoticed analogy between the problem of 
temporary intrinsics and the problem of natural intrinsics.! The literature 
on temporary intrinsics contains many carefully worked out philosophical 
responses to the problem. The Christological literature would be helped by 
a study of analogous answers to the fundamental problem Cross expresses. 
Likewise, there is at least one answer to the problem of natural intrinsics 
that is carefully worked out in that literature, and applicable to the problem 
of temporary intrinsics, though I know of no one who employs it.’ 

In this paper, I present the main answers to the problem of temporary 
intrinsics, and then apply analogous answers to the problem of natural 
intrinsics. A full analysis of the viability of the analogous answers is far too 
long to include here, but much of this analysis has been done elsewhere.’ 

In section II I present the problem of temporary intrinsics in detail. Then 
in section II I present multiple solutions that have been offered to the 
problem. In section IV I present the problem of natural intrinsics in detail. 
Then in section V I present multiple solutions one can offer to that problem 
based on the solutions to the problem of temporary intrinsics canvassed in 
section III. 


Il. THE PROBLEM OF TEMPORARY INTRINSICS 


Douglas Ehring (1997, 254) presents the problem of temporary intrinsics 
as follows: 


[I]f object o is wholly present at both ¢ and ¢’(o0 at ¢ is identical with o at ¢’), and o 
has P (an intrinsic property) at ¢, but o has property Q at ¢ ’, where Q is incompatible 
with P, then o is both P and Q, given the indiscernibility of identicals. 


' One initial disanalogy, at least according to the proponent of divine simplicity, is that 
God does not bear properties, and so however one spells out the analogy, it ought not be in 
terms of properties. In this paper, I will assume that we can speak of God bearing properties. 
If this is unacceptable to the divine simplicity theorist, she is encouraged to employ whatever 
strategy she normally employs when talk of the divine bearing properties needs to be para- 
phrased away. For help on this front, see the work of Jeffrey Brower (Bergmann and 
Brower 2006; Brower 2008; Brower 2009) and James Dolezal (Dolezal 2011). 

2 That response is the relative identity response presented by van Inwagen 
(1988; 1998), discussed in section V below. 

3 Pawl, Timothy. 2016. Jn Defense of Conciliar Christology: A Philosophical Essay. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press. 
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The main assumptions here are that there is a single object that bears both 
intrinsic properties, P and Q, that the intrinsic properties themselves are 
incompatible, and the indiscernibility of identicals—the claim that if x and 
y are identical, then, for any property, P, x has P if and only if y has P.‘ 

We might present the assumptions made in the problem of temporary 
intrinsics as follows: 


The Identity Assumption (IdA): The subjects of the properties in 


question are identical.° 


The Incompatibility Assumption (InA): The properties in question are 


incompatible intrinsic properties. 


The Indiscernibility of Identicals (II): For any x and any y, if x = y, then, 
for any property, P, P is had by x iff P is had by y. 


One final assumption, unstated but surely intended, is that nothing can be the 
subject of two incompatible properties, which we might understand as follows: 


No Incompatible Properties (NIP): Nothing can have incompatible 
properties. 


These four assumptions, together with any of very many pairs of predica- 
tions we are prone to accept, entail a contradiction (or at least, allegedly 
entail a contradiction). 

We might put the problem of temporary intrinsics together as a reductio 
ad absurdum, as follows:° 


‘ What is an intrinsic property? Here are three analyses quoted from Weatherson and 
Marshall (2013): “Fis intrinsic iff F never differs between duplicates”; “Being F is an intrin- 
sic property iff, necessarily, anything that is F is F in virtue of the way it itself, and nothing 
wholly distinct from it, is”; “Fis an intrinsic property iff, necessarily, for any x, an ascription 
of F to x is entirely about how that thing and its parts are, and not at all about how things 
wholly distinct from it are.” Any one of them would be sufficient for my purposes here. 

> I write of the subjects and properties “in question” rather than particular subjects and 
particular properties, since I want the assumptions to be general assumptions for any problem 
of temporary intrinsics, and not assumptions about the individuals discussed in some particu- 
lar example, e.g. the object, 9, and the intrinsic properties, P and Q, in Ehring’s example. 

® Trenton Merricks (1994, 168) followed by Craig (1998, 122) presents the argument 
as a reductio of similar form. Merricks provides as premises the following: “(1) O at ¢ is 
identical with O at ¢*”; “(2) O at ¢ is bent”; “(3) O at f* is not bent’; “(4) If O at + is 
identical with O at ¢*, then O at tis F if and only if O at ¢* is F.” He concludes that “(5) 
O at tis bent and is not bent.” 

His argument employs the Identity Assumption, (1), and the Indiscernibility of 
Identicals, (4), as well as the two problematic predications, (2) and (3). He doesn’t explic- 
itly employ the Incompatibility Assumption or No Incompatible Properties, which seems 
entirely reasonable, given his choice of properties in his example (e.g., bent, not bent). 
I include both of those assumptions explicitly, since there are some responses to the prob- 
lem of natural intrinsics that deny them. One can see these assumptions in the presenta- 
tion of Tobias Hansson (2007, 266) as well. 
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It. Louise at t, is straight. (Assume.) 
2t. Louise at t, is bent. (Assume.) 
3t. Louise at t, is identical with Louise at t,. (From IdA.) 


4t. Straight and bent are incompatible intrinsic (From InA.) 


properties. 
5t. Nothing can be both bent and straight. (From NIP and 4t.) 
6t. Louise at t, is bent. (From 2t, 3t, and II.) 
7t. Louise at t, is both bent and straight. (From 1t and 6t.) 
8t. Contradiction! (From 5t and 7t.) 


Here we have derived a contradiction from the four assumptions listed 
above—the Identity Assumption, the Incompatibility Assumption, the 
Indiscernibility of Identicals, and No Incompatible Properties—along with 
the two predications that started the reductio—premises 1t and 2t. We 
must, then, deny or distinguish at least one member of this inconsistent 
hexad, or reject an inference made between 3t and 8t. 


III. SOLUTIONS TO THE PROBLEM OF 
TEMPORARY INTRINSICS 


In this section I canvas the solutions to the problem of temporary 
intrinsics on offer in the contemporary metaphysical literature. I present 
each response, along with the premise(s) or inference(s) the response 
denies. 

The most common initial reaction to this problem is to claim that while 
something cannot have two incompatible intrinsic properties at the same 
time, nothing bars one and the same thing from having two incompatible 
intrinsic properties at different times. This initial reaction is on the right 
track, but it is insufficient to answer the argument presented above. What 
we need is some way of denying some premise or inference of the problem 
of temporary intrinsics, and this initial reaction, by itself} provides no par- 
ticular way of doing so. 

One helpful way to work through different modes of understanding this 
initial reaction is to consider different ways that the temporal modifier 
“at t,” might be understood to augment the premises of the argument. By 
my lights, there are at least six ways the modifier might modify a premise. 
First, note an initially plausible disjunction: if the modifier augments the 
premise, it augments the premise either by being appended as a modifier to 
the premise (or some part thereof), or not by being so appended, but by 
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signaling that some part of the premise ought to be understood in a particu- 
lar way. Consider the first disjunct. 

If the modifier is appended to the premise as a modification, I see five 
ways it might be so appended. It might modify the whole predication (the 
whole assertion, “x is F”), it could modify the subject alone (x), it could 
modify the predicate alone (F), it could modify the copula binding the 
subject to the predicate (is), or it could modify something not explicitly 
stated in the premise, but tacitly assumed.’ 

Letting the name “Il” refer to Louise, and the predicates “S” and “B” 
name the properties Straight and Bent, respectively, we can represent the 
first four ways as follows, hyphenating the temporal modifier into the rele- 
vant parts of the predication in the last three options:® 


Assertion (A): att, lisS att, lis B 
Subject (S): Lat-t,isS — |-at-t, is B 
Predicate (P): lis S-at-t, | is B-at-t, 
Copula (C): lis-at-t,S | is-at-t, B. 


The fifth way, the way of modifying some tacit thing assumed but unstated, 
is difficult to represent without a concrete case. I will consider such a case in 
section V when discussing the relative identity solution to the problem of 
natural intrinsics. Until then, I will set that way of augmenting the predica- 
tion to one side. 

Consider the second disjunct of the initially plausible disjunction. The 
modifier might not be appended into the premise as a modification at all. It 
might, instead, be used to note that a particular part of the premise ought 
to be understood in a certain way that is not reflected in the current formu- 
lation of the premise. The only example of this response that I know of in 
the literature on the problem of temporary intrinsics is the Serious Tenser 


7 Let the term “predication” refer to statements of the form “s is F”; for instance, 
“Kathryn is courageous.” Let the term “predicate” refer to the term that is said of the 
subject of the sentence. In the previous example, the predicate is “courageous.” Finally, 
the “is” in a predication is not part of the predicate. Rather, it is a third part of the pred- 
ication, which I will call the “copula,” following Aristotelian logic (cf. Cross 2005, 186). 

® T get the idea for hyphenating like this from Lowe (1988, 73; 2002, 43-9). 

? It seems to me that Sally Haslanger (1989, 121) views these four methods of tempo- 
ral modification as the options available as well. She writes, “Lowe’s comments suggest 
two ways to incorporate temporal elements into one’s semantics: the first is to leave 
temporal elements out of propositions and instead to evaluate propositions with respect 
to times (just as one evaluates propositions with respect to worlds) [(A)]; the second is to 
include temporal elements in the proposition without incorporating them [(C)] into the 
semantical value of the predicate [(P)] (or the subject [(S)]).” 
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response, which claims that at least one of the premises ought to have its 
verb tense changed. In such a case, the clause “at t,” is included, says the 
serious tenser, to help determine which verb tenses are correct. 

In what follows, I will discuss responses that understand the “at t,” clause 
in each of these ways, in each case pointing out which step of the argument 
the response denies, and which extant solutions take this approach. I will 
begin with the second disjunct. 


IlI.1. Taking Tense Seriously (T) 


One might take the temporal modifier, not as something appended in some 
way into the premise, but rather as expressing how one ought to understand 
the parts of the premise that are already there. The main way of doing this 
in the literature is to be a “Serious Tenser,” one who takes tense to be an 
irreducible part of predication.'° 

If we understand the temporal modifier, together with our knowledge of 
when it is, as telling us how we ought to understand the tenseless verbs in 
the predications of 1t and 2t, then some of the premises of the problem 
should be revised to make this understanding explicit. Assume, for the 
moment, that t, is a past time, and t, is the present. Then premises 1t and 
2t ought to be rephrased as follows: 


1t(T). Louise was straight. (Assume.) 
2t(T). Louise is bent. (Assume.) 


How ought we to understand premise 3t, which is a claim about the iden- 
tity of something over time, and not a predication? Trenton Merricks (1994, 
176), a proponent of the serious tenser strategy, says 


“O at t is identical with O* at t*” amounts to the claim that O is identical with O* 


(and, of course, is self-identical) and exists at t and t*...“O at t is identical with O 


at t*” can be read “There is one object, O, and that object exists at t and t*.” 


We might follow Merricks here and understand 3t as saying, “There is one 
object, Louise, and she exists at t, and t,.” This claim, though, doesn’t take 
tense seriously. Better, I think, to tense the verb “exists,” depending on when 
the premise is uttered. Assuming, for the moment, that the time is t,, we could 
present 3t as: 


3t(T). There is one object, Louise, and she existed at t, 
and exists at t,. (From IdA.) 


'© See Zimmerman (2005) for a discussion of serious tensing. 
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Premises 4t and 5t remain the same and go unquestioned according to this 
response. 6t, the claim that Louise at t, is bent, turns out to be true but 
unproblematic, on the assumption that the definite description “Louise 
at t,” names Louise and says of her that she existed at t, (as Merricks (1994, 
175) understands the phrase); the person identical with that person (the 
person existing now at t,, who did exist at t,) is bent. We might present the 
premise as follows: 


6t(T). Louise is bent and Louise existed att, (From 2t, 3t, and II.) 


The problem for the problem, according to the proponents of serious tens- 
ing, is that 7t does not follow from 1t and 6t, properly understood. For 7t 
does not take into account the irreducible tense of the conjuncts that it 
conjoins. The closest 7t could come to a contradiction would be, according 
to the serious tenser: 


7t(T). Louise is bent and was straight. (From 1t(T) and 6t(T).) 


That claim, though, entails no contradiction when conjoined with 5t— 
nothing, not even Louise, is both bent and straight. And so no contradic- 
tion is derived at step 8t. 

This response, then, understands the temporal modifier, “at t,,” as 
expressing how one ought to understand the “is” in the premises. It claims 
that at least one of the initial predications (1t or 2t) is false, and that, when 
it is revised so as to make it true, 7t does not follow. Rather, 7t(T) follows, 
which does vot yield a contradiction when conjoined with 5t, contra 8t. 
A common example of this sort of response is Presentism, the claim that, 
necessarily, for anything that exists at any time, it exists at the present." 

Instead of understanding the temporal modifier as expressing how to 
understand the stated verb, as the serious tenser solution does, one could 
take the modifier as being added into the predication as modifying either 
the whole predication or a part of it. The following four solutions are all 
instances of taking the modifier as indexing some part of the predication. 


III.2. Modification of the Whole Assertion (A) 


One might take the temporal modifiers to modify the entire predication. 
This is what Sally Haslanger calls the first way of incorporating temporal 
elements into semantics (the second way is (C) below). She writes (1989, 
121) that this first way 


" T do not mean to imply here that presentists must employ this response, or that no 
non-presentist can employ this response. 
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leave[s] temporal elements out of propositions and instead...evaluate[s] proposi- 
tions with respect to times (just as one evaluates propositions with respect to 
worlds)... Treating time as part of the circumstances of evaluation (as in the first 
suggestion) offers a temporalist view of propositions such that propositions can 
change truth-value from time to time. 


On this view, the temporal modifier is a circumstance by which we eval- 
uate the truth of the proposition. In that respect, it functions similarly 
to the “in St. Paul” of the following sentence: “In St. Paul, it is snow- 
ing.” We evaluate the truth of that claim by considering what the 
weather is like in St. Paul, and not by considering what it is like where 
we are standing (unless, of course, we happen to be lucky enough to be 
standing in St. Paul). If we understand the temporal modifier to modify 
the whole assertion, then some of the premises of the problem should be 
revised to make this understanding explicit. For instance, 1t and 2t 


should read: 


It(A). Att,, “Louise is straight” is true. (Assume.) 
2t(A). Att,, “Louise is bent” is true. (Assume.) 


Premise 3t might be put as follows: 
3t(A). Att, and at t,, Louise is identical with Louise. (From IdA.) 


Again, premises 4t and 5t get a pass. 6t, though, is problematic. 

If we leave 6t unmodified, it no longer even has the appearance of follow- 
ing from the newly modified premises. If, then, we modify 6t in the same 
way we have modified the previous premises, we get: 


6t(A). At t,, “Louise is bent” is true. (From 2t(A), 3t(A), and IL.) 


6t(A), though, faces two difficulties. First, it does not follow from the prem- 
ises cited as its evidence. Second, it is false, given 1t(A), 4t, and 5t. Consider 
these difficulties in order. 

First, 2t(A), 3t(A), and II do not entail Gt(A). 2t(A) tells us a certain 
predication is true of Louise at t,; 3t(A) tells us that the proposition Lowise 
is identical with Louise is true at two times; and the indiscernibility of iden- 
ticals tells us that in her case, since Louise is self-identical, any property she 
has is a property she has. These three claims do not yield the conclusion that 
she is bent at an earlier time. 

Second, given the truth of premises 1t(A), 4t, and 5t, 6t(A) cannot be 
true. Given 1t(A), “Louise is straight” is true at t,. But, given 4t and 5t, for 
any time, if “Louise is straight” is true at that time, then it is false that 
“Louise is bent” is true at that time. So it is false that, at t,, “Louise is bent” 
is true. So 6t(A) is false. 
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This response, then, is similar to the serious tensing response, insofar as 
it solves the problem by rewording at least one initial predication and not- 
ing that, given the new wording, a later inference is faulty. But it differs 
insofar as it allows tenseless predications, unlike the serious tenser view, and 
it targets a different inference in the argument. 

This response understands the temporal modification as a modification of 
the whole assertion (A), it rewords the initial predications, resulting in an infe- 
licitous inference from 2t(A), 3t(A), and II to 6t(A), and one common example 
of this response is Haslanger’s first adverbial account, wherein the times are 
taken to be circumstances for evaluating the truth-value of propositions.” 


III.3. Modification of the Subject (S) 


One might take the temporal modifiers to modify the subject of the predi- 
cation. In such a case, they function in a way similar to the modifiers in the 
following examples: “the road at the intersection with Grand Ave is bumpy’; 
“the first third of the stick is painted.” In such predications, the subject of 
the predication is modified; it is a particular part of the subject that is the 
subject of the predication. For instance, it is that part of the road where it 
intersects with Grand Ave—and not, say, where the same road intersects 
with Summit Ave—that is bumpy. 

If we understand the temporal modifier to modify the subject, the prem- 
ises of the problem are stated in a way amenable to a solution. Making the 
representation explicit, the first three premises would appear like so: 


It(S). Louise-at-t, is straight. (Assume.) 
2t(S). Louise-at-t, is bent. (Assume.) 


3t(S). Louise-at-t, is identical with Louise-at-t,. (From IdA.) 


There is something, Louise-at-t,, that is straight. There is another thing, 
Louise-at-t,, that is bent. Just like there is a part of the road that is bumpy, 
and a part that is smooth. Taking the temporal modifier to modify the sub- 
ject, we can see the culprit: the Identity Assumption is false. It is false that 
Louise-at-t, is identical with Louise-at-t,. I know of two ways in the litera- 
ture on temporary intrinsics of making this move. The first is the temporal 
parts solution, put forward by David Lewis (2001, 204); the second is the 
Aristotelian Endurantism solution put forward by Jeffrey Brower (2010).'° 


” For more discussion of this response, see William Lane Craig (1998, 125). 
'3 Brower does not view his theory as of a type with Lewis’s. He categorizes Lewis's 
theory as a relativizing solution, whereas his own is, on his categorization, a constituent 
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Lewis claims that persisting objects are composed of temporal parts, each 
of which bears properties in a non-derivative way. The whole composed of 
those parts can be said to bear the properties borne by its parts in a derivative 
way, in the same way a road can be bumpy even if only a part of it is bumpy, 
ora man can be bleeding even if only his hand is bleeding. On Lewis's view, 
since Louise-at-t, names a temporal part, and Louise-at-t, names a temporal 
part, and these temporal parts are different, the Identity Assumption is false, 
and with it, the third premise. 

Brower claims that persisting objects are substances, which enter into 
larger wholes, composed of substances p/us properties. Brower (2010, 892) 
writes of his solution, which he calls the constituent solution: 


According to the constituent solution, ordinary objects persist through intrinsic 
change by successively entering into larger wholes of which they and their temporary 
intrinsics are proper parts or constituents. Moreover, it is only these larger wholes 
which have the relevant properties simpliciter, whereas ordinary objects come to have 
these same properties only by entering into such wholes as parts. Thus, in the particu- 
lar case of Socrates, an enduring object (namely, Socrates himself) derivatively pos- 
sesses the properties of bentness and straightness at different times solely by 
successively being part of two distinct objects (namely, Socrates at t] and Socrates at 
22, respectively), which possess these properties in the primary or proper sense. 


On Brower’s view, Louise-at-t, names something—an “accidental unity” of 
substance and properties—and Louise-at-t, names something distinct—an 
accidental unity of the same substance but with (at least some) different 
properties. And so, again, the third premise, which states that Louise-at-t, is 
identical with Louise-at-t,, is false. 

This response, then, understands the temporal modification as a modifi- 
cation of the subject (S), it denies the truth of the Identity Assumption, and 
two common examples of this response are the temporal parts response and 
the Aristotelian Endurantism response. 


III.4. Modification of the Predicate (P) 


One might take the temporal modifiers to modify the predicate of the 
predication. In such a case, they function in a way similar to the modifiers 
in the following examples: “the apple is red-skinned”; “the man is bloody- 
handed.” In such predications, the predicate itself is modified (signaling a 


solution. My own categorization is based on which way the theory understands the tem- 
poral modification, and which premise the theory rejects. Both Lewis and Brower under- 
stand the temporal modifier to modify the subject, and both consequently reject the 
Identity Assumption. 
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corresponding modification in our understanding of the properties in ques- 
tion). While the fire hydrant and the apple can both be red, they cannot 
both bear the property of being red-skinned. The proponent of this view 
claims that properties—or at least intrinsic properties—are relativized to 
the time, just as the predicate “red” in the earlier case is relativized to the 
skin in “red-skinned.” 

If we understand the temporal modifier to modify the predicate, then 
some of the premises of the problem should be revised to make this under- 
standing explicit. For instance, 1t through 5t should read: 


1t(P). Louise is straight-at-t,. (Assume.) 
2t(P). Louise is bent-at-t,. (Assume.) 
3t(P). Louise is identical with Louise. (From IdA.) 
4t(P). Straight-at-t, and bent-at-t, are incompatible intrinsic 
properties. (From InA.) 

5t(P). Nothing can be both bent-at-t, and straight-at-t,. (From NIP 
and 4t(P).) 


Understood in this way, these premises offer a way of responding to the 
problem of temporary intrinsics. For, understood in this way, there is no 
motivation for affirming the truth of premises 4t and 5t. While being bent 
and being straight surely appear incompatible, there is no reason to think 
that being bent-at-t, and being straight-at-t, are likewise incompatible. 

There are two ways one might understand the property time indexing. 
It might be that there is a one-place property, straight-at-t,, and another, 
straight-at-t,, and another, straight-at-t,, etc., and that these properties are 
had by things in “flickers’—as quickly as times flick by, so quickly do all the 
intrinsic properties we have flick by. 

A second way of understanding these modified properties is to under- 
stand them as disguised relational properties. The property is more perspic- 
uously presented as the relation, “straight, ,” where “x” is the entity that is 
straight, and “y” is the time at which it is straight.’ If Louise is straight at 
both t, and t, before becoming bent at t,, then she has the same property at 


0 
those two times (t, and t,), but she has it with respect to different times.'® 


4 Lawrence Lombard (2003, 168) draws this distinction as well. 

The common objection to such a move is that it makes the intrinsic property into a 
disguised relational property. 

"© This is not to claim that she is no longer straight-at-t, at t,, but to claim that the 
same property is had by her in relation to two different things, just like Minneapolis 
might be aptly predicated by “north of” in relation to both Chicago and South Bend. 
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In either case, whether we understand the properties as one-place or 
two-place, the motivation for accepting the Incompatibility Assumption is 
vitiated. There is no reason for thinking that Louise’s being straight-at-t, is 
inconsistent with her being bent-at-t,, and there is no reason for thinking 
that straight, | ,..,, is inconsistent with bent, or even inconsistent with 
estraight, |." 

This response, then, understands the temporal modification as a modifi- 
cation of the predicate (P), it denies the truth of the Incompatibility 
Assumption, and two examples of this response stem from the one-place 
and two-place understandings of the intrinsic properties.’” 


III.5. Modification of the Copula (C) 


One might take the temporal modifiers to modify the copula of the predi- 
cation. In such a case, they function in a way similar to the modifiers in 
the following example from Lowe (1988, 75): “The Thames is broad in 
London.” On this view, it is the river, not some segment of it, that is the 
subject of the predication. And what is being predicated is not some prop- 
erty, London-ized broadness. It is the characterizing of the Thames as broad 
that is being modified. As Lowe writes (1988, 75), we should understand 
the predication as: 


“The Thames is-in-London broad” (modifying the ascription of broad-ness to the 
Thames by an adverb of place which specifies where along its length the Thames is 
broad). 


The proponent of this view claims that the copula—at least in predications 
of intrinsic properties—is relativized to the time. 

This is what Sally Haslanger calls the second way of incorporating tem- 
poral elements into semantics. She writes (1989, 121) that 


the second is to include temporal elements in the proposition without incorporating 
them into the semantical value of the predicate (or the subject) ... [T]reating time as 
an additional constituent of the proposition (perhaps not explicit in the sentence 
expressing the proposition but determined via the context of utterance) offers eter- 
nalist propositions. 


'’ This solution is defended by Ryan Wasserman (2003); D. H. Mellor (1985) 
defended a relational theory of properties. But he later revised his view (1998, xii), saying 
that in his earlier project he “argued that any changeable property F (e.g., a temperature) 
of a thing a is a relation a has to any B-moment [a moment in the B-series] ¢ when it is 
F. 1am now persuaded that this is wrong.” His revised view, it seems to me, is a response 


of the (A) variety. 
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If we understand the temporal modifier to modify the copula, then some of 
the premises of the problem should be revised to make this understanding 
explicit. For instance, 1t through 3t should read: 


1t(C). Louise is-at-t, straight. (Assume.) 
2t(C). Louise is-at-t, bent. (Assume.) 
3t(C). Louise is identical with Louise." (From IdA.) 


Understood in this way, these premises offer a way of responding to the 
problem of temporary intrinsics. For, understood in this way, there is no 
motivation for affirming the truth of premise 5t. Being bent and being 
straight are incompatible, when the same copula is used in the same relativ- 
ized way in both cases, but there is no reason to think that bent and straight 
are likewise incompatible when Louise is-at-t, bent and she is-at-t, straight. 

Again, just as in the (P) response, there are two ways one might under- 
stand the copula time indexing.’? The first way is to posit distinct copulas 
for each time; there is the copula is-at-t,, the copula is-at-t,, etc. As quickly 
as times flick by, so quickly do all the properties that we have intrinsically 
become had by us by means of a different copula. You have the same prop- 
erty across times, unlike the (P) view, but you have it in different ways, in 
virtue of different copulas, across time. 

A second way of understanding the modified copula is to understand it 
as having a hidden variable. One can substitute in different times into the 
variable, just as one can substitute in different objects into the places of 
standard predicates. 

In either case, whether we understand the copulas as one-place or two- 
place, the motivation for accepting No Incompatible Properties is vitiated. 
The proponent of this response might put it like this: I distinguish No 
Incompatible Properties. First, I concede that nothing can have incompati- 
ble properties when indexing the copula in the same way in both cases. But | 
deny that the copula is so indexed in the same way in both premises 1t and 
2t. Second, I deny that nothing can have incompatible properties when 
indexing the copula in different ways in both cases. And | claim that this case, 
the case of 1t and 2t, is such a case. 

This response, then, understands the temporal modification as a modifi- 
cation of the copula (C), it distinguishes No Incompatible Properties into 
a true but harmless reading and a harmful but false reading, and two 


'8 This is the “is” of identity, which the copula theorist could, but need not, relativize. 
If she were to modify it, she might say at 3t(C) that, for any t,, Louise is-at-t, identical to 
Louise. 

Bradley Rettler (2012, 432) draws this distinction as well. 
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examples of this response stem from whether or not the copula is the same 
in each case or not.”° 


III.6. Summary of Responses 


I see three ways of dividing up the information about the responses: by 
which way it understands the temporal modification, by which premise or 
assumption it denies, and by which extant solutions it maps on to. I will 
represent that information below in a table. Let a theory of copula or pred- 
icate relativizing be “non-substitutional” when it does not allow any substi- 
tution of temporal modifiers into the predicate or copula. The first of the 
two relativizing views discussed in both the (P) and (C) sections was a 
non-substitutional view. Let a copula or property be “substitutional” when 
it does allow the temporal modifiers to be substituted in. The second of the 
two relativizing views discussed in both sections was a substitutional view. 


With this terminology in mind, the table looks like this: 





How “at t,” works: 


By the premise or 
inference it denies: 


By the extant 
solutions: 





It signals the tense of the 
predication (T) 


It modifies the assertion 
(A): “at t, x is F” 


It modifies the subject 
(S): “x-at-t is F” 


It modifies the predicate 
(P): “x is F-at-t” 


It modifies the copula 
(C): “x is-at-t F” 


Revise at least one 
predication and 7t; deny 
inference to 8t 


Revise both predications; 
deny inference to 6t(A) 


Deny the Identity 
Assumption; deny 
premise 3t 


Deny the 
Incompatibility 
Assumption; deny 
premises 4t and 5t 
Deny No Incompatible 
Properties; deny 
premise 5t 


Serious Tensing/ 
Presentism 


Haslanger’s first 
adverbial account 


Temporal Parts/ 
Aristotelian Endurantism 


Substitutional 
Relativizing/Non- 
substitutional Relativizing 


Substitutional 
Relativizing/Non- 
substitutional Relativizing 





?° For more on this response to the problem of temporary intrinsics, see Ben Caplan 


(2005), M. Oreste Fiocco (2010, 72-4), Sally Haslanger (1989), David Lewis 
(2001; 1988; 2002), E. J. Lowe (1987; 1988; 2002, 47-9). Lowe (1988, 73) “plumpI[s] 
for” this solution. 
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This concludes my discussion of the solutions to the problem of temporary 
intrinsics. In the next section I discuss the problem of natural intrinsics, 
then in the following section I discuss answers to that problem analogous to 
the responses presented in this section. 


IV. THE PROBLEM OF NATURAL INTRINSICS 


Traditional Christology teaches that there is one person, the Second Person of 
the Holy Trinity, who assumed a human nature, and so became a true man, 
and was crucified. For the purposes of this paper, I will assume Traditional 
Christology to be what one might call Conciliar Christology, the Christology 
taught in the conciliar statements of the first seven ecumenical councils: the 
First Council of Nicaea, 325; the First Council of Constantinople, 381; the 
Council of Ephesus, 431; the Council of Chalcedon, 451; the Second Council 
of Constantinople, 553; the Third Council of Constantinople, 680-1; the 
Second Council of Nicaea, 787. These councils are viewed as authoritative by 
both Catholic and Orthodox Christians.’ Furthermore, very many Protestant 
Christians consider some subset of these councils as binding, in some sense. 
Moreover, very few Christians would be willing to part ways with the 
Christology taught at the Council of Chalcedon, which proclaimed Jesus 
Christ to be the very same person as the Second Person of the Trinity, and to 
have two complete and unmixed natures, one divine, and the other human. 

The Church fathers at the Third Council of Constantinople, in their 
exposition of the faith, summarize most of the important claims of Conciliar 
Christology in the following passage: 


Following the five holy and universal synods and the holy and accepted fathers, and 
defining in unison, it [the Third Council of Constantinople] professes our lord Jesus 
Christ our true God, one of the holy Trinity, which is of one same being and is the 
source of life, to be perfect in divinity and perfect in humanity, the same truly God 
and truly man, of a rational soul and a body; consubstantial with the Father as 
regards his divinity, and the same consubstantial with us as regards his humanity; 


2! Catholic Christians view these seven councils as the earliest, but not the only, ecu- 
menical councils, while many Orthodox Christians would consider these, not just the 
earliest, but the on/y ecumenical councils. In the following, unless otherwise noted, any 
quotation from an ecumenical council is taken from Norman Tanner’s (1990) excellent 
two-volume edition, Decrees of the Ecumenical Councils. By “conciliar statements,” ] mean 
the definitions and expositions of faith, creeds, canons, and anathemas of the councils. If 
such definitions accept other documents (e.g., as Chalcedon’s Definition of the Faith 
accepts both Cyril’s letters to Nestorius and to John of Antioch, as well as Leo’s Tome), 
I will include those other documents as part of what I take to be “conciliar statements.” 
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like us in all respects except for sin; begotten before the ages from the Father as 
regards his divinity, and in the last days the same for us and for our salvation from 
the holy Spirit and the virgin Mary, who is properly and truly called mother of God, 
as regards his humanity; one and the same Christ, Son, Lord, only-begotten, 
acknowledged in two natures which undergo no confusion, no change, no separa- 
tion, no division; at no point was the difference between the natures taken away 
through the union, but rather the property of both natures is preserved and comes 
together into a single subsistent being. (Tanner 1990, 127-8) 


The one person—“one and the same Christ, Son, Lord, only-begotten’— 
has the proper characteristics that anything would have, were it to have 
either of the natures that Christ has. No characteristic is lost or diminished 
in the incarnation. And so Cross rightly asks 


How is it that one and the same thing could be both divine (and thus, on the face 
of it, necessary, and necessarily omniscient, omnipotent, eternal, immutable, impas- 
sible, and impeccable) and human (and thus, on the face of it, have the comple- 
ments of all these properties)? 


Does Conciliar Christology really make such apparently contradictory 
claims of Christ? 

We find the collected church fathers at the councils making such claims 
of Christ. The collected fathers at the Council of Ephesus believed so firmly 
in the immutability and impassibility of the divine nature of Christ that 
they endorsed Cyril’s claim: 


I think that those are quite mad who suppose that “a shadow of change” is conceiv- 
able in connexion with the divine nature of the Word. For he remains what he is 
always and never changes, nor could he ever change or be susceptible of it. 
Furthermore, we all confess that the Word of God is impassible, though in his all- 
wise economy of the mystery he is seen to attribute to himself the sufferings under- 
gone by his own flesh. (Tanner 1990, 72-3) 


Yet the same fathers are adamant in their acceptance of the Nicene Symbol, 
which includes the claim that the same Christ, Son, and Lord “suffered and 
rose up,” which requires changeability and passibility of the Word of God 
(Tanner 1990, 5). How is this anything more than an obvious and odious 
contradiction?” And if this was not enough of an obvious and odious con- 
tradiction, the fathers at Second Nicaea provide a cornucopia of (alleged) 
contradiction in a quintuply inconsistent assertion. 

The Fourth Council of Constantinople (869-70 ap), which is the eighth 


ecumenical council (on the Catholic reckoning of things, and so not itself 


2 I discuss this problem elsewhere as well; see Pawl (2014). 
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part of Conciliar Christology, as I have defined the term), says the following 
about the seventh ecumenical council, Second Nicaea (which is a part of 
Conciliar Christology, as I have defined the term): 


We also know that the seventh, holy and universal synod, held for the second time at 
Nicaea, taught correctly when it professed the one and same Christ as both invisible 
and visible (invisibilem et visibilem) lord, incomprehensible and comprehensible 
(incomprehensibilem et comprehensibilem), unlimited and limited (incircumscriptum et 
circumscriptum), incapable and capable of suffering (impassibilem et passibilem), inex- 
pressible and expressible (inscriptibilem et scriptibilem) in writing. (Tanner 1990, 162) 


If this passage is correct about Second Nicaea, then Traditional Christology 
entails the truth of both “Christ is passible? and “Christ is impassible”; of 
“Christ is visible” and “Christ is invisible,” and so on. And it is one and the same 
Christ who has these seemingly incompatible properties. But how can this be? 

One can formulate the argument here in the same way I formulated the 
problem of temporary intrinsics above. I will use as an example pair of 
incompatible properties (or merely allegedly incompatible, on some 
responses to the problem) passible and impassible, which we have seen the 
councils attribute to the person of Christ multiple times.” 


In. Christ qua divine is impassible. (Assume.) 
2n. Christ qua human is passible. (Assume.) 
3n. Christ qua human is identical with Christ qua divine. 

(From IdA.) 


4n. Passible and impassible are incompatible intrinsic properties. 
(From InA.) 


5n. Nothing can be both passible and impassible. 
(From NIP and 4n.) 
6n. Christ qua divine is passible. (From 2n, 3n, and II.) 
7n. Christ qua divine is both passible and impassible. 
(From 1n and 6n.) 
8n. Contradiction! (From 5n and 7n.) 


Again, the four assumptions, along with the two predications at 1n and 2n, 
yield a contradiction. 


> For another example, see the Third Letter of Cyril to Nestorius, accepted by 
Chalcedon’s Definition of the Faith (Tanner 1990, 85), which claims “We also confess that 
the only begotten Son born of God the Father, although according to his own nature he 
was not subject to suffering, suffered in the flesh for us according to the scriptures” (53). 
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Premise 3n might cause worry. Isn't it false? The answer to that question 
depends on what the “qua” clause is doing. If “Christ qua human” and 
“Christ qua divine” are terms that refer to persons, then the identity claim 
is true. The person referred to with one phrase is identical to the person 
referred to with the other phrase, according to Conciliar Christology. One 
might be inclined to think that the phrases “Christ qua human” and “Christ 
qua divine” name two different parts or aspects of the one person, Christ. 
In that case, the third premise is false, as it is for the two (S) approaches 
discussed above (for the problem of temporary intrinsics) and below (for 
the problem of natural intrinsics). On the (P) and (C) readings, the modi- 
fier is moved elsewhere, so the phrase “Christ qua human” is expunged from 
the third premise, as we will see later. Rather, the third premise makes the 
hardly objectionable claim that Christ is identical with Christ. 

In the following section I discuss the responses analogous to those presented 
in section III, which one might give to the problem of natural intrinsics. 


V. ANALOGOUS SOLUTIONS TO THE PROBLEM 
OF NATURAL INTRINSICS 


One common initial reaction to this problem is to claim that while it is true 
that both properties, passible and impassible, are had by the same one per- 
son, they are not had by that person according to the same nature. The response 
often continues by pointing out some of the numerous places where concil- 
iar statements or time-honored theologians have made this very move. For 
instance, the long quotation from Third Constantinople makes this sort of 
move no fewer than four times.”4 Nowadays, the notion is rendered by the 
word “qua.” It is qua his human nature that Christ is consubstantial with 
humans, and that he ate or wept. It is qua his divine nature that Christ is 
consubstantial with the Father and begotten before all ages. 

This initial reaction is on the right track, but it is insufficient, on its own, 
to answer the argument presented above. What we need is some way of 
denying some premise or inference of the problem of natural intrinsics, and 
this initial reaction, by itself, provides no means. 

One helpful way to work through different ways of understanding this 
initial reaction is to consider different ways that the modifier “qua N,” where 
“N” names a nature, might modify the premises of the argument. By my 


4 The phrase “as regards” in both instances each of “as regards his divinity” and “as 
regards his humanity” is a translation of the Greek xara, which, in the Latin translation 
ordered by Pope Leo II, is rendered secundum. 
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lights, the same six ways apply here as did above. Letting the name “C” refer 
to Christ, the predicates “P” and “I” stand for “passible” and “impassible,” 
respectively, and “D” and “H” stand for the divine and human natures, 
respectively, we can represent the four ways as follows, hyphenating the natu- 
ral modifier into the relevant parts of the predication in the last three options:” 


Assertion (A): QuaH,CisP QuaD, Cis I 
Subject (S): C-qua-HisP = C-qua-D is 1 
Predicate (P): Cis P-qua-H Cis I-qua-D 
Copula (C): Cis-qua-H PC is-qua-D 1. 


Likewise, some unstated part of the predication might be made explicit and 
modified by the “qua,” as the final solution in this section might well say. 
Finally, one might view the “qua,” not as appending something to the prop- 
osition or one of its parts, but rather as signaling how to understand some 
part or parts of the proposition. Below I consider replies to the problem of 
natural intrinsics analogous to the responses to the problem of temporary 
intrinsics. 


V.1. Taking Tense Seriously (T) 


One response to the problem of natural intrinsics collapses the problem 
back into the problem of temporary intrinsics. According to Kenotic 
Christology, when the Word became incarnate, he emptied himself of some 
properties that he previously had.” The Word was, say, omnipotent and 
omniscient, but as incarnate in a human, he gave up these attributes to 
become more like us in power and knowledge.”* 


> | find it interesting as a further analogy between these problems that, much like 
Lowe hyphenates solutions to the problem of temporary intrinsics, Thomas Senor 
(2002), independently, so far as I can tell, hyphenates solutions to the problem of natural 
intrinsics. 

26 Why not abbreviate “impassible” as “~P”? The answer is that later I will consider a 
response that denies that the predicate, “impassible,” when used by the church fathers, 
was meant to be incompatible with “passible.” Given that possible response, symbolizing 
the two predicates as “P” and “-~P” would be most confusing in that discussion. 

7 A history of Kenotic Christology is given in brief by Stephen Davis (2011, 114-15), 
C. Stephen Evans (2006, 3-5), and Thomas Senor (2011, 102-3) and in much greater 
depth by Thomas Thompson (2006). For expositions of Kenotic Christology, see Davis 
(2011), Evans (2006), Forrest (2009), and Senor (2011). 

8 For discussion of what the “giving up” amounts to, see Davis (1983, ch. 8; 1988, 
52; 2006, 118; 2011, 121). 
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Such responses do not often make use of “qua” clauses, but if the Kenotic 
theorist were to explain the “qua” clauses used in the conciliar texts, she 
might do so by saying that the conciliar fathers were attempting to point to 
that in virtue of which the predications are true when they are, in fact, true. 
But I think a more common response to “qua” clauses from Kenotic think- 
ers is to strike them from their theory.” 

If we assume a Kenotic Christology, then some of the premises of the prob- 
lem should be revised to make this understanding explicit. First, the “qua” 
clauses will be struck. Second, temporal modifiers will be inserted to mark 
when the problematic properties are had by the Word and when they are not. 
Suppose, again, that t, is the present time, and also that we are considering the 
argument during Christ’s earthly ministry. Let t, be a pre-incarnational time. 
The name “Christ” is not often used for the Word when not incarnate. As 
such, in what follows, I will use the name “the Word” in the revised premises. 
In such a case, we might revise premises 1n and 2n as follows: 


1n(T). The Word was impassible. (Assume.) 
2n(T). The Word is passible.*° (Assume.) 


3n(T) might be stated: 


3n(T). There is one person, the Word, and he existed at t, and exists at t,. 


(From IdA.) 
Premises 4n and 5n remain the same and go unquestioned according to this 
response. 
Premise 6n would be revised as follows: 
6n(T). The Word at t, is passible. (From 2n, 3n, and II.) 


As previously, this will be granted by the serious tenser, on the assumption 
that the definite description “the Word at t,” names the person of the Word 
and says of him that he existed at t,: the person identical with that person 
(the person existing now at t,, who did exist at t,) is passible. 

The problem for the problem, according to the proponents of Kenotic 
Christology, is that 7n does not follow from In and 6n, properly under- 
stood. For 7n does not take into account the irreducible tense of the 


» For a notable exception, see the work of Davis (1988, 56), who, though a Kenotic 
theorist, makes use of “qua” clauses to answer the problem of natural intrinsics. 

3° ‘The majority of Kenotic theorists deny impassibility as a divine attribute. But there 
are other attributes which they claim that the Word had prior to the incarnation and gave 
up when incarnated. Those Kenotic theorists uncomfortable with impassibility are free to 
substitute in some other property sloughed off at the incarnation. If zo property was so 
given up, then it is hard to see how the thinker qualifies as a Kenotic thinker. 
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conjuncts which it conjoins. 7n ought to read, according to the Kenotic 
Christologist: 


7n(T). The Word at t, is passible and was impassible. (From 1n(T) 
and 6n(T).) 


That claim, though, entails no contradiction when conjoined with 5n— 
nothing, not even the God-man, is both passible and impassible, on this 
Kenotic view. And so no contradiction is derived at step 8n. 

This response, then, claims that at least one of the initial predications (1n 
or 2n) is false, and that, when it is revised so as to make it true, 7n does not 
follow. Rather, 7n(T) follows, which does vot yield a contradiction when 
conjoined with 5n, contra 8n. A common example of this sort of response 
is Kenotic Christology. 


V.2. Modification of the Whole Assertion (A) 


One might take the nature modifiers to modify the entire predication. In 
such a case, they function in a way similar to the modifiers in the following 
example: “He has an office qua adjunct instructor in the department, not 
qua spouse of a faculty member.” 

If we understand the modifier to modify the whole assertion, then some of 
the premises of the problem should be revised to make this understanding 
explicit. Premises In, 2n, 3n, 6n, and 7n should all have the modifier moved 
to the very beginning of the sentence. For instance, 1n and 2n should read: 


1n(A). Qua divine, “Christ is impassible” is true. (Assume.) 
2n(A). Qua human, “Christ is passible” is true. (Assume.) 


In the problem of temporary intrinsics, this revision of the starting predica- 
tions was unproblematic. The prognosis is less optimistic here. 

Haslanger’s response worked by claiming that predications can change 
truth-values, that propositions are to be evaluated at times, and that statements 
such as “At t,, “Louise is straight’ is true” are defined in terms of the proposition, 
Louise is straight, standing in a certain relation to t,. She writes (1989, 122): 


The three-place relation indicated above, viz., the relation between an object a, 
property F, and time ¢, such that the proposition that a is F holds at ¢, is a relation 
defined partly in terms of a more basic notion of a’s being F, i.e., of an object instan- 
tiating its properties. 


If we understand predications such as 1n(A) in a similar way, we should say 
that the premise, “qua divine, “Christ is impassible’ is true,” is defined in 
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terms of the proposition Christ is impassible standing in a certain relation to 
the divine nature. 

It seems to me that this is precisely the “qua” move that has garnered 
the most explicit criticism in the Christological literature. Thomas Morris 
writes (1987, 48-9), in an oft-quoted passage about the problems with 
“qua” clauses: 


Consider any conjunctive reduplicative proposition of the form “x as A is Nand x as 
Bis not N.” If the subjects of both conjuncts are the same and the substituends of V 
are univocal across the conjunction, then as long as (1) the reduplication predicates 
being A of x and predicates being B of x, and (2) being Vis entailed by being A, and 
not being JV is entailed by being B, then the reduplicative form of predication 
accomplishes nothing except for muddying the waters, since in the end the contra- 
diction stands of x being characterized as both N and not NV.*! 


It seems to me, too, that this response just muddies the waters. If this is the 
intended understanding of “qua,” then it will not solve the problem.” For 
on this interpretation of the modifier, both unmodified predications come 
out as true at the same time (nothing about evaluating propositions accord- 
ing to natures makes them untrue at the same time). That is, if “qua human, 
‘Christ is passible’” is true, and the “qua” clause merely points to that in 
virtue of which the appended predication ought to be evaluated, and Christ 
is human throughout the entirety of his earthly ministry, then the predica- 
tion, “Christ is passible,” is true during that ministry. But likewise for the 
predication “qua divine, ‘Christ is impassible, ” since he is divine at those 
same times. But then we have done nothing to thwart the contradiction 
arrived at in 8n. And so, on this interpretation of the “qua” clause, the prob- 
lem of natural intrinsics is not solved. 


V.3. Modification of the Subject (S) 


Consider the second way to understand “qua’-clauses—the “qua” modifies 
the subject. In the (S) method, we understand the “qua human” modifier as 
modifying the subject of the predication. When we say “Christ is passible 
qua human” we are really saying that there is a subject, Christ-qua-human, 


and that subject bears the property of being passible. 


3! Peter van Inwagen (1998, sec. 4) asks a similar question. 

32 ‘This is a common claim in the literature. See, for instance, Adams (2009, 254-5), 
Back (1998, 84-7), Cross (2005, 193-5; 2011, 455-6), Morris (1987, 48-9), and Senor 
(2002, 229). 
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Making the representation explicit, the first three premises would appear 
like so: 


1n(S). Christ-qua-divine is impassible. (Assume.) 
2n(S). Christ-qua-human is passible. (Assume.) 


3n(S). Christ-qua-divine is identical with Christ-qua-human. 


(From IdA.) 


If we were to follow the route of the (S) solutions to the problem of tempo- 
rary intrinsics, we would claim that the culprit is the Identity Assumption. 
I presented two (S) responses to the problem of temporary intrinsics. 

Consider the temporal parts solution. We might analogize it to the natu- 
ral problem as follows. Louise, the whole person, composed of all those 
temporal parts, is straight derivatively, in virtue of her t, part being straight 
non-derivatively. Likewise, Christ, the whole person, composed. of both 
those natural parts, is passible derivatively, in virtue of his human part being 
passible non-derivatively.* 

Consider the Aristotelian Endurantist solution. We might analogize it to 
the natural problem as follows. Louise, the substance part of larger hylo- 
morphic compounds, which enters sequentially into larger wholes that are 
composed of the substance along with properties, is straight derivatively in 
virtue of the whole she is part of at t, being straight non-derivatively. 
Likewise, the Second Person of the Trinity enters into a whole, composed of 
the two natures, along with the properties had by those natures (or, if the 
divine nature has no properties, then the properties of the human nature 
alone). The Second Person of the Trinity, on this view, is derivatively passi- 
ble because he is part of an accidental unity that is passible simpliciter.* 


% The language of composition here might worry some traditional theologians. 
Thomas Flint (2012, 190) writes: “if CHN [Christ’s Human Nature, a composite of a 
human body and soul] was assumed by the Son of God, then CHN was a part (or, more 
plausibly, something rather like a part) of an essentially impeccable person.” And Joseph 
Pohle (1913, 145) writes that the ecumenical councils, the church fathers, and the medi- 
eval schoolmen all write of hypostasis Christi composita, that is, of the composite hyposta- 
sis of Christ. Though he hastens to add (Pohle 1913, 146) that this composition “cannot 
be conceived strictly as a component part (compars) or ingredient of the Logos, or of the 
totum which it forms together with the Logos. For this reason theologians usually desig- 
nate the sacred humanity of our Redeemer as quasi-pars or conceive it per modum partis, 
i.é., aS a component part in a purely figurative sense.” 

34 One wonders here: If the divine nature retains whatever it is in virtue of which 
Christ is impassible, since that item is part of the larger composite accidental unity which 
also includes a part in virtue of which Christ is passible, wouldn't this make that acciden- 
tal unity as a whole both non-derivatively impassible as well as non-derivatively 
passible? 
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Interestingly, these two views map nicely onto two mereological views of 
composition available in the literature on Christology. Thomas Flint (2011) 
calls these two views Model A and Model T, respectively, claiming that 
Model A was held by St. Thomas Aquinas, and that Model T was held by 
Duns Scotus and, in the contemporary debate, by Brian Leftow (2004). 

Flint (2011, 71) describes Model A as analogous with “a case of a sub- 
stance’s gaining a part”: 


The Son, one might think, exists prior to becoming incarnate as a simple divine 
being. In becoming human, the Son or Word of God takes on [Christ’s Human 
Nature, “CHN,” a composite of a human body and soul] as a part. This assumption 
results in a Son who combines both his original divine substance and his created 
human nature. 


Model A is analogous to the picture one gets of a temporal parts view when 
combined with a growing block theory of time, in which a substance gains 
new temporal parts as the new slices of the 4D block accumulate. 

Flint (2011, 79) describes Model T as follows: 


[T]he Son unites himself to CHN in the incarnation. But the composite thus 
formed is not the Son. The Son remains simply one part of the composite entity that 
results from his assuming a human nature. That composite entity, which we can call 
Christ, is a contingent thing, composed of another contingent entity (CHN) and of 
a necessary one (the Son).* 


Model T is analogous to Brower’s Aristotelian Endurantism view wherein 
the person (Socrates himself, in Brower’s example) is not the whole acciden- 
tal unity but a part of the composite whole that comes about, and the per- 
son is characterized derivatively by the properties the whole has simpliciter. 

As with the previous cases, these views have been both defended and 
criticized in the Christological literature. So, for instance, Brian Leftow 
(2004; 2011) and Eleonore Stump (2004; 2005, ch. 14) have defended 
some form of the (S) view. Marilyn McCord Adams (2009, 255-6), Richard 
Cross (2005, 195-9; 2011, 456), and a duo of Doubting Didymoi, the 
Thomases Senor (2007) and Flint (2011), have criticized the theological 
and philosophical viability of such a Christology. 

This response, then, understands the modification as a modification of 
the subject (S), it denies the truth of the Identity Assumption, and two 
examples of this response are Models A and T. 


® In both of the quotations from Flint I have dropped parenthetical remarks, primar- 
ily namings, e.g., “(whom I'll label W),” and references, which are unnecessary for my 
purposes here. 
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V.4. Modification of the Predicate (P) 


Consider the third way to read the “qua’-clauses—the way of modifying the 
predicate. The property that Christ bears, on this view, is not passible sim- 
pliciter. Rather, properties should be understood as internally modified. The 
property that Christ has is really passible-qua-human. If we understand the 
modifier as modifying the property (or, as modifying the predicate, which 
modification is intended to signal a certain way of understanding the prop- 
erty; namely, as modified in the sense spelled out above), then some of the 
premises of the problem should be revised to make this understanding 
explicit. For instance, 1n through 5n should read: 


1n(P). Christ is impassible-qua-divine. (Assume.) 
2n(P). Christ is passible-qua-human. (Assume.) 
3n(P). Christ is identical with Christ. (From IdA.) 
4n(P). Passible-qua-human and impassible-qua-divine are incompatible 
intrinsic properties. (From InA.) 


5n(P). Nothing can be both passible-qua-human and impassible- 
qua-divine. (From NIP and 4n(P).) 


Understood in this way, these premises offer a way of responding to the 
problem of natural intrinsics. For, understood in this way, there is no moti- 
vation for affirming the truth of premises 4n and 5n. While being passible 
(full stop) and being impassible (full stop) surely appear incompatible, there 
is no reason to think that being passible-qua-human and impassible- 
qua-divine are likewise incompatible. 

We can understand this internal modification in two ways, non- 
substitutionally and substitutionally, as I explained in the corresponding sec- 
tion on the problem of temporal intrinsics. We might take passible really to 
mean passible-qua-human (or passible-qua-mammal, or passible-qua-creature, 
or...), where there is no variable within the property, or we might take it to 
mean passible-qua-N, where “N” is a variable into which different nature 
types can be substituted. In either case, whether we understand the proper- 
ties as one-place or two-place, the motivation for accepting the Incompatibility 
Assumption is vitiated. 

We find this sort of response in the Christological discussion. Marilyn 
McCord Adams (2009, 253-60) defends it, and Alan Back (1998, 93) 
claims this to be the view of Scotus. (It appears Scotus got around in the 
incarnational debates.) Richard Cross (2005, 204-5; 2011, 457) and 
Thomas Senor (2002, 230-3), on the other hand, criticize the (P) 
response. 
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This response, then, understands the modification as a modification of 
the predicate (P), it denies the truth of the Incompatibility Assumption, 
and two examples of this response stem from the one-place and two-place 
understandings of the intrinsic properties. 


V.5. Modification of the Copula (C) 


One might take the modifiers to modify the copula of the predication. If we 
understand the modifier to modify the copula, then some of the premises of 
the problem should be revised to make this understanding explicit. For 
instance, In through 3n should read: 


1n(C). Christ is-qua-divine impassible. (Assume.) 
2n(C). Christ is-qua-human passible. (Assume.) 
3n(C). Christ is identical with Christ. (From IdA.) 


Understood in this way, these premises offer a way of responding to the 
problem of natural intrinsics. For, understood in this way, there is no moti- 
vation for affirming the truth of premise 5n. Being passible and being 
impassible are incompatible (this reply can concede), when the same copula 
is used in the same relativized way in both cases, but there is no reason to 
think that being-qua-human passible and being-qua-divine impassible are 
likewise incompatible. 

We can understand this internal modification in two ways, non- 
substitutionally and substitutionally, as I explained in the corresponding 
section on the problem of temporary intrinsics. In either case, whether we 
understand the properties as one-place or two-place, the motivation for 
accepting No Incompatible Properties is vitiated. 

The proponent of this response might put it like this: I distinguish No 
Incompatible Properties. First, I concede that nothing can have incompati- 
ble properties when indexing the copula in the same way in both cases. But | 
deny that the copula is so indexed in the same way in both premises 1n and 
2n. Second, I deny that nothing can have incompatible properties when 
indexing the copula in different ways in both cases. And I claim that this case, 
the case of In and 2n, is such a case. 

I know of no thinker in the Christological debates who employs the 
copula indexing move.** Peter van Inwagen, an apparent defender of the (C) 


3° For a different sort of adverbial view in the Christological debate, see Bohn (2012). 
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response to the problem of temporary intrinsics (1990, 248), does not put 
forward a (C) response to the Christological problem. Rather, he offers a 
response of the final sort I will discuss: that of relativizing identity (1988; 
1998).*” 

This response, then, understands the modification as a modification of 
the copula (C), it denies the truth of No Incompatible Properties, and two 
examples of this response stem from whether the copula is the same in each 
case or not. 


V.6. Relative Identity (R) 


One final response to the problem focuses on an as-of-yet unquestioned 
assumption of the arguments from temporary and natural intrinsics: the 
Indiscernibility of Identicals. Denying the Indiscernibility of Identicals 
undercuts the justification for the inference to 6n. One way to deny the 
Indiscernibility of Identicals is to relativize identity claims. 

One might think that standard identity claims, such as “Barack is the 
same as President Obama,” are incomplete. They are missing an impor- 
tant index: they must be indexed to a particular sort of thing (a “sortal”) 
in order to be complete. According to the proponent of this view, the 
complete identity claim must be something like Barack is the same person 
as or the same Auman as or the same president as President Obama. On 
this view, the “qua” clause works to point out a sortal tacitly included in 
the identity claim. 

Peter van Inwagen (1998), the most able defender of this response to the 
problem of natural intrinsics, puts the opening moves of this response as 
follows: 


Suppose that, although God is not (of course) the same substance or being as the 
human being Jesus of Nazareth, he is nevertheless the same person—the same ‘T or 
‘thou or ‘he’. (This assumption has two closely related presuppositions: that it is 


7 An additional benefit that accrues to the proponent of (C) theories is that it pro- 
vides, as Bradley Rettler (2012) has shown, an answer to McTaggart’s argument for the 
unreality of time as well. William Lane Craig (1998) has argued that McTaggart’s para- 
dox is a special case of the problem of temporary intrinsics, and that of the (A), (S), and 
(P) solutions, only the (A) solution functions to resolve McTaggart’s paradox. The (A) 
solution fails, though, as a response to the problem of natural intrinsics. And so, if Craig 
and Rettler are correct in their arguments (though see Oaklander (1999) in response to 
Craig), then the only response I have canvassed that works to solve all three problems— 
the problems of natural and temporary intrinsics, and McTaggart’s paradox—is the (C) 
solution. 
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possible for x to be the same person as y but not the same substance; and that if x is 
the same person as y, and x has the property F, it does not follow that y has F.) 


While the entire strategy and response is interesting and repays careful 
study, it is the second of these two presuppositions that is relevant for the 
problem of natural intrinsics. 

According to the relative identity theorist, the argument ought to be 
stated differently. Let “Christ-qua-human” be a name of the person who is 
a human, born of Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, etc. And let “Christ- 
qua-divine” be a name of the person who is one with the Father, through 
whom all things were made, who came down from heaven, etc. The argu- 
ment can be put as follows: 


1n(R). Christ-qua-divine is impassible.** (Assume.) 
2n(R). Christ-qua-human is passible. (Assume.) 
3n(R). Christ-qua-divine is the same person as Christ-qua-human. 
(From IdA.) 
4n. Passible and impassible are incompatible intrinsic properties. 
(From InA.) 


5n. Nothing can be both passible and impassible. (From NIP and 4n.) 
6n(R). Christ-qua-divine is passible. | (From 2n(R), 3n(R), and II.) 
7n(R). Christ-qua-divine is both passible and impassible. 

(From 1n(R) and 6n(R).) 
8n. Contradiction! (From 5n and 7n(R).) 


On the relative identity theorist’s view, the first three premises are true. And 
the fourth is true as well. Were the relative identity theorist to deny that the 
properties are incompatible, he would not need to posit relative identity, or 
make the second presupposition mentioned above. 

Whether 5n is true is tricky for the relative identity theorist. On the one 
hand, Christ-qua-human is (the same person as) Christ-qua-divine, and 
Christ-qua-human is passible, and Christ-qua-divine is impassible. So it 
appears that they should deny that nothing can be both passible and 


38 Ts this response really an (S) response? It is, after all, using the (S) response termi- 
nology. I think not. The (S) responses take the things named by “Christ-qua-human” 
and “Christ-qua-divine” not to be identical. But this theory does take them to be iden- 
tical, but claims that from their identity (under a sortal, of course) and from the fact 
that Christ-qua-divine is impassible, it doesn't follow that Christ-qua-human is 
impassible. 
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impassible. There’s someone—the God-man—who is both. But I think the 
relative identity theorist will affirm this premise as well. For, again, were 
something able to be both passible and impassible, there would be no rea- 
son to posit something like relative identity theory. 

On my reading, the relative identity theorist will grant premises 1n(R) 
through 5n. He will deny, though, the justification upon which the infer- 
ence to premise 6n(R) relies, on the grounds that it employs the 
Indiscernibility of Identicals, which is something his view, in its second 
presupposition, entails to be false. 

This response, too, is discussed in the Christological literature. As noted 
above, van Inwagen works out a careful metaphysical presentation of the 
view. The response is criticized by Robin Le Poidevin (2009) among others, 
and was recently defended by Christopher Conn (2012). 

‘This response, then, sees the “qua” modifier as a sortal indicator, it denies 
the truth of the Indiscernibility of Identicals, and one example of it is the 
relative identity response. 

As I stated in the introduction to this paper, I know of no philosopher 
who employs relative identity as an answer to the problem of temporary 
intrinsics. It is not hard to see how such a view might go. Rather than rela- 
tivizing to a natural kind, one would be relativizing to times. Louise-at-t, 
and Louise-at-t, are the same person—this is not the claim that they are parts 
of the same person, as the temporal part theorist says—but they are not the 
same...what? I don’t think we have a good word for it. They are not the 
same t,er, maybe. It is hard to give a plausible story of how such relativizing 
would go, but then this is not a novel predicament for the relative identity 
theory. It is already a theory that requires that there could be a single person 
wearing two name tags: 


a) = ae) 


my name is 


a) =e) 


my name is 





where there are some properties had by A that are not had by B. 


V.7. Summary of Responses 


As before, I see three ways of dividing up the information about the 
responses: by which way it understands the “qua” modification, by which 
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premise or assumption it denies, and by which extant solutions it maps on 
to. Again, I will represent that information in a table: 





How “qua-N” works: 


By the premise or 
inference it denies: 


By the extant solutions: 





It signals the tense of the 
predication 


It modifies the assertion 
(A): “at t, x is F” 


It modifies the subject 
(S): “x-at-t is F” 


It modifies the predicate 
(P): “x is F-at-t” 


It modifies the copula 
(C): “x is-at-t F” 


It signals the tacit sortal 


Revise at least one 
predication and 7n; 
deny inference to 8n 


Revise both predications; 
deny inference to 6n(A) 


Deny the Identity 
Assumption; deny 
premise 3n 


Deny the Incompatibility 
Assumption; deny 
premises 4n and 5n 
Deny No Incompatible 
Properties; deny 

premise 5n 


Deny the Indiscernibility 
of Identicals; deny 
premise 5n 


Kenotic Christology 


‘The analogue of 
Haslanger’s first 
adverbial account 


Model A/Model T 


Substitutional 
Relativizing/Non- 
substitutional Relativizing 


Substitutional 
Relativizing/ 
Non-substitutional 
Relativizing 
Relative Identity 
Solutions 





This concludes my discussion of the solutions to the problem of natural 


intrinsics. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


In this paper I have briefly presented the problem of temporary intrinsics, 
along with five types of responses to the problem. I then presented the fun- 
damental problem for Christology, which I called the problem of natural 
intrinsics. I presented six types of response to the problem, all but the last 
analogous to a response to the problem of temporary intrinsics. 

My goal has not been to argue that any individual response to either 
problem is correct. Instead, my goal has been to present an interesting and 
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unnoticed similarity between two different problems, and to note how work 
on one problem can help with work on the other.” 
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8 
Can God Repent? 


Rik Peels 


I. INTRODUCTION 


‘There are several passages in the Bible that, taken literally, say or imply that 
God sometimes repents. Philosophers and theologians, however, hardly ever 
accept the thesis that God sometimes repents. Philo of Alexandria, for 
instance, in commenting on a Bible passage in which it is said that God 
repents (Gen. 6:5—7), claims that those who take this passage literally dis- 
play an ever greater irreligion and impiety than those humans whose exist- 
ence God is said to repent in the passage.' There may be several reasons for 
denying that God could or does repent. The most important of them is that 
repenting seems to conflict with certain properties of God, namely his being 
perfectly good and his being omniscient. In other words, the idea that God 
repents is contradicted by or at least in tension with the classical Anselmian 
conception of God that we find in perfect being theology. 

In this paper, I discuss whether the idea of a repenting God is tenable. I do 
so by formulating the issue as a paradox, which I call the Paradox of Divine 
Repentance. | call it a paradox, because there are three theses each of which 
seems plausible but that, it seems, cannot all be true. First, as several passages 
in the Christian scriptures suggest, God sometimes repents. Second, God is 
omniscient. Third, God is omnibenevolent, that is, perfectly good. The aim 
of this paper is to show that we need not discard the idea that God some- 
times repents, in order to maintain that God is omniscient and perfectly 
good. For the sake of argument, I will assume that there is indeed a God and 
that God has revealed himself in the Bible, as many theists believe. 

‘The paper is organized as follows. First, I explain what I mean by ‘repent- 
ance’ and show that the Bible strongly suggests that God sometimes repents 
(SI). Next, I demonstrate that the thesis that God repents, in conjunction 


' See Philo of Alexandria 1963, 72-3. 
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with two theses that are crucial to perfect being theology, leads to a paradox 
(SUID). Subsequently, I critically discuss two ways of trying to dissolve the 
paradox (SIV). Finally, I suggest that the paradox can be dissolved by 
acknowledging the possibility of God’s not foreseeing some of his own 
future free affections and some of the actions based on that, an idea that, 
I argue, need not conflict with divine omnibenevolence or omniscience 
(SV). I defend this view against several objections (SVI). If my view is cor- 
rect, then the traditional conception of God and maybe also the religious 
performances of believers, such as their liturgical practices, should be 
enriched with the idea that God can repent (§VII).* 


Il. THE BIBLE ON GOD’S REPENTANCE 


Before we consider what the Bible says about divine repentance, let us first 
ask what it is to repent. According to the Oxford English Dictionary, to 
repent is “to feel sorry, self-reproachful, or contrite for past conduct; to 
regret or be conscience-stricken about a past action, attitude, etc.; to feel 
such sorrow for sin or fault as to be disposed to change one’s life for the 
better; to be penitent; to remember or regard with self-reproach or contri- 
tion; to feel sorry for; regret”. 

Thus, one repents some event only if that event has already taken place— 
one cannot regret future events, although one might regret past events if 
they will inevitably lead to what one considers to be bad consequences in 
the future. The event may be a physical action or omission, but it may also 
be a mental event, such as an intention or a decision. Moreover, one nor- 
mally repents some event only if one believes that one was involved in 
bringing it about in some way or other. I cannot repent what others do, 
unless I take it that 1 am somehow responsible for that. 

Next, repentance seems to involve a negative emotion of some kind, such 
as self-reproach or contrition, and, at least usually, a belief that the past 
event—an action or forming an intention—was somehow bad or less than 
ideal. One may wonder whether repenting an action or decision does not 
imply something stronger, such as the belief that it was wrong rather than 
merely bad or less than ideal to perform the action or make the decision. | 
agree that it is typically the case that if one repents, one believes that one did 
something wrong, but I doubt whether it is necessary to hold such a belief 
in order for one to repent. If it is necessary, then, strictly speaking, God 


? This is one in a series of papers in which I explore attributes of which it is controversial 
whether God has them. Elsewhere, I discuss whether God has a sense of humor; see Peels 
2015. 
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cannot repent, for God, on a traditional Anselmian understanding, cannot 
do something wrong. Something very close to it might be the case, though, 
namely that God could do something less than ideal. In what follows, I 
assume that it is mot necessary for repenting some action or decision that 
one believes that that action or decision was wrong. 

Finally, to truly repent is to have the disposition to do things otherwise if 
one had a chance of doing things otherwise or to have the disposition to 
make the harm undone, if one could. Putting this into a definition that 
seems to meet most of our linguistic intuitions about what it is to repent, 
we can say that: 


REP: Some person S at some time /* repents the actualization of some 
state of affairs 2D? iff (i) 2 was actualized at some prior point of time , 
(ii) Y was at least partly directly or indirectly actualized by S herself, 
(iii) S at ¢* deems the actualization of X overall bad or at least less than 
ideal and has a negative emotion towards the actualization of 2, and 
(iv) S at t* is disposed to make any harm that the actualization of 2 
might lead to undone.‘ 


Of course, there is more to be said about repentance. I think, however, that 
REP will give us enough grip on what it is to repent to see that there are 
several passages in the Bible that say or imply that God repents. Certain 
passages say expressis verbis that God repents or that he is sorry. Here are 
some examples: 


¢ And the Lord was sorry that he had made man on the earth, and it 
grieved him to his heart. (Gen. 6:6) 

¢ And the Lord repented of the evil which he thought to do to his 
people. (Ex. 32:14) 

¢ The word of the Lord came to Samuel: “I repent that I have made 
Saul king; for he has turned back from following me, and has not 
performed my commandments”...And the Lord repented that he 
had made Saul king over Israel. (1 Sam. 15:10-11, 35b)? 


Other passages describe an action of God that seems best understood in 
terms of divine repentance, even though they do not explicitly say that God 
repents. Consider, for instance, a couple of passages from Hosea. First, God 
describes in some detail how he intends to punish Israel: 


> Where & might also be the state of affairs of intending or deciding to (not) do 
something. 

“ For a similar definition, see Fretheim 1988, 50. 

> Among the many other passages that mention God’s repentance are 2 Sam. 24:16a; 
1 Chron. 21:15; Jer. 18:8-10; 26:3, 13, 19; 42:10; Amos 7:3, 6; Jonah 3:9-10. 
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They shall return to the land of Egypt, and Assyria shall be their king, because they 
have refused to return to me. The sword shall rage against their cities, consume the 
bars of their gates, and devour them in their fortresses. My people are bent on turn- 
ing away from me; so they are appointed to the yoke, and none shall remove it. 
(Hosea 11:5-7)° 


These words suggest that God intends to ruin Israel, to punish her for her 
sins by sending her into exile. But then, somewhat further on in the chapter, 
it seems that God repents. He changes his mind.’ Here is what he says: 


How can I give you up, O E’phraim! How can I hand you over, O Israel! How can 
I make you like Admah! How can I treat you like Zeboi’im! My heart recoils within 
me, my compassion grows warm and tender. I will not execute my fierce anger, I will 
not again destroy E’phraim; for I am God and not man, the Holy One in your 
midst, and I will not come to destroy. (Hosea 11:8—9) 


It seems at least prima facie that this passage implies that God can decide or 
intend to do something, then have remorse, and consequently change his 
mind and do things differently from how he first intended to do them. 
Notice that the four conditions that we distinguished above are all satisfied 
in this passage from Hosea: (i) God intends that some state of affairs be 
actualized, (ii) he intends to actualize it himself, (iii) he later deems it bad 
to (intend to) do so and has a negative emotion towards his doing so or his 
intention to do so, and (iv) he decides not do so and, hence, has a disposi- 
tion to act otherwise. 

God’s repentance is a prevalent theme in the Old Testament. First, as we 
saw, the Old Testament frequently says that God repents. He decides or 
intends to do something, subsequently changes his mind and somehow 
deems it bad, and then decides or intends mot to do it. God’s repentance is 
no incident in scripture. He sometimes even repents an accomplished act 
rather than merely an intention or decision (Gen. 6:6—7; 1 Sam. 15:11, 35). 
Second, many different biblical traditions say that God repents, such as the 
psalmody, the Jahwist and Elohist traditions, the Deuteronomic History, 


® Bible quotations are from the Revised Standard Version (London: Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, 1952). I have chosen for this translation because it consistently renders the 
relevant verbs (Qal and Niphal) with ‘to repent’. Certain other Bible translations, such as 
the King James Version and the New American Standard Bible, also translate the relevant 
Hebrew verbs with ‘to repent’ and ‘to change one’s mind’. Still other translations, how- 
ever, such as the New International Version, prefer to render the relevant Hebrew verbs 
with ‘to relent—presumably because they find the very idea of God’s repenting 
problematic. 

7 T take it that changing one’s mind is necessary, but not sufficient for repenting. One 
repents something only if one takes it that something bad or less than ideal occurred. 
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and the exilic prophecy.* Third, God repents at key junctures in Israel’s 
history, such as the flood story, his revelation at Sinai, when he institutes the 
monarchy, and when the northern and southern kingdoms fall.? Fourth, 
God’s repentance is mentioned in different literary genres in the Bible, such 
as in direct divine speech in prophecies (e.g. Jer. 26:3), in theoretical state- 
ments about God (e.g. Jer. 18:7—10), in historical passages (e.g. 1 Sam. 15), 
and, most importantly, in creedal statements. These creedal statements 
make clear that, according to the Israelites, it belongs to God’s nature that 
he sometimes repents.'? Jonah, for instance, says: “I knew that thou art a 
gracious God and merciful, slow to anger, and abounding in steadfast love, 
and repentest of evil” (Jonah 4:2; see also Joel 2:13b—14a). If you had asked 
a, say, sixth-century (bc) Israelite who God is, she would have said that God 
is someone who is gracious, abounding in love, and someone who repents. 
One may object that we should not rely on the Christian scriptures when 
they suggest or imply that God repents, since there are also several passages 
in the Bible that suggest or imply that God does not repent. More precisely, 
there seem to be three texts that are relevant when it comes to this point: 


* God is nota man, that he should lie, or a son of man, that he should 
repent. (Num. 23:19) 

¢ “And also the Glory of Israel will not lie or repent; for he is not a 
man, that he should repent.” (1 Sam. 15:29) 

¢ Every good endowment and every perfect gift is from above, coming 
down from the Father of lights with whom there is no variation or 
shadow due to change. (Jas. 1:17) 


Upon further consideration and some careful exegesis, however, it soon 
becomes clear that these texts do not imply that God never repents. As 
biblical theologians stress, in Num. 23 and 1 Sam. 15, the point is rather 
that God never lies, that he is reliable. It does not follow that he does not 
repent if, as a result of an increase in knowledge, he finds out that he should 
do something else than what he intended to do. The point of Jas. 1 is clearly 
that believers can rely on God, that he is not like the lights of heaven that 
change in brightness. God is always there and he will always seek our good." 
These texts just deny that God repents in the way humans often repent, 
namely capriciously, unreliably, and as a result of culpability and sin.’ 


8 As Fretheim 1988, 54 rightly points out. 

> Thus also Fretheim 1988, 56. 

'0 Thus also Rice 1994, 26-7. In all occurrences in the Bible, except for four or five, 
God himself is the subject of the act of repentance (as Buttersworth 1996, 82 rightly 
points out): some thirty-five times. 

"' Thus also Fretheim 1988, 68. 

? Thus also Kuyper 1969, 269. 
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Taking the Christian scriptures at face value, then, we have good rea- 
son to think that God sometimes repents. This is not just my own inter- 
pretation of these texts. Several biblical scholars, especially during the 
last two decades or so, have emphasized that these texts are to be under- 
stood as implying that God does in fact sometimes change his mind. This 
view is defended, for instance, by Joachim Jeremias in his well-known 
book Die Reue Gottes (The Repentance of God),'* in several entries in the- 
ological dictionaries,'4 and in several exegetical and biblical-theological 
articles.’ 


Ill. THE PARADOX OF DIVINE REPENTANCE 


The idea that God repents, however, leads to a paradox, at least if one 
adheres to perfect being theology. On this conception of God, God excels in 
every (good) respect in which a person could possibly excel. Thus, God does 
not merely know much, he is omniscient. And God is not merely very good, 
he is omnibenevolent. And God is not merely very powerful, he is omnipo- 
tent. Since this conception of God is widely accepted among philosophers 
of religion nowadays, I will assume that it is correct." 

There is a lot to be said about how precisely we should think of divine 
omniscience and divine omnibenevolence, but for our purposes the follow- 
ing rough definitions will do: 


SCI: Some person S is omniscient iff for any proposition p, if it is 
possible to know that p or to know that not-p, then S knows that p if 
p is true and S knows that not-p if p is false (that is, if not-p is true).'” 


BEN: Some person S is omnibenevolent iff at any time at which S 
exists S actualizes what S believes to be the morally best option or one 


13 See Jeremias 1997, 119, 149-57. See also Peels 2003, 57-71. 

4 See, for instance, Buttersworth 1996, 81-3; Simian-Yofre 1986, 368-76; 
Stoebe 1976, 65. 

See Fretheim 1988; Kuyper 1965; 1969. 

'6 | have insufficient space here to motivate this assumption. Let me point to two 
reasons, though, that, I take it, theists have to accept this conception of God (apart from 
its intuitive support—e.g. it simply seems true that someone would not be God if he 
sometimes performed culpable actions). First, the holy scriptures of the Abrahamic reli- 
gions suggest that God is omniscient, perfectly good, and omnipotent, even if these 
concepts are not explicitly developed. One of the main ideas in Psalm 139, for instance, 
seems to be that God knows everything anyone could possibly know. Second, it is 
affirmed in many Christian creeds, such as the Belgic Confession, and it is part of the 
tradition of the church that God is omniscient and omnibenevolent. 

” For a similar definition of omniscience, see van Inwagen 2008, 221-30. 
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of the morally best options, if there is one, that is available to S, and S 
is at least usually right about this.'* ° 


Thus, we have now found three propositions that ascribe a certain attribute 


to God, which all seem plausible: 


(1) God sometimes repents. 
(2) God is omniscient. 


(3) God is omnibenevolent. 


However, it seems that (1)—(3) cannot all be true, since they lead to a 
contradiction. This can be shown as follows: 


(4) God performs some action A at some time ¢. [prem.] 


(5) God knows prior to ¢ that doing A at ¢ is the best option or one 
of the best options. [(2), (3), (4)] 


(6) God at some time ¢* later than ¢ repents doing A at ¢. [(1); assume 
for reductio] 


(7) Ifone repents doing A at ¢, then one comes to believe that doing 
A at t was neither the best option nor one of the best options. 
[prem.; REP] 


(8) God at ¢* knows that doing A at ¢ was neither the best option nor 
one of the best options. [(2), (6), (7)] 


(9) God knows both that doing A at ¢ was the best option or one of 
the best options and that doing A at ¢ was neither the best option 
nor one of the best options. [(5), (8)] 


(10) Knowing that p entails that p is true. [prem.] 


(11) It is both true and false that doing A at ¢ was the best option or 
one of the best options available to God at z. [(9), (10): RAA] 


(12) ~(6) 


Now, given that God, if he is omniscient, is necessarily omniscient and that 
God, ifhe is omnibenevolent, is necessarily omnibenevolent, we can only avoid 
the reductio by claiming that, necessarily, God does not repent. Thus, omnisci- 
ence and omnibenevolence jointly seem to rule out not merely the fact that 


'8 What if he knows that there is no best option or no set of best options, e.g. because 
for every option there is a better option? Then, it seems, a perfectly good being would 
perform what he believes to be a good action or maybe a very good action. At least, he 
would not perform what he believes to be a bad action. 

A being that is both omniscient and omnibenevolent, then, will always (or at least 
virtually always; I return to that below) actualize that option which is either the best 
option or one of the best options. 
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God repents, but also the possibility that God repents. As I argued above, how- 
ever, the Bible provides us with good reason to think that God repents. It, 
therefore, seems justified to refer to this problem as the Paradox of Divine 
Repentance: each of (1)—(3) seems plausible, but they cannot all be true. 


IV. OPEN THEISM AND GEACHIANISM AS RESPONSES 
TO THE PARADOX OF DIVINE REPENTANCE 


I can think of several responses to the Paradox of Divine Repentance. In this 
section, I briefly discuss two of them: open theism and Geachianism.” 


IV.1. First Response: Open Theism 


One might suggest that, even though God sometimes repents and is both 
perfectly good and omniscient, his omniscience should not be taken to 
include knowledge of future free actions of the beings he created. This strat- 
egy has been adopted by adherents of open theism: the future is open to 
God. It is open to God, because God, prior to the free actions of his crea- 
tures, does not know which actions they will freely perform.”! Nonetheless, 
God is omniscient. Some open theists, such as Alan Rhoda, Gregory Boyd, 
and Thomas Belt, claim that God is omniscient because he knows all true 
propositions and there are no truths about what God’s creatures will freely 
do in the future.”” According to other open theists, such as William Hasker, 
God is omniscient because, even though there are truths about what God’s 
creatures will freely do in the future, it is not possible to know those truths 
and to be omniscient is to know everything that it is possible to know—a 
condition that God satisfies.” 

One might think that this would explain divine repentance in a natural 
way. For instance, God intends to destroy Nineveh because of the sins of its 
inhabitants. Then, however, he discovers that the inhabitants of Nineveh 
repent, something he could not foresee, since the future is open to him. He 
subsequently changes his mind and, on the basis of his new knowledge 


2 Three other options that I can think of are (1) interpreting the relevant passages 
purely metaphorically, (2) claiming that the biblical authors simply falsely believed that 
God sometimes repents, and (3) suggesting that the relevant passages are instances of 
divine accommodation. For reasons of brevity, I leave discussion of them for another 
occasion. 

2! For more on open theism, see Pinnock et al. 1994. 

2 See, for example, Rhoda, Boyd, and Belt 2006. 

3, See, for instance, Hasker 1989, 186-205. 
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about the repentance of Nineveh’s inhabitants, decides not to destroy the 
city. In fact, several adherents of open theism consider this to be an advan- 
tage of open theism: one might think that it can make sense of the idea that 
God sometimes repents.”4 

One may object that if God is omniscient, he knows that it is possible that 
the Ninevites will repent, and that if he knows that it is possible that they 
will repent, he should not intend to destroy the city before he discovers 
whether or not they actually repent. An omnibenevolent being would not 
intend to destroy people if he does not yet know whether or not they will 
repent. It seems to me, though, that the open theist could respond as fol- 
lows. God may know that it is, say, highly likely that the Ninevites will not 
repent and he may intend to destroy them on the basis of that knowledge. 
After all, it seems quite possible to intend to perform an action while know- 
ing that something may happen that will lead one to decide not perform 
that action. It seems perfectly alright, for instance, to intend to go to work, 
even though one knows it is possible that one cannot make it to work due 
to heavy snowfall. And one may intend to break up with one’s girlfriend 
because of what she recently did, because one deems it highly unlikely that 
she will repent what she did, even though one knows that it is possible that 
she will repent what she did and that that may lead one to change one’s 
mind. 

On an open theist’s interpretation of the kinds of scenarios that I sketched 
in the previous section, God truly repents and he does so because he has no 
foreknowledge of future free actions of his creatures.”> Of course, God has 
an infinitely good grasp of his creatures and can, therefore, often correctly 
predict what they will do.** But God does not foresee the future free actions 
of his creatures. 

Open theism is a detailed theory about God’s knowledge and it has been 
and still is extensively discussed in the literature. Here, I cannot do full 
justice to that discussion. Instead, I will give two reasons why many philos- 
ophers think that open theism is problematic. If they are right, then the 
search for an alternative solution to the Paradox of Divine Repentance is 
warranted. 

First, several passages in the Bible strongly suggest that God knows what 
particular human beings will do and knows what certain humans will freely 
do. God does not force Peter to deny Christ; he foresees that he will freely 
do so (see, for instance, Matt. 26:33-5). And that is why Jesus predicts that 


4 See Pinnock 1994, 117-18, 122; Rice 1994, 22-35. 
> See Basinger 1994, 156, 163; Hasker 1994, 151—4; Pinnock 1994, 121-2. 
26 ‘This is also the view of Zagzebski 2008, 234. 
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Peter will deny him. If Jesus’ knowledge was not foreknowledge, but merely 
probabilistic knowledge based on his knowledge of Peter’s character, then 
Jesus’ prediction might have turned out to be false. That seems a problem- 
atic implication. Thus, some opponents of open theism argue, we have good 
reason to think that God has knowledge of the future free actions of his 
creatures. 

Second, if God could not foresee future free actions of his creatures, then 
there would be something in the universe, apart from himself, that God 
does not fully grasp, at least on those versions of open theism on which 
there are certain truths about what we freely will do in the future.” This 
seems to contradict certain passages in the Bible. The main idea of Psalm 
139, for instance, is that God fully grasps and knows everything about the 
created world. And the same idea is put forward in Heb. 4:13: “And before 
him no creature is hidden, but all are open and laid bare to the eyes of him 
with whom we have to do.” 

Again, these points have been and are being discussed in the literature.”® 
I merely want to mention two reasons that many philosophers find con- 
vincing for rejecting open theism. If they are right, it would be preferable if 
we could find an alternative response to the paradox that does not face these 
two problems. 


IV.2. Second Response: Geachianism 


Another reply to the Paradox of Divine Repentance could be what Patrick 
Todd calls Geachianism. Geachianism says, roughly, that the future can 
change: it can be true now that I will go to work tomorrow, but if I get 
seriously wounded in a car accident it will no longer be true. I was going to 
work tomorrow, but my sudden car accident prevented that. Todd calls this 
view Geachianism, because Peter Geach has suggested something along 
these lines.” 

According to Todd, who does not actually endorse Geachianism but has 
recently developed it and defended it against several objections, the view 
that the future can change makes sense of the biblical idea that God some- 
times repents. After all, if the future is mutable, then God can truly believe 
that something will happen only to change his belief when something 


27 As Rhoda 2008, 229, rightly points out, two other options would be to say that 
there are no truths or falsehoods about what creatures will freely do, and that all propo- 
sitions about what creatures will freely do are false. 

8 See, for instance, Erickson 2003; Flint 1998, 95-107; Ware 2001. 

29 See Geach 1977, 47-52. 
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intervenes that prevents it from happening. Since the future can change, it 
follows that God’s repenting does not imply that he held a false belief about 
the future: it was true then that the future was going to be a certain way, so 
that he held a true belief about the future. When things change, the future 
is going to be different and God’s beliefs accurately track such changes 
about the future.*? On Geachianism, then, God sometimes repents, he is 
omniscient in that he knows every true proposition and does not believe any 
false proposition, and he is omnibenevolent. 

There seem to be several problems with the idea that the future can 
change. Here, however, I will argue merely that Geachianism does not pro- 
vide a solution to the Paradox of Divine Repentance. In order to see what 
the problem is, let us apply the theory to the story of Jonah. It seems that 
the Geachian could construe the scenario as follows. God, prior to deciding 
to send Jonah to Nineveh, truly believes that Nineveh is going to be 
destroyed, because he foresees that they will not repent. Then, however, he 
decides that he will send Jonah to Nineveh and foresees that, as a result of 
that, they will repent. God then repents his earlier intention to destroy the 
city and decides that he will not destroy the city, given that the inhabitants 
of Nineveh will repent. God thus responds to a change in the future. 

The main problem with a Geachian interpretation of this scenario is that 
it is not clear that in this scenario God truly repents. After all, when God 
decided to destroy Nineveh it was true that the inhabitants were not going 
to repent. And when God decided that he would nor destroy the city it was 
true that the inhabitants were going to repent. If God is perfectly good, then 
it was morally alright to destroy the city if the inhabitants were ot going to 
repent. Since, on Geachianism, the future itself has changed, it is not clear 
that there is anything God should repent. But this means that the paradox 
has not been solved, for it has not been shown that (1)—(3) are compatible. 

One might think, though, that there is another, more plausible Geachian 
interpretation of the scenario.*! It runs as follows. God sends Jonah to 
Nineveh. He intends to destroy the city, because it is true that the inhabit- 
ants of Nineveh will not repent. However, as soon as the Ninevites hear 
Jonah’s message, they repent. At some point after Jonah arrives, but prior to 
Nineveh’s repenting, it becomes false that Nineveh will not repent. At that 
point, God repents his earlier intention to destroy the city and thus no 
longer intends to destroy the city. In this scenario, one might suggest, God 
repents in response to a changing future. 


3° ‘Thus Todd 2010, 245-7. 
3! T thank an anonymous referee for suggesting this alternative interpretation of the 
scenario. 
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Again, though, it is not at all clear that there is something in this scenario 
that God can rightly repent. After all, before it became true that the Ninevites 
would repent, it was true that they would ot repent and, thus (presuma- 
bly), right for God to intend to destroy the city. True, God’s intention 
changes in this scenario, but there is no reason to think that there is some- 
thing for God to repent. In fact, since every Geachian interpretation will be 
one in which the future itself changes, every Geachian interpretation will 
give us no reason to think that God has a good reason to repent his earlier 
intention. In the next section, therefore, I provide an alternative solution to 
the paradox. 


V. ANEW RESPONSE TO THE PARADOX OF 
DIVINE REPENTANCE 


On the alternative response that I would like to defend, God is omnibenev- 
olent and omniscient, but can also repent. All this is possible because, for all 
we know, there is someone of whom God does not always foresee what he 
will do: God himself: 

What I would like to suggest is that God postpones certain decisions 
because he does not foresee how certain free actions of his creatures that he 
foresees will affect him and, hence, does not foresee what decision he will 
take. Let us, again, take the story of Nineveh as an example. I think the 
following is a plausible interpretation of what happens. 


God tells Jonah that he has decided to destroy Nineveh. He has noticed the horrible 
sins of its inhabitants and, therefore, sincerely intends to destroy it. It is Jonah’s task 
to bring Nineveh’s inhabitants this message. Given God’s perfect knowledge of his 
creation, including its free agents, he knows that the inhabitants of Nineveh will 
repent their sins once Jonah tells them that they should repent. He thinks that, even 
though they will repent, the city still deserves to be destroyed (in the Bible, human 
repentance does not always lead to divine mercy). So, he intends to destroy the city. 
However, when Jonah brings the terrible message to the inhabitants of Nineveh and 
they actually repent, God is deeply emotionally affected by what he sees. On that 
basis, that is, on the basis of his mercy, he changes his mind and decides nor to 
destroy the city. God knows his creatures perfectly, so he did foresee that they would 
repent. But God does not foresee that he himself would be deeply affected and 
would change his mind because of that. 


Let me explain how we should interpret this from a more systematic point 
of view. In accordance with what several scriptural passages seem to imply, 
this account maintains that God can repent, that God knows everything 
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anyone could possibly know, and that God is perfectly good. God’s knowl- 
edge increases by leaps as time progresses or, more specifically, each time he 
makes a decision that he had postponed making. Thus, God learns more 
about himself in the course of history. This does not mean that God does 
not foresee certain free actions of himself in the future. For there may be 
certain actions that God has already decided that he will perform, no matter 
what he will feel and decide on certain occasions in the time period before 
those actions. For instance, God may have already decided that one day he 
will return in glory, no matter what happens in the meantime. God may 
foresee certain of his own actions, because he knows that it will be right to 
perform them, no matter how he is affected by the circumstances. Or he 
may know that he could only have a specific set of affections and that none 
of those affections would make a difference to whether or not it is right to 
perform the action in question. 

Therefore, religious believers can be sure that the promises God has 
made, such as his promise to return in glory and to renew the world, are 
reliable: he will do those things. We also find this idea in scripture: the fact 
that God sometimes repents does not imply that he can repent any decision. 
Thus, Psalm 110:4 says: “The Lord has sworn and will not change his mind, 
“You are a priest for ever after the order of Melchiz’edek’” (cf. Heb. 7:21). 
Here, the idea is clearly that God does not change his mind when it comes 
to the priesthood of the subject in question (whoever precisely the subject 
is). God can change his mind, but he will not change his mind on this issue. 
Similarly, in Rom. 11:29 Paul says that God’s gifts and his call are irrevoca- 
ble (Aametameléta, literally: without repentance). Thus, the fact that God 
can change his mind does not imply that believers need to be in constant 
fear or that God is unreliable or capricious, because there are certain things, 
such as our salvation and other promises to his people, that God will not 
change his mind about.” 

This view entails that God is in time and that, at least since creating the 
cosmos, he is everlasting*® (temporal, but without beginning or end) rather 
than eternal * (beyond time or outside time, so that all moments in time are 
equally present to him). Thus, it entails that there is a present, a past, and a 
future for God. This view, it seems to me, squares well with the biblical 
testimonies concerning God's relation to time. Here, I will not be able to 
deal with the arguments for and against the idea that God is in time, but, 


» Also, God’s repentance is usually for the good: God turns from judgement to grace 
or, at least, from judgement to more restricted judgement, as rightly pointed out by 
Joachim Jeremias and Lester Kuyper (Jeremias 1997, 149-57; Kuyper 1965, 15). 

> For an account of God’s temporality, see Wolterstorff 1975. 

4 This is, for instance, clearly the view of Philo of Alexandria; see Philo 1963, 76-9. 
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given the fact that there are many philosophers and theologians nowadays 
who believe that God is in time, I take it that for those who embrace this 
view the approach that I offer is worth considering. 

This account of divine repentance also implies that God knows his crea- 
tures perfectly and even foresees their free actions, as scripture suggests at 
several junctures, at least if those actions are not dependent on a decision of 
his that he has not taken yet. For example, before deciding not to destroy 
Nineveh, God does not foresee that one of its inhabitants will freely buy a 
piece of land the next day, because whether or not that person will buy that 
piece of land depends on whether or not God destroys the city. Thus, even 
though it is compatible with my account that God has perfect middle 
knowledge, so that he knows what every creature would freely do in any 
specific total circumstances, it also implies that God’s knowledge of the 
actual free actions of his creatures increases in the course of time. It further 
implies that God does not always foresee his own future free actions.** This 
might be counterintuitive for some people, but what reason do we actually 
have to think that God perfectly foresees all of his own emotions, decisions, 
and actions? Scripture gives us no reason to think so. And I, like many of 
the people I talked to on the issue, have no intuitions at all on this point. 
What if one does have the intuition that if God is to be perfect, he should 
know every truth about himself? Let me provide two reasons for those hav- 
ing such an intuition not to rely on that intuition. 

First, as I have argued elsewhere,°* sin has deeply affected and still deeply 
affects our beliefs and intuitions about God. If we want to know who God 
is, we have to rely for an important part on special revelation, primarily that 
provided in the Christian scriptures. By that, I do not mean that I deem 
perfect being theology problematic. On the contrary, since the main ideas 
that we find in perfect being theology, such as the idea that God is omnip- 
otent and the idea that God is omniscient, are supported by scripture, I find 
it largely unproblematic. What I do find problematic, for the reason I just 
gave, is intuitions about God that find no direct or indirect support in 
scripture. Given that sin has strongly affected our knowledge of God, I 
would be hesitant to embrace such intuitions. The intuition that God per- 
fectly knows himself seems to be one of those intuitions. 


3 On the view I propose, then, the future is open to God. If this is all open theism 
requires (in addition to theism), then my view would count as a variety of open theism. 
It seems, however, that most open theists believe that the future is open to God because 
of creaturely libertarian freedom and that is a thesis I have rejected. On Alan Rhoda's 
account of generic open theism, for instance, my view would not count as a variety of 
open theism (see Rhoda 2008). 

© See Peels 2011. 
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Second, as Peter van Inwagen has argued,*” we should treat our modal 
intuitions about remote scenarios—remote in the sense that we do not 
encounter them in everyday life—with scepticism. Since our modal intui- 
tions, that is, our intuitions concerning what is possible and what is neces- 
sary, have been and are shaped by what we encounter in daily life, we should 
be sceptical about our intuitions concerning scenarios that we have no 
acquaintance with and that do not significantly resemble scenarios that we 
have acquaintance with. Now, our intuitions about whether God foresees 
all of his own future emotions and all of his future free actions are not 
exactly modal intuitions (although one might think that they are partly 
intuitions about what it is possible for God to know), but, like the modal 
intuitions that van Inwagen refers to, they are intuitions about scenarios 
that we do not encounter in daily life and that do not resemble the scenarios we 
encounter in daily life. Of course, these scenarios do resemble scenarios that 
we encounter in daily life in some regard. After all, we ourselves sometimes do 
and sometimes do not foresee our own future emotions and free actions 
based on feeling those emotions. However, we ourselves are not infinite 
beings and we are not acquainted with the internal life of a perfect being 
like God—we have knowledge of that only to the extent that God has 
revealed certain things about his internal life. We have no reason to think 
that our intuitions about God’s emotional life, if God indeed has emotions, 
are reliable. 

Now, of course, God knows certain things about himself, such as that he 
exists, that he is triune, and that he is a loving God. But we have no reason 
to think that God perfectly knows everything about himself.** In response 
to this, one may wonder what God knows about himself and what he does 
not know about himself. Scripture gives us reason to think that on the one 
hand there are things that God knows about himself, such as that he exists 
and that he is perfectly good, and that on the other hand there are certain 
things that God does not know about himself, such as how precisely he will 
be affected in particular circumstances. That is all I need; where precisely 
the line is to be drawn is a matter of philosophical and theological discus- 
sion (or maybe speculation) that I need not go into here. 

One may object that the view I have sketched and defended so far is a 
variety of open theism, since on my view the future is at least partly open 
for God. We should note, though, that open theism is widely taken to be 


7 See van Inwagen 2001. 

38 Thus, I assume that there are certain truths about what God will feel and do in 
certain total circumstances. Other options are, as for the open theist, to say that proposi- 
tions about what God will feel and do in certain total circumstances are all false or neither 
true nor false. Those views as well would save God’s omniscience. 
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the position that the future is open to God because God does not foresee 
the free actions of his creatures. According to Thomas Flint, for instance, 
“lalccording to the ‘oper’ alternative, God’s knowledge of the future is lim- 
ited by the fact that he has created some beings whose behaviour is not 
simply a function of prior states of the universe and natural laws.” My view 
differs from all the varieties of open theism that I know of in that, on my 
view, the future is open to God zor in the sense that God does not know the 
future free actions of his creatures, but in that he does not foresee some of 
his own free actions (and as a result of that he does not know certain contin- 
gent future actions of his creatures). I do not mind the term ‘open theism’ 
to classify my own view—after all, on my view the future is partly open for 
God—as long as it is clear that it radically differs from the current theories 
that we find in the literature that are referred as varieties of open theism. 

If this picture is correct, then God sometimes repents. He is omniscient 
in that he knows every truth that anyone could possibly know. Naturally, if 
my account is correct, then it is nor the case that he knows every truth at any 
time. My account does imply, though, that God knows every truth at some 
point in time. Given that there is not and could not be anyone else who 
would know those truths about God, it seems right to say that God knows 
anything anyone could possible know. We have good reason, on my account, 
then, to affirm not only that God repents and that he is omnibenevolent, 
but also that he is omniscient. Thus, if this approach is convincing, we have 
dissolved the Paradox of Divine Repentance. 


VI. OBJECTIONS AND REPLIES 


I realize, of course, that this account will be controversial in several respects. 
Let me, therefore, defend it against what seem to me some major objections 
that might be levied against it. 

Objection 1. First, one might object that intending to g entails believing 
that one will g. Hence, if God repents and decides not to g, it follows that 
he had a false belief, namely the belief that he would @. But it seems that a 
being with false beliefs could not be God, for a being with false beliefs 
would not be omniscient. In response, I would like to question whether 
intending to g entails believing that one will g. I know that I change my 
mind every now and then. It seems that I can sincerely intend to g while I 
know that I might change my mind about @-ing. If I know that there is a 
non-negligible chance that I change my mind about @-ing, I might suspend 
judgement about whether I will w while, as things stand, still sincerely 
intending to @. This is especially true if God knows that he can change his 
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mind about things, as I have suggested. If he knows that he can, then he will 
adjust his beliefs accordingly with respect to those situations of which he 
knows that he might change his mind once he is in them. It seems that this 
does not prevent God from forming intentions about what to do in those 
circumstances. And, of course, God can form such closely related beliefs as 
that it is Zikely or probable that he will do such and such in those circum- 
stances. Those beliefs can be true, even if he will in fact act otherwise.” 

Objection 2. Second, one might worry that emotions or feelings are not a 
good reason to change one’s mind, not even for God. Whether one should 
gy does not depend on what one feels about g-ing, but on whether it is a 
good or a bad thing to g. One might think that the account of divine 
repentance that I have sketched so far would make God irrational. Prior to 
the conversion of the inhabitants of Nineveh, God already has all the infor- 
mation he needs. Hence, there is no reason for him to postpone his decision 
as to whether or not he should destroy Nineveh and also no reason to 
change his mind when the inhabitants of Nineveh actually repent. 

It may well be that God’s emotions and feelings sometimes play a crucial 
role in determining whether g-ing is overall good or not. It may be that g- 
ing is overall good if God experiences an emotion £ and not overall good if 
he experiences another emotion £* in doing A, or sufficiently good if he 
experiences E' to degree D and not sufficiently good if he experiences E to 
another degree D*. Maybe the inhabitants of Nineveh deserved the punish- 
ment that God intended to inflict on them, even though they would repent. 
And maybe it would be wrong for God to act against his feeling of compas- 
sion. What God feels or experiences, then, may well make a difference to 
whether or not the relevant action is morally permissible for God. But can 
God still intend to if he knows that he might feel an emotion £ and that 
it would be wrong to if he felt E? I think that is quite possible. We can 
perfectly well intend to do things while knowing that we might change our 
mind if we feel differently. As long as we do not actually feel differently, it 
seems possible to form such an intention. 

Objection 3. Next, one may worry that perfect foreknowledge of crea- 
tures’ free actions would be enough for the relevant emotions to arise in 
God. Of course, foresight often fails to give rise to certain emotions in ws, 


® For other examples of belief without intention, see Bratman 1987, 37-8, and 
Davidson 1978, 91—4. In the examples they mention, people intend to do something, 
but do vot believe that they do those things, because they do not know whether or not 
they are successful in their attempts to do those things. These examples are controversial, 
though. For a different interpretation of them, see Harman 1986, 364—5. Since I cannot 
do justice to the debate here, I will leave discussion of Harman's objections for another 
occasion. 
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humans, but then we do not have the perfect foreknowledge that God has. 
If God foresees all free actions of his creatures, then he will already experi- 
ence the relevant emotions and need not wait for those free actions actually 
to be performed. 

In response, let me point out that it seems to me that actuality, by which 
I mean something’s happening ow, often makes a crucial difference to our 
emotions and feelings. Imagine we perfectly foresee that some friend will 
beg us to do something. Thus, we foresee what she will say, how she will 
look at us, and the way she cries. It will still be true in that scenario that we 
also know that these things are not yet actual: our friend is not looking at 
us, she is not crying, and she is not speaking to us. Imagine that, in fact, she 
is playing basketball. Will this arouse certain emotions in us? I doubt it, or 
at least I doubt whether it will give rise to the exact same emotions with the 
same strength as when those things actually happen. You might compare it 
to food. I know perfectly well what a good pizza quattro formaggi looks like 
and what it smells like and believe that I will not take a slice of this pizza. 
But I might take a different decision from the one I expect to take when | 
am actually confronted with a good pizza quattro formaggi. For all we know, 
God perfectly foresees what his creatures will freely do, but still does not 
know exactly how 4e will respond to that. 

Objection 4. Fourth, would not it be an imperfection in God if there were 
truths he did not know, truths about himself? It is the very idea that God is 
perfect in all regards that has led many philosophers to think that God has 
to know every truth, as George Mavrodes rightly notices.“° My response is 
threefold. 

First, as I suggested above,“' the idea that there are certain truths about 
God that he does not know is just one route one can take here. One could 
also say that prior to such divine feelings and divine actions, it is false or 
neither true nor false that God will have such feelings or that he will per- 
form such actions. 

Second, on my account God knows every truth about himself. Only, he 
does not know all truths about himself at amy time; certain truths about 
himself he only knows from a certain point in time onwards. If time is 
without end, then there will be no point in time at which God knows every 
truth (unless, of course, something like presentism is true). However, for 
every truth there is, there will be some point in time at which God knows 
that truth. God always knows every truth that is mot dependent on a deci- 
sion he has postponed. And for every decision that God has postponed, 


4 See Mavrodes 1997, 236-7. 
41 Th footnote 29. 
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God knows the truth about which decision he takes as soon as he has taken 
that decision and, as soon as he has taken that decision, he knows all truths 
that are mot dependent on another decision that he has postponed. So, the 
scope of God’s knowledge increases in the course of time. God does not 
know each truth at every point in time, but it is zot the case that there are 
truths that God will never know: God will know each truth sooner or later. 

Third, I agree that God would in some sense be imperfect if there is or 
could be someone else who knows or could know things God does not 
or could not know. On my account, however, there is not and, presumably, 
could not be such a person. For, surely, if God does not fully know his 
future self, then who else would be able to fully know and understand God’s 
future self? But if God knows every truth that anyone could possibly know, 
then God’s knowledge seems perfect, even if there are truths that God does 
not know at every time in history. Hence, even though my account implies 
that God does not know every truth at any point in time, this is no imper- 
fection in God, for on my account God still knows anything anyone could 
possibly know. 


VII. IMPLICATIONS 


Let me draw out some implications of the view that I have defended. If my 
account is correct, so that God sometimes repents, then what does that 
imply? Here, I will mention three implications. 

First, an account of divine repentance helps us to keep or get the primary 
attributes of God in focus. More specifically, it is brought more sharply into 
focus in what sense and in which regards God is immutable or unchangea- 
ble if we spell out in what sense and with regard to which things God does 
repent. God’s immutability on the one hand and God’s responsiveness to 
humans are better understood if we pay attention to the circumstances in 
which and the things about which God repents and the circumstances in 
which and the things about which God does not repent.” 

Second, my account of God’s repentance implies that God and humans 
are more alike than many philosophers and theologians have thought. 
According to Christian doctrine, God has created man in his image. That 
image of God has traditionally been taken to include rational thought, free 
will, the ability to act, the capacity to distinguish good from evil, and so 
forth. If what I have argued is correct, then being created in the image of 
God may also include the ability to repent: both God and humans are 


#” Thus also Fretheim 1988, 63. 
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beings who sometimes change their minds and regret an earlier act, deci- 
sion, or intention. The ability to repent is something that humans and God 
have in common and that distinguishes humans from (other) animals. 
Third, if God sometimes repents, then religious believers have an addi- 
tional reason for petitionary prayer. They may ask God to do something 
even if they have good reason to think that God intends to do otherwise, 
because they have good reason to think that God can change his mind. 
Some philosophers of religion believe that prayer makes a difference to what 
God does, because in deciding whether or not to do A God considers 
whether people will ask him in prayer to do A. But if God can repent, then 
something stronger is true: God may actually change his decision instead of 
merely making his decision on the basis of human prayer. This means that 
believers may have a stronger influence on God than would be the case if 
God could not repent. If God can repent, then there is an important and 
neglected phenomenon in the relation between God and humans, namely 
our ability to change rather than affect God’s decisions and intentions. I do 
not deny that if God cannot repent, prayer can still be relevant for God’s 
decisions. God may still take the prayers of believers into account, fore- 
knowing what they will pray and basing his decisions partly on that. But if 
my account of divine repentance is correct, it is true that one (or a group of 
people together) might be able to now make a difference to what God does 
now and that clearly makes a difference to our picture of our relation to 
God. Moreover, I would say it also fits better with the way religious believ- 
ers perform and experience petitionary prayer, given that many of them 
seem to believe that God will listen to them when they pray and that God 
will make or change his decisions partly on the basis of their prayer when 


they pray. 


VIII. CONCLUSION 


Let me draw the threads of this paper together. I have argued that there are 
three theses each of which is plausible but that, it seems at least at first sight, 
cannot all be true. First, God sometimes repents. Second, God is omnisci- 
ent. Third, God is omnibenevolent. It seems to me that there are three 
major ways to dissolve this paradox. First, one could say that God perfectly 
knows everything, including himself, that he perfectly knows his creatures, 
but that he does not repent. Maybe this is the classical position, the position 
that most philosophers and theologians have taken when they thought 
about the issue. Second, one could say that God knows himself perfectly, 
that he sometimes repents, but that he does not know his creatures perfectly 
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(or at least not their future free actions), since they have free will. This posi- 
tion is taken by adherents of open theism. Finally, one could say that God 
knows his creatures perfectly, that he sometimes repents, but that he does 
not know his own future self perfectly. This is the position I have taken and 
defended in this paper. There is a sense in which, on this view as well, the 
future is open to God, but I have not referred to it as a variety of open the- 
ism, in order not to confuse it with the view that the future is open to God 
because God allegedly lacks knowledge of the future free actions of his 
creatures. 

Each of these positions has two elements that virtually all philosophers 
and theologians agree on and one more controversial element. The classical 
view has the controversial element that it denies divine repentance; several 
scripture passages strongly suggest the opposite. Open theism has the con- 
troversial element that it denies that God knows his creatures’ future free 
actions, and, according to many, this seems to be contradicted by several 
scripture passages. My view implies that God does not fully know and 
understand his own future self. Upon further consideration, though, it 
turns out that we have little reason to think that God does fully know and 
understand his own future self: scripture does not say so, I suspect that 
many of us have no intuitions on this, and even if we do, it is not clear at all 
why we should think that those intuitions are reliable. Hence, taking into 
account the difficulties that the alternatives face, it seems to me that the 
position I have advocated in this paper, which implies that God sometimes 
repents, is the most promising.” Even if this is not the case, though, I hope 
to have shown that there is a theoretical contender that has been overlooked 
in the debate and that needs to be taken seriously. 
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Divine Creative Freedom 


Alexander R. Pruss 


I. PROBLEMS 


God is omnibenevolent. This very plausibly implies the No Inferior Choice 
principle: 


(NIC) Necessarily, when choosing between options that include A and 
B, if A is a better than B, then God does not choose B. 


Denying NIC would seem to require one either to suppose that God may 
be ignorant of which option is better, contrary to omniscience, or to sup- 
pose that God can choose against better reasons, which would conflict with 
perfect divine rationality. 

Unfortunately, NIC has problematic consequences. Suppose that choos- 
ing to actualize w, is better than choosing to actualize w, if and only if w, 
is better than w,. Rowe (2004) has argued that 


(NOMAX) For any world that God could actualize, there is a better 
world that he could actualize. 


Then it follows that if God exists, he cannot choose which world to actual- 
ize, since whichever world he chose to actualize, he would have been choos- 
ing between options that included a better option than the one he chose, 
contrary to NIC. 

Nor are matters much improved if there is a world that is better for 
God to actualize than all others. For then God cannot choose other than 
that best world, contrary to the very plausible Divine Creative Freedom 
principle: 


(DCF) Necessarily, God creatively chooses what to actualize among a 
great variety of significantly different types of worlds 
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and the No Necessary Creation principle: 


(NNC) It was possible for God to choose not to actualize any 
contingent beings. 


Now, DCF is a very plausible thesis about divine creation. It is worth dis- 
tinguishing it from omnipotence. If, per impossibile, only three worlds were 
metaphysically possible, God might well count as omnipotent if he could 
actualize each of them, since then he could do all that can be done, but 
DCF would not hold. DCF could then be seen as giving some concrete 
content to omnipotence. NNC, on the other hand, seems to be an impor- 
tant part of monotheistic insistence on God’s transcendent independence 
from creation. It is also a dogma of the Catholic Church, as taught by the 
First Vatican Council. 

A distinctive solution to such difficulties is provided by Donald Turner 
(1994 and 2003) and, more recently, Klaas Kraay (2010). Turner and Kraay 
embrace the view that there is a best of all possible worlds and God creates 
it. This saves NIC. They will have to bite the bullet on NNC. But they can 
alleviate the problems of affirming modal fatalism and denying DCF by 
holding that the best world contains all possible universes (i.e., maximal 
spatiotemporally connected aggregates) that are worthy of creation (say, the 
ones that on balance have more good than evil). This is the theistic multi- 
verse view. Modal fatalism can be avoided by accepting David Lewis's 
semantics for modal language: a proposition is necessary provided it is true 
at every universe and possible provided it is true at some universe. Moreover, 
the implausibility of denying DCF can be moderated by insisting that while 
God is not free to choose between significantly different types of worlds, he 
does create an infinitude of significantly different universes. 

These moves are in the end unsatisfactory. While Lewisian modal realism 
faces many problems that we need not rehearse here (see Pruss 2011 for a 
survey of arguments), we will here give two objections that may be specific 
to the theistic version and which raise a problem that Lewis does not face: 
one God who knows every truth and creates every contingent being in every 
world. 

Start with the thought that God’s creation is a case of efficacious willing. 
Thus the multiverse theory implies that God efficaciously willed all worthy 
universes. Let @ be the actual universe. It either is or is not true at @ that 
God efficaciously willed that all worthy universes exist. If it is not true at @ 
that God efficaciously willed all worthy universes to exist, then it is not true 
that God efficaciously willed all worthy universes, and the theistic multi- 
verse theory is false, since what is true at @ and what is true are (contin- 
gently) co-extensive. 
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But that God at @ efficaciously wills p entails p. Hence, if it is true at @ 
that God efficaciously wills all worthy universes, then it is true at @ that all 
worthy universes exist. But if y is a part of x, and x exists, then y exists. Further 
some worthy universe has a unicorn as a part of it and we have assumed that 
all worthy universes exist. So it is true at @ that a universe that has a unicorn 
as a part of it exists, and hence it is true at @ that a unicorn exists. But what 
is true at @ is true. And so a unicorn exists. Likewise for dragons, dog- 
headed humanoids, and other mythological creatures. This is absurd. 

It is tempting to try the following response. It’s not true according to the 
theistic multiverse scenario that at @ God efficaciously wills the existence of 
all worthy universes. At @, God only efficaciously wills the existence of @. 
But this is surely mistaken. The divine intention! to create all worthy uni- 
verses would have to be explanatorily prior to all universes, and hence it 
either is true at all universes that the intention occurs or it is true at none. 
If it’s true at none, the multiverse scenario is false. But if it’s true at all, it’s 
true at the actual world as well. And God’s active intentions are essentially 
efficacious. 

The second objection is similar. Necessarily, if p is true, God believes p. 
So, ifp is possible, possibly God believes p. Thus, possibly, God believes that 
there are no horses, since the proposition that there are no horses is possibly 
true. So according to the theistic variant of Lewis's modal realism there is a 
universe, say “,, at which God believes that there are no horses. Now God 
either actually has this belief or not. If he actually has this belief, then he 
actually has conflicting beliefs, since he also actually believes that there are 
horses as it is true that there are horses and God believes all truths. But God 
does not have conflicting beliefs. So we have to say that while at u, God 
believes there are no horses, actually God instead believes there are horses. 
Thus, what propositions God believes differs between universes. But how 
could that make any sense? How could divine beliefs be localized to differ- 
ent locations? Granted, perhaps our beliefs can be localized to brain hemi- 
spheres so that at a location in my left hemisphere I believe p and at another 
I dont. If that can be made sense of, then one might try to give a sense to 
the locution “believes p at x.” But God’s beliefs surely do not have any such 
localization, since wherever God is present, he is wholly present. He is not a 
material being to have partial presence of the sort that might allow for a 
spatial distribution of beliefs. 


' The Christian tradition distinguishes God’s antecedent and consequent will. The 
antecedent will is what God wants to happen other things being equal. The consequent 
: : : goes ee 
will concerns what God simply wills to be so. By the “divine intention” here I mean the 
intention in the consequent will. 
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Instead of defending a theistic multiverse as a way of responding to the 
problems posed by NIC, I shall instead offer a Thomistic account that 
plausibly preserves NIC, DCF, NNC, and the denial of modal fatalism by 
defending the thesis that incommensurability between possible worlds is 
much more prevalent than it seems, and hence there is an infinity of 
worlds satisfying the property that none of them is inferior to any other 
world. This account will, moreover, allow for reasons-based explanation of 
God’s free creative choice, and perhaps in a certain sense even contrastive 
explanation. 


II]. VALUE COMPARISONS AND INCOMMENSURABILITY 


I will use the term “options” to indicate the alternatives that choices range 
over. These might be taken to be possible action types by a given agent. 
Consider what one might call “fundamental evaluative respects” under 
which options are to be evaluated, where we have reduced rational consid- 
erations as far as it is possible to more fundamental respects without losing 
something of rational significance in the decision. Thus, the hedonistic 
rational egoist may think that there is only one such irreducible evaluative 
respect, namely the expected degree of pleasure minus pain—all that is 
rationally relevant to the evaluation of options is encapsulated in their 
respective expected degrees of pleasure minus pain. A more sophisticated 
hedonistic rational egoist may, however, think that there are different kinds 
of pleasure whose degrees cannot be put on a common and more funda- 
mental hedonic scale, and she will think that these different kinds of pleas- 
ure constitute distinct fundamental evaluative respects. Likewise, the typical 
Aristotelian will hold that there is a list of evaluative respects reducible cor- 
responding to the fundamental goods available to a human being, such as 
friendship, knowledge, or appreciation of beauty, and that these cannot be 
reduced to a single and more fundamental eudaimonistic scale. (For an excel- 
lent account of prominent theories of well-being, including the Aristotelian 
one, see Lauinger 2012.) 

I will say that option A dominates option B provided that in every funda- 
mental evaluative respect A is at least as good as B and in some fundamental 
evaluative respect A is better than B. An illustration is the standard Thomistic 
answer to why the blessed in heaven cannot sin: because their beatific vision 
is seen to dominate all alternatives, it is not possible for the agent to choose 
an alternative. I will not need the general Thomistic thesis that it is not 
possible for an agent to choose a dominated option, but I will grant the 
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special case where the agent is God, which special case is implied by the No 
Inferior Choice principle NIC. 

There is a second ordering on options, which we express by saying that 
an option A is on balance better than an option B. Plausibly, if A dominates 
B, then A is on balance better than B. But the converse is false. It is on 
balance better for me to encourage a student who is having difficulties than 
to ridicule his work before the whole class. But encouraging does not dom- 
inate ridiculing, since there is a respect—viz., public entertainment—in 
which ridiculing is superior. The virtuous teacher will not act on this mor- 
ally insignificant consideration, but it has to be acknowledged that it favors 
ridiculing. 

Thomists think that imperfect beings are capable of choosing an option 
that is on balance worse—i.e., to sin—as long as the worse option is not 
dominated. Our distinction between the on-balance comparison and 
domination parallels Aquinas’s distinction between the non-comparative 
concepts of what is good simply and what is good in some respect 
(Aquinas, 1920, I-II, 34, 2). It isa major problem in natural law ethics to 
explain how an option can be on balance better than an option that it 
does not dominate (see, e.g., McInerny 2006). I will offer two kinds of 
stories, and insist on neither. Other stories can be plugged into my general 
account. 

The simplest story is the deontic restriction account that option A is on 
balance better than option B provided that either (a) A dominates B or (b) 
A is permissible and B is forbidden to the agent in question. 

A more elaborate story is that a virtuous being will necessarily have cer- 
tain kinds of preferences between respects in which the value of options 
may be compared. Thus, it is virtuous for a human to count major differ- 
ences in the suffering of others as more significant than minor differences in 
one’s own level of boredom. This could be elaborated, e.g., in either a natu- 
ral law direction, on which what counts as virtue for a given being is deter- 
mined by the kind of being this is, or a divine command direction, on 
which God calls certain kinds of beings, or certain individuals, to have vir- 
tues that embody preferences between value-comparison respects. One 
could even combine the natural law and divine command accounts, allow- 
ing that the nature of a being determines some preferences between respects, 
and a divine vocation super-adds further preferences. Thus, it could be that 
a particular individual is called by God to live a particularly gentle kind of 
life, counting differences in the peacefulness of outcomes as outweighing 
certain other salient considerations. 

Furthermore, one can plausibly add the deontic element from the deon- 
tic restriction account to the virtue account: virtue requires that differences 
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in permissibility override other differences. In this way, what kinds of 
preferences are virtuous for the kind of being the agent is, or even for the 
individual agent given her personal vocation, will define an ordering 
between pairs of options that are not related by domination, and this order- 
ing defines what it is for an option to be on balance better. Working out the 
details of either story would be a difficult task, and is not the task of this 
paper. It is worth noting, however, at this point that options are always 
indexed to an agent, so what option is on balance better may well depend 
on an agent—either on the kind of being the agent is or even on the par- 
ticular individual. 

We can now say that two options are weakly incommensurable provided 
that (a) they are not equally valuable in all respects, and (b) neither domi- 
nates the other. The two options are strongly incommensurable provided that 
(a) they are not equally valuable in all respects, and (b’) neither is on balance 
better than the other. 

Aquinas then can be read as holding that when two options present 
themselves to us as weakly incommensurable, each can be chosen. That is 
why we can act wrongly: the wrong action is on balance worse than the 
right one, but there is some respect in which the wrong action is more 
valuable—ridiculing a student in front of a class is on balance worse than 
correcting the student in private, though it is more entertaining. 

NIC did not take into account the distinction between domination and 
on-balance-better. I will disambiguate NIC by insisting that not only is it 
impossible for God to choose a dominated option, but he also cannot 
choose an on-balance-worse option. This makes NIC stronger, thereby 
making harder the task of this paper to resolve the tension between NIC, on 
the one hand, and DCF and NNC, on the other. 

Given two options A and B, there are four mutually exclusive and exhaus- 
tive possibilities: (a) A is on balance better than B, (b) Bis on balance better 
than A, (c) A and B are strongly incommensurable, and (d) A and B are 
equally valuable in all respects. 

The last possibility is a Buridan’s ass situation, and then one cannot have 
a reason for choosing one option over the other. I will bracket the question 
whether it is possible to choose at all in such a situation, but one thing is 
clear: it is not possible to have a reason to choose one over the other. The 
widespread incommensurability I will argue for makes it plausible that such 
cases may not often occur, if ever, in the case of divine choices, but the 
question does not need to be resolved here. In this paper, my focus will be 
on the non-Buridanian options available to God. A mere freedom to choose 
between insignificantly different Buridanian possibilities is not much of a 
freedom. 
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Ill. FIVE SOURCES OF INCOMMENSURABILITY 


Where might incommensurability come from? We can identify at least five 
important sources that offer many scenarios of weak incommensurability 
and some of strong incommensurability. 


Ill.1. Different Kinds of Values 


Suppose Sally has the talent to become an excellent mathematician or an 
excellent nurse. Mathematical activity would have the value of furthering 
our understanding of mathematical truth and bringing to light hidden 
beauty. If mathematical truth is grounded in the mind of God, as Augustine 
thought, the mathematician’s has a deep theological component to it: the 
beauty she brings to light is the beauty of God. On the other hand, nursing 
activity would relieve human suffering, bringing God’s love to the sick, and 
by showing deep respect for the frail would glorify God in human beings 
who are made in his image. Moreover, each activity would potentially have 
further instrumental value, which I will bracket for simplicity. There is some 
commonality in the goods directly brought about by the two activities when 
they are done excellently: they glorify God. But they do so differently. 
Mathematical activity as such does not do much to relieve suffering, and so 
in respect of relieving suffering the nursing is superior. But mathematical 
activity does better in bringing to light a great number of securely known 
truths in their beautiful logical interconnection. Sally’s two options are 
weakly incommensurable. 

Whether Sally’s options are strongly incommensurable is another ques- 
tion. It could be that Sally has a personal calling to be a mathematician, or 
that human beings as a kind are required to prefer the relief of suffering to 
the furthering of understanding, and in these cases one option might be on 
balance better than the other. 

It is an interesting question whether there is always weak incommensura- 
bility between different kinds of values. Suppose that Sally’s contributions 
as a nurse would be genuine but very small—she is a dutiful but not very 
sensitive or gentle person, and she is not as good at following medical direc- 
tions as many others—but her contributions as a mathematician would be 
great. It becomes less clear whether there is still weak incommensurability 
between the options. I am inclined to think there is. If Sally still chose to 
opt for nursing because of the (very small) net amount of relief of suffering, 
her action would still be rationally intelligible: we could say she chose nurs- 
ing over mathematics because of the value of relieving suffering. And where 
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there is rational intelligibility in a choice of A over B, A is seen by the agent 
as better in some respect than B. It would not be in the same way rationally 
intelligible if Sally somehow chose to become a worse nurse over a better 
one, when all other benefits and costs of the actions were the same. 

But while there is weak incommensurability in the choice between being 
a mediocre nurse whose net contribution to relief of suffering is very small 
and being an excellent mathematician, it is plausible that the second option 
is on balance better. A virtuous agent would choose a great amount of the 
values promoted by mathematical activity over a minuscule amount of the 
values promoted by nursing, or a great amount of the values promoted by 
nursing over a small amount of the values of mathematics. 

On the other hand, it is plausible that, unless Sally has a personal voca- 
tion to one or the other or humans in general are called to prefer one value 
over the other, if the levels of expected excellence at the two scenarios are 
roughly comparable, there will be strong incommensurability. And if 
humans in general are called to prefer one value over the other, one will still 
have strong incommensurability when choosing a sufficiently smaller degree 
or quantity of the to-be-preferred value over a larger degree or quantity of 
the other value. 

In general, then, differences in kinds of value lead to weak incommensu- 
rability, and often strong incommensurability as well. 


III.2. Differences between Possessors 


A second source of weak incommensurability is differences between pos- 
sessors of goods. As a warm-up, start with differences based on relation- 
ship. Thus, we can imagine the person who saves her life instead of a 
friend’s because it’s her own life, and the person who offers herself up to 
save her friend’s life because it’s her friend’ life. Both choices are rationally 
intelligible. Saving one’s own life furthers the good of oneself being alive, 
and saving one’s friend’s life furthers the good of one’s friend being alive. 
(It is an interesting question whether the second is typically on balance 
better. If so, then we may not be able to define the on-balance-better with 
the obligatory, because saving’s one’s friend’s life over one’s own is typically 
supererogatory.) Thus, differences as to the possessor of the good based on 
morally significant differences in relationship to the agent can give rise to 
weak incommensurability. 

But the same is true even in cases where the relationships to the potential 
possessors of goods are the same. This may seem counterintuitive. It seems 
that the question whether to save the life of one person or another, where 
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one knows nothing relevantly different about either, is a Buridanian situa- 
tion rather than a case of incommensurability. Nonetheless, I shall argue it 
is a case of incommensurability. 

Start with a tragic Sophie’s choice case. The parent must choose which of 
two children to rescue from drowning, where it is not possible to rescue 
both. Let us suppose the parent’s relationship to the children is exactly alike? 
and that the parent is going to act out of love. Nonetheless, the parent’s 
relation to each child is non-generic. The father loves Sam and the father 
loves Matt. Even if he loves them equally, the two loves are different. The 
father does not simply have a generic love of his children. He has a personal 
love of each one. Ifhe saves Sam, he does not save Sam due to some generic 
love for his children qua his children. He saves Sam because of his love for 
Sam. And this gives an explanation for his choice, and the explanation 
might even in some sense be contrastive. For the attitude out of which he 
saves Sam would not apply in the same way’ to his saving Matt. If he were 
to have saved Matt, the explanation would have been different, namely it 
would have involved his love for Matt. 

The value that the father pursues in saving Sam would be specifically the 
value of Sams life, rather than a generic value of the life ofa human being or 
even of one of his children. There is a respect in which saving Sam is better 
than saving Matt: it is better for Sam in respect of Sams life. There is a 
respect in which saving Matt would be better than saving Sam: it would be 
better for Matt in respect of Matt’ life. And what is true here is true even 
apart from close parental ties. Each person’s life bears a value that no other 
person’s life carries: it is that unrepeatable, non-fungible person’s life. And 
what is true par excellence of the value of a person's life here is also true of 
other goods that the person may have. Thus, there is a weak incommensu- 
rability when one is comparing options involving goods given to different 
people, even when the goods are of the same kind and magnitude. 

Moreover, this kind of weak incommensurability often gives rise to 
strong incommensurability. Indeed, in Sophie’s choice scenarios, neither 
option is on balance better. The parent would not have done on balance less 
well or better to have saved the other child. 

Now consider a rather different argument for incommensurability based 
on individual identity. Imagine a world w, which contains a countable infin- 
ity of individuals x,,x,, ... (if one objects to the possibility of a simultaneous 


? In a way, the case becomes even more tragic when the parent can see differences, as 
focusing on certain kinds of differences can lead to greater feelings of guilt later; but the 
case of interest for this paper is one where the relationship is alike. 

> Though one can imagine cases where one might save one child at least partially out 
of love for the other. 
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actual infinity, these individuals could come into existence in successive 
years, so that x, comes into existence in year i, and in any given year at most 
finitely many individuals exist). Of these, the odd-numbered ones are in pain 
and the even-numbered ones are just fine. The degrees and kinds of pain are 
all the same. You also exist in this world and are outside this sequence. There 
are no other morally relevant distinctions between these individuals or 
between their relationships to you. And there are no other created persons. 

Now imagine a world w, where you and x,,x,,...all exist, but there is one 
relevant difference: x, is just fine. It certainly seems that w, is preferable to 
w, as regards the good of x,,x,,...If the choice whether w, or w, is actual 
depended on what you did, there would be a genuine value in your ensuring 
that w, is what is actual. In respect of the misery of people in the sequence, 
w, is better. 

Next take a world w, where in addition to you we have a sequence of 
people y,,y,,...who are arranged in w, pretty much as x,,x,,...were in w,, 
but who are a completely different group of people, with no overlap with 
X,,X,)....(The y, might also have some morally insignificant qualitative dif- 
ferences with the x, if qualitative differences are necessary to ensure their 
numerical non-identity.) In particular, y,,y.,y,...are miserable while y, as 
well as y,,).V,++.are fine. 

Suppose it is up to you which of these three worlds is actual. Let us sim- 
plify by considering only the respect of pain. Then w, uncontroversially 
presents a better option than w,—in respect of pain we have domination, 
since everybody in pain in w, is in the same degree of pain in w,, but x, is 
in pain in w, but not in w,. Next, assuming that the identity of individuals 
doesn't matter for value comparisons, w, presents an equally good option as 
w,, since we can match up the individuals one by one between these two 
worlds with the same pain or lack of pain state. But w, also presents an 
equally good option as w, under this assumption, since instead of matching 
up y, with x, as we did when we said that w, and w, present equally good 
options, we could instead match up y, with x, yy, ,,, with x,, for 221, and 
Io, With x,, , for 721. This gives a one-to-one correspondence between the 
individuals in w, and those in w, in such a way that the corresponding 
individuals are just as well or badly off in terms of pain. If the identity of 
individuals doesn’t matter for value comparisons, then w, will present an 
equally good option as w,. But presenting an equally good option is a sym- 
metric and transitive relation. Since w, and w, stand in this relation and so 


3 
do w, and w,, it follows that w, and w, stand in it as well. 

But it is false that w, and w, present equally good options. In w,, the pain 
of one of the individuals in w, is relieved. One has good moral reason, 


grounded in the good of x,, to make w, rather than w, actual. 
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This means that we must either deny that (a) w, and w, present equally 
good options or that (b) w, and w, present equally good options. But (a) 
and (b) are exactly on par. So if we must deny one of them, we must deny 
both of them. And that is what we should do. But it is also clear that neither 
of w, and w, is on balance better than the other, and neither of w, and w, is 
on balance better than the other. 

Thus if we have a world with infinitely many people, we can affect the 
value of the world by switching to another world that is morally just like it 
in all relevant respects except for the identities of the infinitely many people. 
In such a case if one is choosing which of the two worlds to actualize, nei- 
ther world presents an option that dominates the other option, and we have 
just seen that the two options are not equally good, so it follows that the two 
options are weakly incommensurable. And unless one has a particular call- 
ing to benefit a particular set of persons, there will be strong incommensu- 
rability as well. 

But the best explanation of why switching infinitely many bearers of 
goods and bads presents an incommensurable option is that switching bear- 
ers of goods and bads in general leads to incommensurability, even if the 
numbers involved are finite. In other words, individuals are axiologically 
non-fungible. Moreover, as before, we get strong incommensurability in a 
number of cases. 


III.3. Pursuing Good versus Avoiding Bad 


Within the same kind of value, say aesthetic value or maybe more specifi- 
cally woodwind classical musical aesthetic value, we can compare options 
by seeing which one has more ofa good, but we can also compare options by 
seeing which one has less of'a bad. Thomas Aquinas says that the first prin- 
ciple of the natural law is that “good is to be done and pursued, and evil is 
to be avoided” (Aquinas 1920, I-II, 94, 2). It can be important to distin- 
guish these two categories. Suppose my choice is between no musical enjoy- 
ment and a classical woodwind concert by inconsistent musicians such that 
euphonious performances will be interspersed with cacophonous ones, and 
I must either attend the whole concert or none of it. Then the no-music 
option is superior in respect of avoidance of the bad of cacophony, while the 
concert option is superior in respect of enjoyment of the good of euphony. 
There is weak incommensurability here. It may be that when the ratio of 
euphony to cacophony is roughly balanced, there is strong incommensura- 
bility, but when the ratio becomes more one-sided, one option comes to be 
on balance better. 
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We thus get weak incommensurability, and sometimes strong incom- 
mensurability, in a choice between a good and the avoidance of a bad. 


III.4. Aggregating Utilities between Persons 


Standard utilitarianism aggregates utilities between persons by adding 
them. Thus, if person x, flourishes with a utility U,, the overall utility of the 
situation, which the utilitarian holds is to be maximized, is },U,, But obvi- 
ously that is not the only way to aggregate utilities. One might instead 
adopt a maximin approach, as in Rawls (1999), and thus for purposes of 
decision-theoretic optimization one would aggregate utilities with min,U. 

Or one might follow Nietzsche in focusing on the value of the highest 
human achievements and try to maximize the maximum, aggregating with 
the rule max,U,. Or one might opt for one of the Z’ norms: optimize 
(X,U,?)"” for a fixed real number , with a convention on the utilities that 
makes them all positive. This last rule yields Rawlsian maximin in the limit 
as p goes to 0, Nietzschean maximax as p goes to infinity, and standard util- 
itarianism for p=1. Perhaps p=1/2 provides a nice balance between maximin 
and summing. Or one might simply average the utilities (for a discussion of 
the last, see Parfit 1984). 

Most if not all of these rules seem to capture an aspect of aggregate flour- 
ishing. There is a distinctive value in the sum total of individual utilities 
being high, but there is also a distinctive value in the least-well-off doing 
well, a distinctive value in the average level of flourishing being high, and it 
seems good that at least some excel at a very high level of human achieve- 
ment. These different ways of aggregating flourishing thus give rise to 
weakly incommensurable options in political decisions and, plausibly, at 
least sometimes to strongly incommensurable ones. 


III.5. Risk and Chance 


Some people will accept a gamble where they have a 55 percent chance of 
winning a hundred dollars and a 45 percent chance of losing a hundred 
dollars. But others are more risk averse and will refuse this gamble. The 
gamble has the value of a 55 percent chance of winning and it has a positive 
expected utility. Each of these two facts indicates a way in which accepting 
the gamble is genuinely valuable. But refusing the gamble has the value of 
being certain of no loss, and this is a genuine value of refusing the gamble. 
Neither the risk-acceptant nor the risk-averse person is being rationally 
unintelligible. Different possible reasonable patterns of acceptance of risk 
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thus give rise to at least weakly incommensurable options, and often 
strongly incommensurable ones. 

Moreover, two chances of events can themselves be incommensurable, in 
the sense that neither chance is greater than the other but they are not equal 
either. These kinds of situations can arise when we deal with the kinds of 
non-measurable sets found in the Banach-Tarski (see Pruss 2014, Section 5) 
and Hausdorff paradoxes (see Appendix). 

These set-theoretic paradoxical examples are recondite and it is difficult 
to see how they would come up in practice very much. But it is plausible 
that if libertarianism is the correct theory of freedom, then the relation 
between the chance of a completely rational agent doing A and the chance 
of her doing alternative B will be the same as the relation between the 
strength of her reasons for A and the strength of her reasons for B (this is 
certainly true in Kane 1985, but does not require Kane’s controversial 
claims about quantum grounds of freedom). If the reasons, however, are 
incommensurable in strength (because of one of the other sources of 
incommensurability), then the chances of the agent doing A and of her 
doing B will be incommensurable as well. And it is plausible that an 
incompletely rational agent could have incommensurable chances of 
actions as well. 

But if there are incommensurable chances, there can be incommensura- 
ble options. For if events E and F have incommensurable chances, then the 
option of getting a good G if FE occurs and the option of getting the same 
good G if F occurs will be incommensurable. 


IV. INCOMMENSURABILITY AND THE 
EXPLANATION OF ACTIONS 


An attractive feature of an account on which all choices are between at least 
weakly incommensurable options is that we can give explanations of actions, 
creaturely and divine. And one might even further speculate that there is 
even a sense in which these explanations are contrastive. 

Suppose that a rational agent x is choosing between incommensurable 
(or at least incommensurable by the agent’s lights) options A and B. From 
the agent’s point of view, there will be reasons that favor A over B and rea- 
sons that favor B over A. Moreover, in the case of akratic agents like us, 
presumably it is one thing simply to take something to be a reason for an 
action and another to be impressed by it in a way that actually motivates 
one in favor of the action. The belief that something gives one a reason can 
be at the back of one’s mind—perhaps culpably pushed there—without its 
being explanatorily relevant to one’s decision. When the agent makes a 
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rational decision between A and B, the agent will be impressed by at least 
one reason that favors A over B and at least one reason that favors B over A. 

Let R,,R,,...be a finite or infinite list of all the respects in which A is 
superior to B from x's point of view that x was impressed by, and let 
S,,5,,...be a finite or infinite list of all the respects in which B is superior to 
A from x’s point of view that x was impressed by. Suppose that x was 
impressed by R, in favor of A over B to degree d, and was impressed by S, in 
favor of B over A to degree e,. If in fact x chose A over B, then we can explain 
why x chose A as follows: 


(EXPL,) x chose freely between A and B and x was impressed by 
R,,R,,...in favor of A over B at least to degrees d,,d,,...and x was 


impressed by S,,S,,...in favor of B over A at most to degrees ¢,,¢,,.... 


Of course, being impressed by the reasons in the indicated way does not 
entail, or even nomically entail (p nomically entails g if and only if p&L 
entails g, where L is the laws), that one will choose A. But explanations do 
not require entailment (Salmon 1990; Pruss 2006). 

‘There are two ways of defending the explanatory character of EXPL, First, 
one might argue that because being impressed by a reason is something that 
genuinely motivates one, EXPL, is a causal explanation of action in terms 
of motives, whether one takes this causation to be efficient (e.g., Davidson 
1963) or final (cf. the accounts of action in terms of final explanation in 
Wilson 1989 and Ginet 1990). And then one might accept the Humean 
principle that correct statements of causes always constitute explanations. 

Second, the proposed explanation plausibly gives rise to a kind of sto- 
chastic explanation given that a rational agent is likely to choose an option 
in proportion to the degree to which she is impressed by the reasons in favor 
of it. Stochastic explanations not only do not require entailment of the 
explanandum by the explanans, but do not even require the explandandum 
to have conditional probability greater than 1/2 on the explanans. The 
standard case in the philosophy of science literature is that having syphilis 
explains one’s getting paresis, even though only a minority of syphilis 
patients get to the paresis stage (Scriven 1959; see discussion in Salmon 1990, 
section 2.3). One cannot even maintain without careful qualification that 
the explanans raises the probability of the explanandum (Suppes 1970), but 
for agency we do have probability raising in normal cases:‘ that the agent 


* An example of an abnormal case might be where there is a Frankfurt-style counterfac- 
tual intervener standing in the background who would have strongly influenced, or even 
forced, the agent in favor of the action were the agent to have had weaker reasons in favor 
of it. 
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was at least impressed to such-and-such degrees by the reasons in favor of A 
and at most impressed to such-and-such degrees by the reasons against A 
will normally make her choosing A more likely. 

The above extends to the case of three or more options. Now consider the 
case of God’s initial creative decision. Then for each world that God can 
actualize, there will be a collection of ways in which that world is more 
valuable than other worlds. It could perhaps be that some way of being 
more valuable is rationally excluded from divine consideration, for instance 
because God promised not to consider it (cf. the discussion in Pruss, 2013). 
But God will necessarily be impressed by each unexcluded way of being 
more valuable precisely to the extent that it is an unexcluded way of being 
more valuable. Suppose for simplicity that there are only two worlds, w, 
and w,, and that A and B are the options of actualizing these, respectively. 
Then the divine analogues to EXPL, and EXPL, will explain his decision— 
an analogue to EXPL, will explain the decision to actualize w,,, if that’s the 
decision God takes, and if God makes the other decision, that will be 
explained by an analogue to EXPL,. Moreover, the analogues to EXPL , and 
EXPL, will themselves be explained by necessary truths about the values of 
the options together with necessary truths about reason-exclusion and the 
fact that this is God’s first choice so God did not acquire any contingent 
exclusionary reasons (say, by way of promise). 

EXPL, need not provide a contrastive explanation of why x chose A 
rather than B in order for EXPL, to provide an explanation of why x 
chose A.” 

One might of course want to generate a regress by asking: Why is it that, 
say, EXPL, is what explains the resultant action rather than EXPL,, a prop- 
osition analogous to EXPL, but with “at least” and “at most” swapped? But 
the answer is that it is EXPL, that explains that. It is because x was at least 
thus-and-so impressed by the considerations favoring A and no more than 
thus-and-so impressed by the considerations favoring B that EXPL , carried 


> But if one so desires, one might even very tentatively and controversially speculate 
that EXPL, counts as a contrastive explanation of why x chose A rather than choosing B. 
For the following seems to provide a plausible sufficient condition for p to contrastively 
explain g rather than r: (a) p explains g, (b) p explains 7, and (c) were r to have held, then 
q wouldn't have explained r. And the explanation in EXPL, satisfies this condition with 
respect to x choosing A rather than choosing B. For the explanation in EXPL, explains 
why x chose A as well as why x did not choose B, namely that x was impressed at least to 
such-and-such a degree by the reasons in favor of A and at most to such-and-such a 
degree by the reasons in favor of B. Moreover, if x had instead chosen B, this would not 
have been the explanation, but instead the explanation would have said that x was 
impressed at most to such-and-such a degree by the reasons in favor of A and at least to 
such-and-such a degree by the reasons in favor of B. 
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the day. (And had x chosen B, then EXPL, would have explained why 
EXPL, carried the day.) We can, of course, ask again: Why is it that EXPL, 
explains why EXPL, carried the day? But again the answer will be EXPL, 
And so on. There is an infinity of questions, but no infinite regress since all 
the questions have the same answer. 


V. GOD, CREATION, AND INCOMMENSURABILITY 


V.1. From Weak to Strong Incommensurability 


Assume that God exists. It is plausible to say that God owes us nothing and 
it is clear that he has no vocation from a higher authority. While God may 
set moral constraints on his actions by making promises or entering into 
covenants, in the decision of which world to create, he has not yet done 
that. Consequently, many of the deontic constraints on our actions do not 
apply to God. 

If we take the simple deontic constraint view of the difference between 
being on balance better and dominating, intuitively it should be less com- 
mon for God than for us that two options are weakly but not strongly 
incommensurable, since on the deontic constraint view the only way two 
options that are weakly incommensurable could fail to be strongly incom- 
mensurable is if one but not the other is permissible. 

If we take the virtue view, then a similar claim seems plausible. If our 
virtue view is based on divine commands, this is clear. The aretaic require- 
ments as to what preferences God should have over and beyond the domi- 
nation relations will all depend on what God chooses to command himself, 
and so in his initial decision of what sort of a world to actualize God will 
not be under such constraints—and if selfcommand is incoherent, so that 
God has no aretaic requirements, then domination will always be the same 
as being on balance better. On the other hand, on a natural law view, we 
might also expect that there be fewer aretaic constraints on preferences, 
because God is not a member of any natural kind, and every possible natu- 
ral kind reflects the divine nature. 

This means that while for us the scope of weak incommensurability 
argued for above may be much greater than that of strong incommensura- 
bility, in the case of the divine decision what to create, the distance between 
weak incommensurability and strong incommensurability is likely to be 
significantly smaller, to the point that the fact that there is weak incommen- 
surability between two divine options is prima facie reason to think that 
there is strong incommensurability as well. 
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We can now go back to four claims considered in the Introduction. 
NOMAX stated that there was no best world God could create. The Divine 
Creative Freedom (DCF) principle said that there was a large variety of 
types of worlds that God could create, while the No Necessary Creation 
(NNC) principle said that God doesn’t need to create contingent beings. I 
will now argue that NOMAX is false, while DCF and NNC are compatible 
with the No Inferior Choice (NIC) principle that God cannot go for the 


worse of two options. 


V.2. NOMAX and No Necessary Creation 


Consider a world w,,. that contains no contingent beings.° Is there any 
world w such that God’s option of actualizing w would dominate his option 
of actualizing w,,? (I will from now on more briefly say that such a world 
w dominates w,,, but strictly speaking the domination relation holds 
between the options—the actualizings—rather than the outcomes.) 

As a warm-up, observe that no world that contains evil will dominate 
Wy: For a world without contingent beings has no evil, and a world with 
no evil is better than any world with evil precisely in respect of the fact that 
it contains no evil. Avoiding evil versus promoting the good was one of the 
sources of incommensurability that we identified. And in this case, we are 
dealing with strong incommensurability, since God surely has no duty to 
create any world that has evil. 

But wouldnt a really good world w with no evil dominate w,,? This is 
not clear. First of all, w,,. exhibits the aesthetic value of simplicity to the 
maximal degree possible: it is a world where only God exists. This point is 
more compelling if God is simple, but it also applies if he is not, as long as 
there is no world where God is less complex than in w,,.’ Simply by con- 
taining one or more contingent beings, w is less simple and elegant than 
Wy: Granted, w may exhibit many other aesthetic and non-aesthetic values 
to a greater degree than w,,. But the maximal simplicity of w,.does make 


® ‘Those who think that every contingently true proposition is made true by a contin- 
gently existing states of affairs will deny the possibility of such a world. For they will say 
that if, per impossibile, there were no contingent beings, then the concrete state of affairs 
of there not being any contingent beings would make true the proposition that there are 
no contingent beings, and hence there would, contrary to the assumption, be a contin- 
gent being, namely that state of affairs. That is a very different argument against NNC 
than the one based on NIC that I am considering, and I do not accept this metaphysics 
of truth. 

7 Likewise, if one thinks with Wolterstorff (1970) that there are other necessary 
beings, namely Platonic abstracta, the point is weakened, but still survives. 
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w,,- better in respect of a distinct value, and if w is better in other respects, 
den this should yield weak incommensurability. 

Since in the case of God, there is a presumption of strong incommensu- 
rability given weak incommensurability, it is likely that w,,. and w are 
strongly incommensurable. 

Perhaps one might worry about cases where w,,. is only somewhat more 
simple than w, but w greatly exceeds w,,.in respect of other values, and that 
ensures that actualizing w is on balance better: than actualizing w,,. An 
artist, however, seems to have a legitimate moral freedom to choose to pur- 
sue a particular aesthetic value, subject to restrictions of vocation and moral 
obligation. And God has no externally given vocation and would be wrong- 
ing no one by actualizing w,,. He would not be wronging himself, since he 
is eternally perfectly happy—this is particularly compelling if God is a 
Trinity, which allows for the goods of interpersonal love—and he would not 
be wronging anyone other than himself, since one cannot wrong a being 
that never exists. By refraining from creating any contingent beings, God 
would be an artist actualizing a minimalist world of great simplicity and 
infinite value. Here, one might think of an extreme version of John Cage's 
famous 433", a composition consisting of four minutes and thirty-three 
seconds of silence, but now with an infinite ambient value being provided 
by the perfection of the divine artist. Why shouldn't such a work be permis- 
sible and possible to God? 

Moreover, it is not clear that there can be cases where w,, is only some- 
what simpler than w but w greatly exceeds w,,. in respect oe; other values. 
For the other values that w could exemplify ae well be in tension with 
simplicity. A world would be very good if it contained many happy crea- 
tures, and is ceteris paribus the better the more such creatures there are. But 
if there are many creatures, the world is thereby made significantly complex. 
Of course, well-ordered complexity is also a value, but it is a value incom- 
mensurable with maximal simplicity. 

Furthermore, w,,. exhibits the value of uniformly maximal peecleee, 
Every being at w,,.is tiaximally excellent, since God is the only being at w,, 

Finally, thete is a strand in at least’the Christian tradition that sippests 
that because God is the ultimate telos of the universe, God’s motivation in 
creating a being is something like creating an image of himself. But neces- 
sarily every creature falls infinitely short in reflecting the infinite and perfect 
God. An artist can reasonably accept that a work falls short in imaging what 


§ Or, on views on which in addition to God, there are necessarily existing abstracta, 
every concrete being is maximally excellent, and so we have maximally uniform maximal 
excellence. 
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it is supposed to imagine when it does the best that the medium allows. But 
an artist can also reasonably decide not to make a work that falls short, 
precisely because it falls short. There is a way in which an artist’s refusal to 
make an image of something transcendent itself expresses the transcendence 
of that transcendent. Some things we can express by speaking, some by 
whistling, and some by complete silence. There is an artistic quality in w,, 
not found in any other world. This is perhaps particularly plausible in a 
Trinitarian context, where the Father is seen as creating the universe by the 
Son, the Logos, the Father's consubstantial Image. In choosing to make w,,. 
actual, the Father could then be expressing to his beloved Son that beloved 
Son’s utter transcendence, the impossibility of any creature being a fully 
adequate image of him. 

If, further, we see it as a necessary feature of God’s motivation in creating 
a creature that the creature should somehow reflect God, then there is a 
sense in which every creature’s creation involves an imperfect achievement 
of the telos, something like an evil (cf. Adams 1999, chapter 5). And the 
same kinds of reasons that make avoidance of evil and pursuance of good 
incommensurable will make it plausible that there is a respect in which it is 
better that all beings perfectly achieve the telos of all being than that there 
be beings that do not. 

Such considerations make it very plausible that no world that contains 
creatures will dominate, or even be on balance better for God to actualize, 
than w,,. But if this is correct, then NOMAX is false, since we have found 
one world, namely w,,, than which there is no better. 

The above considerations make it plausible that the No Necessary 
Creation principle (NNC) is true, and that it is compatible with the No 
Inferior Choice (NIC) principle that God cannot choose the worse of two 
choices. 


V.3. Divine Creative Freedom (DCF) 


The principle DCF is vague, but it still has some bite. The preceding argu- 
ment concludes that God can create a world w,,. with no creatures. 
Assuming that God in fact exists, there is one other. ‘world that God can 
create—namely ours, which is plainly different from w,,. But this is not 
enough to yield the “great variety of significantly different types of worlds” 
that DCF talks about. 

NIC, as we have understood it, when conjoined with the proposition 
that God exists necessarily implies that a world is only possible when no 
world is on balance better for God to actualize. It will be convenient in this 
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section to allow for some worlds that are not metaphysically possible. To do 
that, when I talk about “worlds,” I will be loosely meaning worlds that are 
narrowly logically coherent in some reasonable logic, and where the only 
thing that might preclude them from possibility is that God’s moral or 
rational nature might preclude him from actualizing them. 

We will see that when we take seriously the identified sources of incom- 
mensurability, we do in fact get a wide variety of mutually incommensura- 
ble worlds, and it becomes at least somewhat plausible that there will be a 
large variety of weakly (respectively, strongly) maximal worlds, i.e., worlds 
that are not dominated by (respectively, on balance worse to create than) 
any other world. 

One might initially think that we can always improve on a world by 
simply adding more goods to it. We can add to any world eternally happy 
immaterial and morally perfect mathematicians, in sufficient quantity’ to 
increase the number of happy beings. But adding entities to a world will 
decrease a world’s simplicity or aesthetic economy, or at least one important 
and distinctively valuable aspect of this simplicity. Moreover, if we expand a 
world by adding a good to it, we either multiply the entities falling under 
some already existent type of good, which seems uneconomical with respect 
to God’s aim to express his infinite goodness in creation, or we multiply the 
types of good, which is apt to make for a less elegantly unified world. Thus 
the addition is likely to provide a gain in respect of one value but a loss in 
respect of another. The larger world will be weakly incommensurable with 
the smaller, and given the presumption that in the case of God’s creative 
decision weak incommensurability implies strong incommensurability, 
there is likely to be strong incommensurability as well. 

This line of thought blocks the move to taking the best world to be a 
multiverse. For while multiverses do well with respect of the diversity of 
goods, they do not do well with respect to economy. 

Say that a world is wholly good provided that (a) every substance in the world 
capable of well-being and ill-being has an existence that is on balance good for 
it, and (b) every substance in the world is on balance intrinsically valuable. 
(The talk of substances here does not commit me to any particular ontology of 
what substances are like, and is meant to be compatible even with theories on 
which substances like photons and cats are bundles of properties.) 

If we accept the Augustinian argument that, necessarily, all that exists is 
created and sustained in existence by God and God only creates or sustains 


? If we start off with a finite number of happy beings, one will be enough. But if we 
have an infinite number of happy beings, then to increase the number of happy beings 
we will need to add a higher infinity of happy beings. 
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good things in existence, so that evil must be a privation, then it will be 
plausible that every possible world at least satisfies (b), and probably also 
that it satisfies (a) as well, and hence that every possible world is wholly 
good. But even if not every possible world is wholly good, intuitively there 
are plenty of wholly good worlds. 

Say that a world w is finitely inhabited provided that it only has finitely 
many substances. I now claim that: 


(INCOM) If w, and w, are wholly good worlds, at least one of 
which is finitely inhabited, and if w, and w, do not contain exactly the 
same substances, then they are weakly incommensurable. 


For there are two possibilities. Either w, and w, have the same number 
of substances or one of them has fewer than the other. Suppose first 
that, say, w, has fewer substances than w,. Then there is an aspect of the 
value of simplicity—the number of substances—in respect of which w, 
does better than w,. Thus w, does not dominate w,. But on the other 
hand, there is some substance s at w, that does not exist at w,. Because 
the worlds are wholly good, s’s existence is intrinsically valuable. So w, 
is better than w, in respect of containing a valuable substance that w, 
does not contain. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that w, and w, have the same number of 
substances. If w, and w, do not have all their substances in common, it 
follows that each of them contains at least one substance that the other does 
not contain. And because the worlds are wholly good, each substance in 
them is valuable. So there is a respect in which w, is more valuable than w,, 
namely its having a substance s, whose existence is intrinsically valuable and 
which is lacking in w,, and a respect in which w, is more valuable than w,, 
namely its having a substance s, with intrinsically valuable existence and 
which is lacking in w,. 

Moreover, it is plausible that we can move from weak incommensurabil- 
ity to strong incommensurability, particularly in the case of wholly good 
worlds. God’s artistic choice offers him much freedom. 

Now consider this plausible plenitude and optimality conjecture: 


(PLEN) For most finitely inhabited and wholly good worlds w, 
there is a wholly good world w* (perhaps equal to w) that (a) has 
exactly the same substances as w and (b) is not dominated by any other 
world with exactly the same substances. 


There is some plausibility to thinking that typically given a finite set of 
denizens, there is at least one weakly optimal way to arrange them, where a 
weakly optimal arrangement is one that is not dominated by any other. 
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If PLEN and INCOM are true, then so is DCE For any world w* such 
as in PLEN will be weakly optimal: by (b) it is not dominated by any other 
world with the same substances, and by INCOM it is not dominated by any 
other wholly good world. But no wholly good world is dominated by a 
world that’s not wholly good, since a world’s being wholly good is a distinct 
kind of value (cf. section HI.3 above). And it is also plausible that most 
worlds that are weakly optimal are strongly optimal, ie., such that there is 
no on balance better world for God to create, given God’s creative free- 
dom.!° And so PLEN makes it likely that there are going to be strongly 
optimal worlds containing only angels, and weakly optimal worlds contain- 
ing both angels and humans, and weakly optimal worlds containing angels, 
humans, and aliens, as well as many other options, in various quantities. 
This yields a significant diversity in strongly optimal worlds. But strongly 
optimal worlds seem to be apt candidates for God to create, so this yields a 
significant diversity in worlds God can create. 

If, further, the world w in PLEN contains a law-bound substance—a 
substance that can only exist given a particular system of laws of nature— 
then w* will have to have the same system of laws holding in it. If many 
different mutually incompatible systems of laws of nature allow for essen- 
tially law-bound substances in a wholly good world, then PLEN will make 
plausible the existence of a nomically wide variety of strongly optimal 
worlds. 

Suppose, moreover, that essentiality of origins holds, so that no substance 
can exist without its causal history. Then w* will have to be very much like 
w to contain the same substances: all the causal histories of substances have 
to be the same. This makes for an even greater variety of worlds that God 
can create. For most worlds—understood here as worlds that are possible 
except perhaps because of God’s rationality and goodness—that are finitely 
inhabited and wholly good, there will be a possible and creatable world that 
has the same substances and histories. 


V.4. Omnipotence 


We haven't shown that every imaginable world is creatable, and that is how 
it should be. It is plausible that a world containing people who are righteous 
and yet suffer pointless horrendous pain and separation from God for eter- 
nity is not creatable. But we have shown that one can coherently accept 


'© This needs to be distinguished from another sense of “strongly optimal,” on which 
something is strongly optimal provided that it is strictly better than all the alternatives. 
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NIC and still accept DCF, and that given the earlier discussion of incom- 
mensurability, DCF is plausible. The fact that there are worlds that God 
rationally or morally cannot create is not a challenge to omnipotence. For, 
first, given that God exists necessarily, such worlds will not be possible 
worlds and an inability to create an impossible world is not a serious chal- 
lenge to omnipotence. Second, one may here profitably employ a recent 
account of omnipotence by Pearce and Pruss (2012) on which a being is 
omnipotent just in case it has perfect freedom and an efficacious will. But 
such uncreatable worlds are no challenge to an efficacious will. And, plausi- 
bly, perfect freedom does not require being able to actualize worlds that it is 
irrational or immoral to create. Third, in the case of what God’s goodness 
prevents him from creating, we can use Aquinas’s line that to do what is 
morally wrong would be more like an exercise of impotence than of power 
(Aquinas 1920, I, 25, 3, ad 2). 


V.5. Strong and Weak Actualization 


In the above I have not expressly distinguished different views of foreknowl- 
edge and providence. Calvinists and divine-compatibilist Thomists think 
that God’s knowledge of our actions is grounded in God’s decreeing or 
causing these actions.'! Molinists think God knows enough subjunctive 
conditionals about how creatures would freely act if they were put in such- 
and-such circumstances that by deciding which circumstances to put the 
creatures into, God can get them to freely act in a way that fits with his plan. 
Simple-foreknowledge theists deny that God knows such conditionals, but 
hold that God has a knowledge of all our future free actions; this knowledge 
is typically taken to be exp/anatorily posterior to our free actions (and if God 
is in time, the knowledge will be temporally prior to the actions). Finally, 
open theists hold that God doesn’t know what undermined free actions will 
be performed by us. 

The discussion so far was phrased in a way that suggests that God can 
just will any specific possible world to be actual, and it will be actual. But 
while Calvinists and divine-compatibilist Thomists accept this, Molinists, 
simple-foreknowledge theists, and open theists deny this. Instead, they 
distinguish between strong and weak actualization. What God does in 
creating is that he strongly actualizes some state of affairs, from which, 
together with indeterministic influences such as especially free creaturely 


" Or at least their positive aspects. All Thomists, and some Calvinists, will want to 
avoid saying that God causes the sinful aspects of a sin. 
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choices, some other state of affairs follows, which other state of affairs is 
said to have been weakly actualized. The Molinist insists that God can 
decide what he strongly actualizes in light of his knowledge of what would 
eventuate from the strong actualization, while the simple-foreknowledge 
theist and open theist hold that in deciding what to strongly actualize, 
God cannot rely on information about what would indeterministically 
come from the decision. 

Similar points about incommensurability can be made, albeit in a more 
complicated way, on Molinist, simple-foreknowledge, and open theist 
views. For instance, on a Molinist account instead of talking about God 
choosing between worlds, one will have to talk about God choosing between 
feasible worlds—worlds compatible with the conditionals of free will being 
as they are. And on simple-foreknowledge and open-theist views, one may 
have to consider God’s decisions in a more piecemeal way, since some of 
God’s creative actions may depend on creaturely responses to other divine 
actions. 

The simple-foreknowledge and open-theist views allow for two addi- 
tional forms of incommensurability in divine decisions, namely risk-based 
incommensurability and perhaps also incommensurability of chances. 
Thus, strongly actualizing a state of affairs that would be certain to result in 
a small good will be incommensurable with strongly actualizing a state of 
affairs that would be equally likely to result in a very great good or a lesser 
but still great evil. And there will be cases where different creative options 
might result in incommensurable chances of equal goods, say incommensu- 
rable chances of agents choosing well. 


VI. CONCLUSIONS 


If we take seriously the widespread incommensurability surrounding God’s 
actions, we can find not only plausibly contrastive explanations of divine 
creative decisions, but we can resist the idea that God has to create a multi- 
verse, defend the idea that God did not have to create anything, and make 
plausible that God’s moral and rational nature made available to him many 
creative options. 


” Tam very grateful to the editor for some very helpful suggestions, to Kevin Timpe 
and the participants in his Divine Freedom Writing Workshop for discussion of the draft 
of this paper, and to Ross Parker for a number of corrections. 
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APPENDIX: HAUSDORFF PARADOX AND 
INCOMMENSURABILITY 


Suppose that a point is going to be uniformly randomly chosen on the surface S of 
a sphere and for each subset A of S we ask about the chance that the point will be in 
A, Say that two subsets A and B of S are rotationally equivalent provided that there 
is a rotation 7 about the center of S such that rA={rz:ze A}=B. The Hausdorff Paradox 
(Hausdorff 1914) famously says that (given the Axiom of Choice'’), the surface of 
the sphere can be subdivided into four disjoint subsets A, B, C, and D such that 


(a) Dis countable 


(b) A, B, Cand BUC are all rotationally equivalent. 


Now, for any two disjoint rotationally equivalent sets X and Y, the chance of our 
random point being in X is neither less nor greater than the chance of its being in Y. 
Thus, either the two chances are incommensurable or they are equal. They cannot 
be equal in general. For if they are always equal, then the chance of the point being 
in A will both equal the chance of its being in BUC and the chance of its being in 
B. But then, by transitivity of equality, the chance of the point being in BUC will 
equal the chance of its being in B. But clearly the chance of the point being in BUC 
is bigger than the chance of its being in B, since C is rotationally equivalent to B and 
disjoint from it, and the chance of landing in C is non-negligible since almost all of 
the sphere—namely S—D—can be covered by three copies of C. So, there are rota- 
tionally equivalent sets such that the chances of the point landing in them are 
incommensurable. 
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The Permissibility of the Atonement 
as Penal Substitution 


Jada Twedt Strabbing 


Christians have traditionally believed that Christ’s passion and particularly 
his death on the cross free us from sin’s bondage and punishment, allowing 
us to be reconciled to God. This belief is known as the doctrine of the 
atonement. The problem is to understand exactly how the atonement 
works. Many different models have been proposed, among which is the 
penal substitution model. On this view, Christ takes the punishment for 
our sin so that we do not have to suffer it. It is commonly thought that the 
penal substitution model faces a decisive objection: that it is morally wrong 
to have the innocent take the punishment for the guilty.’ I will argue that 
this objection does not succeed with respect to the atonement. Although 
penal substitution is typically wrong, I will show that it is permissible when 
certain conditions are met, and I will argue that the atonement meets them. 
These conditions are: 


1) The offender cannot bear the punishment that he deserves. 

2) A substitute can bear that punishment and is willing to do so. 

3) There is no viable alternative to the offender taking that punish- 
ment but penal substitution. 

4) The substitute’s taking the punishment enables the offender to be 
restored to the status that he would have had were it not for his 
wrongdoing. 


' For example, Kant thinks that penal substitution is immoral for this reason (Kant, 
Religion within the Boundaries of Mere Reason, 1793, George Di Giovanni (trans.), 
57-215), as does Faustus Socinus (Socinus, De Jesu Christo Servatore, 1578) and, as a 
contemporary example, Keith Ward (Ward, Ethics and Christianity, London: George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1970, 240). 
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Before turning to this argument, I should be upfront about what I am 
not arguing for. First, | am not arguing that the penal substitution model is 
correct, as there may be other reasons—philosophical or theological—to 
reject it. Yet, in overcoming an objection that often leads to its quick dis- 
missal, I do take myself to be making the penal substitution model much 
more plausible. Second, I am not arguing that the penal substitution model 
is capable of standing on its own as a model of the atonement. It may need 
another model to supplement it. In fact, I will show that there is good rea- 
son to combine the penal substitution model with a “participatory” model, 
whereby we participate vicariously in Christ’s death and resurrection. If that 
is right, then this paper focuses on just one aspect of the atonement. 


I. THE PROBLEM WITH PENAL SUBSTITUTION 


Many people have thought that the penal substitution model faces a simple 
and devastating problem: it is morally wrong to have an innocent person 
take the guilty’s punishment, even if the innocent person is willing. If this is 
so, God would do something morally wrong in having Christ take our pun- 
ishment, and surely we should not understand the atonement in terms of 
God’s doing something morally wrong. Hence we should reject the penal 
substitution model—or so the objection goes. 

In “Do We Believe in Penal Substitution?”? David Lewis bluntly says that 
Christians are inconsistent. On the one hand, they maintain that the inno- 
cent Christ takes the punishment for sin that they deserve, but on the other 
hand, they agree with our criminal justice system’s view that an innocent 
person cannot take a criminal’s punishment, no matter how willing the 
innocent person is. After all, you never hear Christians arguing that just as 
Christ died for our sins, a loving mother who wants to serve her son’s prison 
sentence should be allowed to do so. Yet Lewis argues that we should not 
be too quick in rebuking Christians, since it turns out that we are all dou- 
ble-minded about penal substitution. This is reflected in the fact that, 
although we do not allow another person to serve an offender's prison 
sentence, we do allow another person to pay an offender’s fine. Since we are 
all double-minded about penal substitution, Lewis thinks that this is 
evidence that penal substitution sometimes makes sense after all, even if we 
cannot say how. 


? David Lewis, “Do We Believe in Penal Substitution?” Papers in Ethical and Social 
Philosophy, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000. 
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Is paying someone else’s fine really penal substitution? Lewis addresses 
two objections to this idea. First, we might argue that fines are really fees, 
and since fees are not properly considered punishments, neither are fines. 
Support for this view comes from the fact that fines such as parking tickets 
incur strict liability—so long as you commit the wrong, you must pay the 
fine, no matter how good an excuse you have. Excuses, however, are relevant 
to punishment. If you have a good enough excuse for wrongdoing, you do 
not deserve punishment, and since fines such as parking tickets are not 
mitigated by excuses, they are not punishments. Lewis agrees that some 
fines are not punishments. However, he says, some fines would be inappro- 
priate if the wrongdoer has a good excuse, and so some fines are punitive. 
We call these fines “punitive damages,” and, unlike compensatory damages, 
they are designed to punish. Yet even in these cases, Lewis maintains, we 
allow someone else to pay the fine. 

This brings us to the second objection: we allow penal substitution in the 
case of fines only because it would be practically impossible to prevent it, 
not because we think that penal substitution is okay in these instances. To 
this objection, Lewis points out that if we disapproved of penal substitution 
for punitive fines, then we ought to conclude that they are an inadequate 
form of punishment. Further, even if we continued to use them because the 
alternatives were worse, “our dissatisfaction ought to show. Yet it does not 
show. The risk of de facto penal substitution ought to be a frequently men- 
tioned drawback of punishments by fines. It is not.” From this, Lewis con- 
cludes that we are all of two minds about penal substitution and that this is 
evidence that penal substitution sometimes makes sense after all, even if we 
cannot say how. 

In response, Philip Quinn argues that Lewis dismisses the second objec- 
tion too quickly.4 Quinn claims that our dissatisfaction with penal substitu- 
tion for punitive fines does show, or at least can be brought out in the right 
circumstances. To show this, Quinn solicited intuitive responses to the fol- 
lowing example. A professional baseball star is called out on strikes and is so 
enraged by the call that he punches the umpire. The Commissioner of 
Baseball then fines the player a substantial but reasonable amount, to which 
the player’s adoring fans respond by giving money to the player, who uses it 
to pay his fine. Quinn claims that the majority of respondents expressed 
dissatisfaction with the outcome because of the penal substitution. Quinn 
also appeals to legal cases in which judges who favor allowing businesses to 


3 Lewis, 135. 
“ Philip L Quinn. “David Lewis, Papers in Ethics and Social Philosophy,” Nous, 38:4 
(2004) 711-30. 
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have insurance against punitive damages cite only practical reasons for it. 
From these examples, Quinn concludes that we do not approve of penal 
substitution for punitive fines but allow it for practical reasons. 

I agree with Quinn that the baseball player should pay his own fine and 
that a business, rather than its insurance company, should pay punitive 
damages. Hence I take Quinn’s examples to show that we do not find penal 
substitution in the case of punitive fines unproblematic. However, Lewis 
also seems to have a point: our dissatisfaction really ought to show more, 
and the fact that it does not is evidence that we do not always find penal 
substitution objectionable. Is there a way to make sense of both Lewis and 
Quinn on this issue? 


Il. THE FIRST TWO CONDITIONS 


I believe that we can account for both Lewis’s and Quinn’s points. First note 
that the dissatisfaction that Lewis claims ought to show more is general 
dissatisfaction with penal substitution for punitive fines, whereas Quinn 
points out that there are specific instances of it that we find problematic. 
Hence we may not show general dissatisfaction with penal substitution for 
fines because there are instances of it that we do not find objectionable; 
Quinn’s examples just happen to be objectionable instances. 

If this is right, what makes Quinn’s examples objectionable? They are 
objectionable, I believe, because it is natural to assume that the offenders in 
his examples can bear their punishments. A star professional baseball player 
has more than enough financial resources to pay his fine, and businesses 
typically have sufficient financial resources to pay punitive damages. Because 
the wrongdoers in these cases can bear their punishments, it seems wrong to 
shift them to somebody else. However, what if the offender cannot bear the 
punishment but a penal substitute can and is willing to do so? If these con- 
ditions were necessary and jointly sufficient for the permissibility of penal 
substitution, it would explain why Quinn’s examples are morally objection- 
able while illuminating our “double-mindedness”: our general dissatisfac- 
tion with penal substitution in the case of prison sentences but not in the 
case of punitive fines. After all, we consider a prison sentence to be a pun- 
ishment that anyone can bear; however, someone could be fined more than 
he could financially bear. 


> Even the physically ill can bear a prison sentence in the medical wing of a prison or 
surrounded by guards in a regular hospital. The mentally or psychologically ill may not 
be able to bear a prison sentence, but in these cases the agents would meet an exempting 
condition that would make them inappropriate objects of punishment anyway. 
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Therefore, the following suggestion makes sense of both Lewis and 
Quinn: 
Penal substitution is permissible if and only if: 
1) The offender cannot bear the punishment. 


2) A substitute can and is willing to do so.° 


However, as we will see, these conditions are not jointly sufficient for the 
permissibility of penal substitution. Two more conditions must be met. 
Since these remaining conditions hold for punitive fines, we will still be able 
to account for both Lewis's and Quinn’s points. 

Before turning to these other conditions, though, let’s first see whether 
conditions 1) and 2) are met with respect to the atonement. I will now 
argue that it is reasonable to think that they are. Yet note that this may be 
so even if the following arguments are flawed, since there are various ways 
to understand the theological issues at stake—e.g., what the punishment for 
our sin is, how Christ can take that punishment—such that we cannot bear 
the punishment for our sin but Christ can and is willing to do so. 


HI. MEETING CONDITION 1): WE CANNOT BEAR 
THE PUNISHMENT FOR OUR SIN 


To determine whether we can bear the punishment for our sin, we must 
know what that punishment is. It is a common view amongst Christians that 
sin is intimately connected to death, and the standard view amongst penal 
substitution theorists is that death is the punishment for sin on the grounds 
that death is what we deserve for sin. (The verse “[f]or the wages of sin is 


death ...”(Romans 6:23 NRSV) is often thought to support this idea.) Hence 


® TI should clarify condition 2) in two ways. To start, it may not be strictly necessary. 
Assuming that the other conditions of permissibility are met, penal substitution may be 
permissible if the substitute cannot bear the punishment that the offender deserves but can 
bear an equivalent or greater one. I will ignore this complication, as we can consider con- 
dition 2) to be shorthand for “a substitute can take that punishment, or an equivalent or 
greater punishment, and is willing to do so.” Plus, I will only argue that conditions 1)—4) 
are jointly sufficient for the permissibility of penal substitution and that the atonement 
meets them. Since Christ can bear the punishment for sin that we deserve, condition 2) is 
met for the atonement without qualification. Second, we should interpret the substitute’s 
willingness in condition 2) to be willingness for the right kind of reasons. After all, if A is 
willing to take B’s punishment in the hopes that B will then later do something that war- 
rants a greater punishment, it seems impermissible for A to be B’s penal substitute. Again, 
we need not worry about this issue, as Christ would be willing to be our penal substitute 
for the right kind of reasons. I thank Samuel Baker for raising these two issues. 
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I will assume that death is the punishment for our sin. Should we understand 
“death” to mean physical death? Spiritual death? Both? It seems to me that 
the punishment for sin cannot be just physical death, as people whom Christ 
has saved still physically die. I take it, then, that the punishment must be 
spiritual death or both spiritual and physical death. I will now work with the 
idea that the punishment for sin is spiritual death. It should be noted, 
though, that my arguments would go through equally well—and often more 
easily—if the punishment were only physical death, and hence my argu- 
ments would go through equally well if the punishment were both spiritual 
and physical death. Hence, although there may be good reasons to suppose 
that the punishment is both spiritual and physical death, I need not adjudi- 
cate that debate for my purposes and will work with the simpler view. 

You might raise the following worry. If the punishment for sin is spiritual 
death, it looks like condition 1) above is not met. After all, whatever spiritual 
death amounts to, we would surely be capable of suffering it; doesn’t this 
mean that we can bear the punishment for sin? I think not. To see this, we 
must distinguish between fulfilling a punishment and bearing a punish- 
ment. Roughly, to fulfill a punishment is to complete the terms of the pun- 
ishment, whereas to bear a punishment is both to fulfill it and to hold up 
under it in the relevant way. Although this is rough, I am appealing here to 
an intuitive distinction, which we can get at with paradigm examples. Take 
the case of a person who is sentenced to receive fifty lashes. If he receives the 
fifty lashes but then dies as a result of his wounds, he fulfills the punishment 
but was not physically able to bear it. Or consider a person who is fined an 
amount of money equivalent to his net worth and who has no prospects of 
future income or support. He is capable of paying the fine and so fulfilling 
the punishment, but he cannot bear it financially, since the punishment 
would financially ruin him. Finally, consider the case of a person who goes 
insane in prolonged solitary confinement. He is able to fulfill the punish- 
ment, but he cannot psychologically bear it. 

Notice then that the death penalty is a clear example of a punishment that 
we can all fulfill but not bear, since physical death destroys us physically 
(barring resurrection). Similarly, I will argue, spiritual death is a punishment 
that we can fulfill but cannot bear spiritually. First, it is reasonable to think 
that the term “spiritual death” is meant to convey a punishment that we 
cannot bear spiritually. Second, even on a relatively weak but still reasonable 
understanding of spiritual death, we cannot bear it. By this, I have in mind 
spiritual death as alienation or estrangement from God, in a way analogous 
to how people can be alienated or estranged from one another. It makes sense 
that sin would alienate us from God because, when we sin, we disobey God 
and so wrong Him, resulting in a broken relationship with Him and the loss 
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of the benefits of that. Further, it would be inappropriate for God to confer 
the benefits of an intimate relationship on us anyway (for those benefits that 
could be conferred anyway) because we do not deserve them, since the lack 
of relationship is our fault. Perhaps spiritual death is more than estrangement 
from God, but to make my points, I only need to assume that our punish- 
ment is this reasonable consequence of sin. An advantage of assuming this, 
we will see in section VI, is that it reveals that the penal substitution model 
can help to deal with sin as a relational or ontological problem. 

You might think, contrary to my claim, that we can bear spiritual death 
on this understanding of it. If spiritual death is alienation from God, we 
would lose out on certain goods that come from being in a right relationship 
with Him, but this seems bearable. We might even think of this existence as 
akin to that of the virtuous pagans in the First Circle of Dante’s Hell.’ 

However, if we assume that we are designed to be in intimate fellowship 
with God, it is reasonable to think that alienation from Him would destroy 
us spiritually by cutting us off from that which we need to be spiritually 
healthy and function well. This could mean that we would eventually cease 
to exist apart from fellowship with God, but it need not mean anything this 
strong. It would be enough to say that we cannot bear the punishment if 
our spiritual states would somehow become severely stunted or crippled 
apart from fellowship with God, such that, for example, we were no longer 
capable of appreciating or doing good. We can think of this analogously to 
the solitary confinement case mentioned above. Because we are social beings 
who need social interaction to be healthy and function well, we cannot 
psychologically bear prolonged solitary confinement in that we cannot 
experience it and remain psychologically healthy. Similarly, if we are consti- 
tuted so as to need fellowship with God—as it is reasonable to assume in a 
discussion of the atonement—then it is reasonable to think that we can 
fulfill but cannot spiritually bear alienation from God, as we cannot be 
spiritually healthy apart from Him.® 


7 T thank Gideon Rosen and C. R. Dodsworth for this objection. 

® You might worry that alienation from God cannot be the punishment for sin, since 
sin would alienate us from God on Earth, not just after we physically die. To start, notice 
that this concern is obviated if we accept that the punishment for sin is both spiritual and 
physical death. However, if we assume that the punishment is just alienation from God, 
I think that we can reasonably accept that it begins on Earth. It would make sense of our 
being “dead through our trespasses” here on Earth and then being made “alive together 
with Christ” when we accept Christ’s atoning work (Ephesians 2:5 NRSV). Yet there may 
be significant differences between that punishment on Earth and after death. For exam- 
ple, we may have the possibility of reconciliation with God only while on Earth. Or we 
may be more alienated from God after physical death, since we may still enjoy some 
blessings from God on Earth. 
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You may now have a different worry: is alienation from God really a 
punishment, as I am claiming? After all, as I said above, it is a reasonable 
consequence of our sin for our relationship with God; yet we do not typi- 
cally think that the reasonable consequences of our bad actions for human 
relationships are punishments. Consider a wife who is estranged from her 
husband due to his repeated affairs. It sounds wrong to say that he is pun- 
ished by the loss of an intimate relationship with her, as it is a reasonable 
consequence of his harming her. If his estrangement from his wife is not 
a punishment, then it seems wrong to say that alienation from God is a 
punishment. So a penal substitute would not be necessary. 

I agree that it sounds wrong to say that the husband is punished by the 
loss of the intimate relationship with his wife. The word “punishment” in 
the context of personal relationships tends to be reserved for retribu- 
tion-seeking responses toward the wrongdoer, rather than for reasonable 
consequences of wrongdoing. Further, we tend to reserve “punishment” for 
cases in which there is an authority relationship rather than a peer relation- 
ship. Yet I think that there is a reasonable understanding of punishment on 
which both the husband’s estrangement from his wife and our estrangement 
from God count as punishment: namely, punishment as being deprived of 
something valuable which is no longer deserved because of wrongdoing.’ 
The cheating husband’s attitudes and behavior preclude an intimate rela- 
tionship with his wife, and the fact that it is his wrongdoing that precludes 
the intimate relationship—rather than, say, a major health issue—also 
makes it the case that he no longer deserves that relationship. He also does 
not deserve the benefits of an intimate relationship, including ones that 
could still be conferred. For example, he does not deserve for his wife to 
think fondly of him, to act affectionately toward him, or to support him in 
his professional endeavors. An estranged wife treats her cheating husband as 
he deserves to be treated rather than carrying on as if the affairs had not 


? T take this understanding of punishment to be a broadening of Bedau and Kelly’s 
definition of punishment under law as the “authorized imposition of deprivations—of 
freedom or privacy or other goods to which the person otherwise has a right, or the 
imposition of special burdens—because the person has been found guilty of some crim- 
inal violation” (Hugo Adam Bedau and Erin Kelly, “Punishment,” The Stanford 
Encyclopedia of Philosophy (Spring 2010 edn), Edward N. Zalta (ed.), URL = <http:// 
plato.stanford.edu/archives/spr2010/entries/punishment/>). My understanding of pun- 
ishment is broader in two ways. First, it refers to desert rather than rights, since talk of 
rights is too narrow and may be out of place in personal relationships. Second, my under- 
standing does not require an authority relationship, as the “authorized imposition of 
deprivations” seemingly would. Yet even if punishment requires an authority relation- 
ship, this would not undermine my claim that alienation from God is a punishment, 
since presumably He has authority over us. 
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happened, and as a result the cheating husband is deprived of something 
valuable—an intimate relationship with his wife and the benefits of that— 
which he no longer deserves due to his affairs. Similarly, when we are alien- 
ated from God because of our sin, we are deprived of something valuable—an 
intimate relationship with God and its benefits—that we no longer deserve 
because of sin. So, on the above understanding, both cases count as punish- 
ment. The fact that they are reasonable consequences of wrongdoing only 
shows that we should not conceive of punishments solely in terms of 
retribution. 

Conceiving of our punishment for sin in this way also helps to avoid a 
couple of worries. First, if alienation from God is a reasonable consequence 
of sin, we avoid the worry that a retributive God does not square well with 
a perfectly loving God. Second, we avoid the worry that the punishment for 
sin is disproportionate. That worry can be put like this: spiritual death is 
much worse than a few years in jail; yet most people never do anything bad 
enough to deserve the latter. So how can everyone deserve spiritual death?!” 
Yet if our punishment for sin is alienation from God, we deserve it for 
breaching our relationship with Him through our disobedience, just as the 
cheating husband deserves to be alienated from his wife for breaching their 
relationship. The fact that most of us do not deserve jail time is beside the 
point. 


IV. MEETING CONDITION 2): CHRIST CAN AND IS 
WILLING TO BEAR THE PUNISHMENT FOR OUR SIN 


Assuming that the punishment for sin is spiritual death, can Christ’s physi- 
cal death on the cross fulfill that? The answer depends upon whether a 
substitute must suffer the exact punishment that the offender deserves or 
just one that reflects the seriousness of the wrongdoing. If the latter, Christ’s 
physical death may be all that is needed, since an agonizing death on the 
cross certainly reflects that sin is awful. The resurrection would then show 
that he can bear our punishment. However, let’s suppose the stronger claim 
that a substitute must suffer the exact punishment that the offender deserves. 
In that case, Christ must suffer spiritual death—or alienation from God— 
in order to take our punishment. Can Christ even fulfill this punishment? 
You might worry that he cannot because he is a part of the Trinity that 
constitutes God and so cannot be alienated from God. This is a serious 


'© T thank Gideon Rosen for this objection. 
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worry. To overcome it, I think that we can understand Christ’s alienation 
from God like this: Christ qua human being is alienated from God the 
Father, even though Christ qua Son of God is not. Understanding exactly 
how this works would require understanding the difficult doctrines of the 
Incarnation and the Trinity, but given these doctrines, I think that it is rea- 
sonable to assume that this solution would work. Further, if Christ, in some 
sense, took our sins upon him, it is reasonable to think that these sins would 
alienate him from God the Father, just as they alienate us from God the 
Father. In addition, the idea that Christ is alienated from God the Father 
would make sense of Christ’s quoting of Psalm 22:1 while on the cross: “My 
God, my God, why have you forsaken me?” (Matt. 27:46 NSRY). It would 
also make sense of the fact that he suffered the particular physical death that 
he suffered: death on a cross. For a Jewish person of the time, dying by 
being hung froma tree demonstrated being cursed by God (see Deuteronomy 
21:23 and Galations 3:13). Thus I take it that Christ can fulfill our punish- 
ment for sin of alienation from God. 

In making this claim, it is important to be clear that alienation from God 
is the consequence of sin and not the sin itself. In other words, the attitudes 
and behavior that constitute sin, whatever they are, do not constitute the 
alienation from God but rather bring about that alienation. Hence, Christ's 
alienation from God does not entail the problematic idea that he has the 
attitudes and behavior that constitute sin.'! 

So Christ can fulfill the punishment for sin; can he also bear it? I think 
that he can. First, if we assume that Christ is alienated from God the Father 
upon the cross, the resurrection indicates that he bore physical death and 
alienation, since the resurrected Christ qua human being clearly has an inti- 
mate relationship with God the Father, as evidenced in his interactions with 
the disciples and in the Ascension. How can Christ bear that alienation 
when we cannot? Perhaps because Christ never sinned or because he has a 
divine as well as human nature, he is not irrevocably damaged from estrange- 
ment from God the Father like we would be. Further, because he never 
sinned, there is nothing to prevent him from re-entering into an intimate 
relationship with God the Father. I do not think that we need to determine 
an exact mechanism by which Christ can bear alienation from God the 
Father, since it is reasonable to think that, being sinless and divine, he can 
bear spiritual as well as physical death. 

It is also reasonable to think that Christ was willing to be our substitute, 
since scripture and Christian tradition teach that he loves us so much that 
he was willing to die for us. It is therefore plausible to think that conditions 


" JT thank William Abraham for pressing me to be clear on this point. 
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1) and 2) are met for the atonement: we cannot bear the punishment for 
our sin, but Christ can and was willing to do so. Notice also that this holds 
if our punishment for sin is both spiritual and physical death. I have just 
dealt with spiritual death. As for physical death, we cannot bear it, but 
Christ can and was willing to do so, as is evident from his willing physical 
death on the cross and resurrection. 

Before turning to the other conditions that must be met for penal substi- 
tution to be permissible, let me briefly address an objection that will help to 
clarify condition 2). Consider the following potential counterexample.” 
Imagine that an offender is sentenced to fifty lashes, which he deserves, but 
he cannot bear the punishment. He therefore meets condition 1). Further, 
although I have not yet defended these conditions, assume that conditions 
3) and 4) are met: there is no viable alternative to his taking that punish- 
ment except penal substitution, and a substitute’s taking the punishment 
would restore him to the status that he would have had were it not for his 
wrongdoing. Now suppose that a woman has a skin condition that makes 
her skin as hard as a rock, and she is willing to receive the fifty lashes on the 
offender’s behalf. It now appears that condition 2) is met: due to her skin 
condition, she can bear his punishment and is willing to do so. However, so 
the objection goes, her receiving the lashes would not be a permissible 
instance of penal substitution, even though the four conditions are met 
which I claim are jointly sufficient for its permissibility. 

I think that condition 2) is not met in this example. The woman with the 
rock-hard skin cannot take the punishment that the offender deserves 
because it is not a punishment that she could fulfill and hence not a punish- 
ment that she could bear. This is because punishment conceptually requires 
deprivation or suffering, which in this case would be the pain of the lashes. 
Since the woman cannot feel the pain of the lashes, she cannot take the 
punishment for the offender. To see this more clearly, consider two variant 
cases. First, imagine that the offender puts on a suit of armor so that he 
cannot feel the lashes. If he receives the lashes while wearing the armor, it is 
obvious that he has not received the punishment. The punishment is not 
just receiving fifty lashes but the pain that it brings.’ Second, imagine that 
the woman with the rock-hard skin is the offender. In that case, if she 
receives fifty lashes, it seems to me that she has not undergone a punish- 
ment at all precisely because she experiences no pain from the lashes. We 
can even imagine that she finds the lashes soothing and so pleasurable, 
which makes it more obvious that she has not undergone a punishment by 


? | thank Timothy Pawl for this counterexample. 
8 J thank Lara Buchak for this example. 
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receiving the lashes. Hence, in the original example, the woman’s rock-hard 
skin precludes her from taking the offender’s punishment and so from bear- 
ing it. Condition 2) is not met."4 

This is important with respect to the atonement. In order for Christ to 
meet condition 2)—in order for him to be able to bear the punishment for 
sin that we deserve—he must be able to take that punishment, which 
requires being able to experience the deprivation or suffering inherent in it. 
Hence Christ must be able to experience the deprivation and suffering 
inherent in alienation from God. Given his human nature and experience 
on the cross, it is reasonable to think that he can and did experience that. 


V. THE THIRD CONDITION 


V.1. Motivating Condition 3): The Leniency Objection 


We need another condition for the permissibility of penal substitution in 
order to overcome what would otherwise be a devastating objection. The 
objection is this: penal substitution is not permissible even when the 
offender cannot bear the punishment but a willing substitute can because 
then we should substitute a different punishment that the offender can bear 
or let him off the hook. To see the force of this objection, consider a mother 
who knows that her son is too psychologically fragile to bear the punish- 
ment that he deserves but that his innocent sister could psychologically bear 
it. It seems ludicrous to say that the mother should have his sister take his 
punishment, even if she were willing. Instead, the mother should let her son 
off the hook or substitute a punishment that he can bear. Call this objection 
the Leniency Objection and the example to illustrate it the Mother/Son 
Example. 

Notice that these alternatives are unavailable for punitive fines because 
our legal system does not allow judges to substitute punishments or let 
criminals off the hook. Why then do we consider these alternatives to be 


4 TfT am wrong that punishment conceptually requires deprivation or suffering, I can 
modify condition 2) to avoid the counterexample. Notice that punishment at least aims 
at some sort of deprivation or suffering for the one being punished, which we can call a 
“loss.” I can then modify condition 2) to say: the substitute can take the punishment and 
its associated loss and bear them, and is willing to do so. The woman with the rock-hard 
skin does not meet this modified condition 2) because she cannot experience the pain of 
the lashes. Yet Christ meets the modified condition 2): he can take and bear the punish- 
ment of alienation from God and the deprivation and suffering associated with it, and is 
willing to do so. I thank Timothy Pawl, who had in mind such a modification of condi- 
tion 2) in raising his counterexample, for discussion on this point. 
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legitimate in the Mother/Son Example? The salient difference, I think, is 
that the mother is both the creator and the enforcer of the rules for her son, 
whereas in our legal system, those who create the law are not the same as 
those who enforce it. Because the mother plays both roles, she has the 
authority to decide whether and how she will enforce her rules on particular 
occasions. This is because the authority that she has to create the rules and 
the consequences for breaking them gives her the authority to alter them as 
she sees fit (within certain bounds, e.g., morality). Hence she does nothing 
wrong if she chooses to substitute a different punishment or let her son off 
the hook. In fact, when her son cannot bear the punishment, she seems to 
do the morally right thing if she mercifully uses her authority to opt for one 
of these alternatives. However, because our legal system separates these 
roles, those who enforce the law do not have the authority to carry out 
punishments in any way other than how the law prescribes. 

Given this, it seems that penal substitution in the case of the atonement 
is impermissible because, like the mother, God is both the creator and the 
enforcer of His laws. Hence it seems that He should substitute a different 
punishment for our sin that we can bear or let us off the hook rather than 
having the innocent Christ take our punishment. 

I of course agree that the mother should substitute a different punish- 
ment that her son can bear or let him off the hook rather than have his 
innocent sister take the punishment. I will now argue, however, that these 
are not viable alternatives for God in responding to our sin, and so the 
atonement, but not the Mother/Son Example, meets condition 3): namely, 
that there is no viable alternative to the offender taking his punishment but 
penal substitution. To make this argument, I will appeal to the expressive 
function of punishment. 


V.2. The Expressive Function of Punishment 


As Joel Feinberg points out, punishment is a conventional device for the 
expression of condemnation, incorporating negative reactive attitudes—e.g., 
resentment and indignation—and judgments of disapproval.!> Feinberg 
discusses four functions of punishment that presuppose this expressive 
function, of which I will discuss two. 

The first is authoritative disavowal. When someone is in a position of 
authority over an offender, punishment “is an emphatic, dramatic, and 


© Joel Feinberg. “The Expressive Function of Punishment,” in J. Feinberg and 
8g P 8 


J. Coleman's (eds.), Philosophy of Law, 7th edn, Wadsworth, 2004. 
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well-understood way of condemning and thereby disavowing his act.”'® 


Punishment tells the world that the act was not permitted by the authority 
and hence that the offender had no right to act as he did. The authority's 
failure to punish, however, tells the world that the authority approves of the 
offender’s action. Feinberg illustrates this idea with what I will call the Pilot 
Example. Suppose that a pilot from nation A shoots down a plane from 
nation B while over international waters. By punishing their pilot, nation A 
condemns and so disavows the pilot’s action. Punishment tells nation B and 
the rest of the world that nation A does not stand behind the pilot’s action. 
If nation A does not punish the pilot, however, this inaction tells the world 
that nation A approves of the pilot’s action, and hostilities between nation 
A and nation B will likely result. In the same way, punishment allows 
employers to disavow the acts of their employees and parents to disavow the 
acts of their children. Punishment as disavowal only makes sense if punish- 
ment expresses condemnation. 

The second function is vindication of the law. If a law is not generally 
enforced, it loses its normative status de facto. Feinberg illustrates this idea 
with what I will call the Racist Juries Example: if grand juries in 1960s 
Mississippi refused to convict white people for the murder of black people, 
it is only in an empty sense that the murder of black people by white people 
was illegal in 1960s Mississippi. In order to express that the law means what 
it says, and so maintain the law’s normative status, those who violate it must 
be condemned, and that condemnation is expressed by punishment. 

Going back to the Mother/Son Example, we can now see that if the 
mother lets her son off the hook, she would not disavow his action nor 
vindicate her rules. This is not a problem if it happens once in a while (so 
long as the case is not egregious). For example, if her son hits another 
child and she chooses to ignore it once, she would fail to disavow his 
action, but we should not then conclude that she approved of it. She 
would also fail to vindicate her rules, but we should not then conclude 
that her rules are not serious. However, suppose that she regularly allows 
her son to hit other children without punishment. If that were so, we 
would either think that she approved of his behavior or that she was too 
weak or afraid of her son to do anything about it, thereby doubting her 
moral goodness or authority, respectively. Importantly, this is not purely 
an epistemic issue about what we should conclude about the mother. If 
the mother is too weak or afraid of her son to punish him, she lacks 
authority over him de facto. By lack of enforcement, her rules would lose 
their normative status. On the other hand, if the mother is not too weak 


'© Feinberg, 764. 
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to punish her son but fails to do so, this actually undermines her moral 
goodness, at least to some extent. The mother, in her position of authority 
over her son, morally should express her disapproval of his bad behavior 
rather than express tacit approval of it. 

A similar argument applies if the mother substitutes a less serious punish- 
ment. To see this, return to the Pilot Example and suppose that nation A 
punishes their pilot by not allowing him to fly for two days. In that case, 
nation A would fail to express the appropriate level of condemnation of the 
pilot’s action and so would fail to appropriately disavow his action—in 
other words, nation A would essentially be saying that the pilot’s action is 
not as bad as it is. Hence hostilities between nation A and nation B would 
likely still result. Similarly, unless the mother expresses the appropriate level 
of condemnation, she does not appropriately disavow her son’s action and 
would essentially be saying that her son’s action is not as bad as it is. If she 
did this regularly, it would undermine her goodness as a moral agent, since 
a good moral agent would not minimize how bad the action is. Further, 
substituting a less severe punishment does not appropriately vindicate her 
rules, since, if done regularly, it would indicate that her rules are not to be 
taken as seriously as she claims. 

Hence if the mother is to express the appropriate level of condemnation 
of her son’s action, and hence appropriately disavow his action and vindi- 
cate her rules, the punishment that she gives her son must reflect the degree 
of seriousness of his wrongdoing. She may occasionally be merciful by let- 
ting him off the hook or substituting a less serious punishment, but because 
punishment expresses condemnation, she cannot regularly do so without 
undermining her moral goodness and the authority of her rules. 

This applies to God too. If God lets us off the hook for a bad action, 
he fails to disavow our action and vindicate His laws. This is okay once 
in a while. But if He did it regularly, He would indicate that he approves 
of the action, which would undermine His moral goodness, since a per- 
fectly good moral agent in a position of authority would express disap- 
proval of bad actions rather than tacitly expressing approval of them. 
Further, by failing to condemn bad actions, His laws would lose their 
normative force de facto. Similarly, if God substitutes a less severe pun- 
ishment, the punishment would not reflect the seriousness of the wrong- 
doing, and so He would not appropriately disavow the action nor 
vindicate His laws. If He did this regularly, he would be saying that the 
action is not as bad as it really is, again undermining His goodness and 
the authority of His laws. Thus if God is to take sin appropriately seriously, 
He must regularly condemn it by punishing us in a way that adequately 
expresses how bad it is. 
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V.3. Overcoming the Leniency Objection via Condition 3) 


In the Mother/Son Example, there are three facts, I think, that explain our 
intuition that it is impermissible for the innocent daughter to serve as a 
penal substitute, even if she were willing. The first is that we assume that the 
mother has the option of substituting a punishment that the son can bear 
that is equally condemnatory. If the son cannot emotionally bear being sent 
to his bedroom, for example, because he is deeply afraid of being left alone, 
then the mother can surely find an equivalent punishment that he can emo- 
tionally handle, such as having to do extra chores.'? When we can substitute 
an equally condemnatory punishment, penal substitution is clearly wrong. 
However, even if there is no other equally condemnatory punishment, we 
still do not think that the daughter should take the punishment. This is due 
to the second fact: we are looking at a particular case in isolation. Looking 
at this case in isolation, we see no reason for the mother not to be lenient, 
since occasional acts of mercy do not undermine the mother’s moral good- 
ness and authority. So she should let her son off the hook or substitute a less 
severe punishment that he can bear. 

However, what if the son frequently breaks his mother’s rules but can 
never bear the punishment that he deserves nor any equally condemnatory 
punishment? Of course, this is completely unrealistic, but even in such an 
unrealistic case, it seems to me that the mother should still substitute a less 
severe punishment or simply let her son off the hook every time. The reason 
is this. Ifthe mother is consistently lenient with her son, she will undermine 
the authority of her rules and fail to appropriately disavow his wrong 
actions, thus communicating to the world that his wrong actions are either 
okay or not as bad as they are. However, it seems to me that the other 
options—having the innocent sister take the punishment or giving the son 
a punishment that he cannot bear—are worse. Thus punishing her son 
would undermine the mother’s moral goodness in this case, whereas usually 
failing to punish him would undermine her moral goodness. 

Why is this so? To answer this question, let’s first consider why authori- 
tative disavowal is important. As I mentioned above, when an authority fails 
to punish an offender, it expresses that the authority approves of the wrong- 
doing. This typically undermines the moral goodness of the authority, since 
it is the right thing for the authority to express disapproval rather than tacit 


'” Of course, it is far-fetched to think that a child could not bear being sent to his 
bedroom. Ifa child cannot bear a parental punishment, the reasonable thing to think is 
that the punishment is disproportionate. But this just reinforces that the atonement is a 
special case and that in real-life cases of parental punishment penal substitution will 
always be impermissible, as we intuitively think. 
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approval. One significant reason why the authority should express disap- 
proval is respect for the victim. When the authority punishes the wrong- 
doer, he validates the victim’s moral status by communicating that the 
victim does not deserve to be treated in that way. Look again at the Pilot 
Example. When nation A punishes the pilot who shot down nation B’s 
pilot, this act communicates respect for nation B. It says that nation B and 
its citizens do not deserve to be treated in that way, and so it validates the 
political status of nation B and the moral status of its citizens. If nation A 
refuses to punish, on the other hand, nation B will feel disrespected by 
nation A. Or consider the Racist Juries Example. When white juries refuse 
to convict white people for the murder of black people, this shows disre- 
spect for the black victims and, by extension, all black people due to the 
underlying racism. If the white juries instead convict white murderers, it 
validates the moral status of the black victims and, by extension, all black 
people, saying that they do not deserve to be treated in that way. Similarly, 
if a parent punishes a child for hitting another child, it validates the other 
child’s moral status, communicating that the other child does not deserve to 
be treated like that. 

Now return to the Mother/Son Example. If the mother does not appro- 
priately disavow her son’s wrong actions through punishment, she fails to 
communicate respect for the victims of his wrongdoing and hence fails to 
validate their moral status as people who do not deserve to be treated in that 
way. However, in spite of this bad outcome, the mother should still be leni- 
ent to her son when he can never bear the punishment that he deserves nor 
any equivalent one. The reason is this: the mother bears a special relation- 
ship to her son that she does not bear to the victims of his wrongdoing. 
(I am here assuming that the victims are not his siblings.) This reason is the 
third fact that explains why we do not think that penal substitution is 
appropriate in the Mother/Son Example. A mother’s duty to take care of her 
son—by, for example, not bringing about circumstances in which he can- 
not flourish—outweighs her duty to show respect to the victims of his 
wrongdoing when these conflict, as they do when he cannot bear the pun- 
ishment that he deserves nor any equivalent one. Because this is so, the 
mother should let her son off the hook or substitute a less severe punish- 
ment that he can bear, and penal substitution would be wrong. 

But what if the victim of the son’s wrongdoing is typically or even always 
his sibling? In this case, the mother has two duties: a) the duty to validate 
the moral status of the child who is the victim, thereby communicating that 
her child does not deserve to be treated in that way, and b) the duty to take 
care of the child who is the offender. Which duty should trump? It seems to 
me that it is the duty to the child who is the victim, not the duty to the child 
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who is the offender. As a result, unless penal substitution is an option, she 
should punish her son to the extent that he deserves even though he cannot 
bear it. Penal substitution appeals as a way to avoid giving her son a punish- 
ment that he cannot bear while still validating the moral status of the other 
child." 

Of course, to reiterate, a real-life mother will never be in such a posi- 
tion. But God is. To start, there is no other punishment as condemnatory 
as spiritual death for God to substitute. Further, although God can be 
merciful in particular instances without undermining His moral goodness 
and authority, this would not be enough to save any of us, since the sin 
that He did take appropriately seriously would condemn each of us to 
spiritual death.”? Finally, God has a special relationship to offenders and 
victims alike. Thus he has a duty to express respect to the victim of wrong- 
doing and validate his or her moral status as someone who does not 
deserve to be treated that way by punishing the wrongdoer in an appro- 
priately condemning manner. This duty, as we have just seen, trumps His 
duty to take care of the offender by not bringing about circumstances in 
which he cannot flourish. Thus, contrary to the Leniency Objection, God 
should not let us all off the hook or substitute a less severe punishment 
that we can bear but should instead validate the moral status of our vic- 
tims. So if he does the former, He undermines his moral goodness and the 
authority of His laws.”° 


'8 Remember that condition 4) must also be met for penal substitution to be 
permissible—i.e., the innocent daughter’s taking the punishment for the son must enable 
him to be restored to the status that he would have had were it not for his wrongdoing. 
The addition of that condition, which I discuss in the next section, will hopefully help to 
assuage any remaining concerns about this case. Further, to anticipate, condition 4) 
shows that penal substitution has an additional advantage: allowing the transformational 
function of punishment to occur. 

Perhaps God could let a few of us off the hook and still take sin seriously enough. 
However, this favoritism would not be consistent with God’s justice nor His claim to love 
each of us equally. 

?° If we wrong God when we sin, as Christians often think, does He have a duty to 
validate His own moral status by punishing us? Certainly, God does not need us to treat 
Him well for His own sake. However, if He fails to validate His moral worth when we 
wrong Him, it falsely expresses that it is okay to treat Him like that. Misrepresenting His 
moral worth conflicts with His moral goodness and would be a substantial stumbling 
block to our having a proper relationship with Him as a being who deserves our love and 
adoration. Further, when we wrong God, His failure to punish us would still undermine 
His authority. Yet even if it is permissible for God to let us off the hook when He is the 
victim of our wrongdoing, we wrong each other enough that the situation would be 
unchanged: God should validate the moral status of our (human) victims rather than 
letting us off the hook or substituting a less severe punishment. I thank Laura Ekstrom 
for raising this question. 
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Hence, without penal substitution, God seems to have a choice between 
subjecting us all to spiritual death, which we cannot bear, and not taking sin 
seriously by validating the moral status of our victims, which would under- 
mine His moral goodness and authority. Are our intuitions against penal 
substitution really so strong as to force such a choice? I do not think that 
they are. As Lewis points out, we do not seem generally dissatisfied with 
penal substitution in the case of punitive fines, so why then would we be 
dissatisfied with penal substitution when God would otherwise face such a 
stark choice? 

Yet, more strongly, I do not think that God really has this choice.”! It 
does not seem to be a live option for a perfectly good, all-powerful God to 
do something that would undermine His moral goodness and authority, 
since these are integral to His unchanging character. Hence, I take it, there 
is no viable alternative to our having to take the punishment for sin that we 
deserve but cannot bear except penal substitution. 

This is important to the permissibility of penal substitution in the case of 
the atonement. It seems reasonable to think that penal substitution is per- 
missible when there is no viable alternative to the offender taking a punish- 
ment that he cannot bear but penal substitution, and when there is a willing 
substitute who can bear that punishment. In other words, penal substitu- 
tion seems permissible when: 


1) The offender cannot bear the punishment that he deserves. 

2) A substitute can bear that punishment and is willing to do so. 

3) There is no viable alternative to the offender taking that punish- 
ment but penal substitution. 


This would explain our “double-mindedness” about penal substitution: 
conditions 1)—3) could be met with respect to punitive fines but not (gen- 
erally speaking) with respect to prison sentences, as condition 1) would not 
be met, or with respect to parents disciplining children, as condition 3) 
would not be met. Further, I have argued, conditions 1)—3) hold for the 
atonement. Yet these conditions are not jointly sufficient. We need one 
more condition, which punitive fines meet and, | will argue, the atonement 
meets too. 


2! Tn section VIII I explore the possibility that God actually has this stark choice and 
argue that it is still permissible for Christ to be our penal substitute by weakening condi- 
tion 3). 
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VI. THE FOURTH CONDITION 


VI.1. Motivating Condition 4) 


To see that we need one more condition, look again at punitive fines. When 
a person is fined, he takes on a certain status: that of a debtor. When he pays 
the fine or when someone pays it on his behalf, he is no longer a debtor. 
Hence, his previous non-debtor status is restored just through the fine being 
paid, whether he pays it or whether someone else does instead. If, contrary 
to fact, someone else were to pay his fine but he were to remain a debtor 
anyway, then the penal substitution would be pointless, as it would not 
restore the offender’s status. This pointlessness, I take it, would make the 
penal substitution impermissible. 

This, then, brings us to the fourth condition for the permissibility of 
penal substitution: 


4) The substitute’s taking the punishment enables the offender to be 
restored to the status that he would have had were it not for his 
wrongdoing. 


I say “enable the offender to be restored” to make room for the possibility 
that, in some cases, the offender must respond in some way in order to 
appropriate the penal substitution and hence restore his status.” In the case 
of punitive fines, no such response is necessary. Once the fine is paid, the 
offender is no longer a debtor, even if he does not want to accept that the 
other person paid the fine on his behalf. Yet we can imagine having a legal 
system in which penal substitution for fines requires the offender to appro- 
priate it. For example, imagine that the offender himself must present the 
money to a judge to pay his fine. In that case, a friend who wants to pay the 
fine must give the offender the money. Supposing then that conditions 
1)—3) are met—the offender cannot financially bear the fine, the friend can 
and is willing to do so, and there is no viable alternative to the offender 
paying the fine except penal substitution—it seems to me permissible for 
the friend to give the offender money to pay his fine, so enabling him to 
restore his status. Whether the offender then appropriates this by paying the 
fine is up to him (although he may act impermissibly if he does not). 


» Because of this possibility, it might be that the permissibility of penal substitution 
also depends upon whether the offender has some “reasonable chance” of appropriating 
the penal substitution. I will ignore this complication, taking it to be captured in the idea 
of enabling the offender to be restored. In other words, if the offender must have a reason- 
able chance of being restored but does not, then I will claim that the substitute’s taking the 
punishment does not enable the offender to be restored, and so condition 4) is not met. 
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You might now worry that condition 4) is too weak for penal substitu- 
tion. After all, you might think, if the offender does not use his friend’s 
money to pay the fine, the friend is not actually his penal substitute; a penal 
substitute must restore the offender’s status, not just enable it to be restored. 
In response, notice that, when the friend hands over the money, he incurs a 
significant loss in order to provide to the offender the resources to pay his 
fine. In providing those resources, it is reasonable to say that the friend takes 
the punishment. Yet we might also, in line with the objection, say that the 
friend does not take the punishment, but only provides the means to take 
it, until the offender pays the fine and his status is actually restored. This 
indicates that there are weak and strong understandings of what it is to be a 
penal substitute. The friend is a penal substitute in the weak sense insofar as 
he provides to the offender the resources to pay the fine. He is a penal sub- 
stitute in the strong sense insofar as he provides those resources and the 
offender actually uses them to pay his fine. Yet given that the weak sense of 
“penal substitute” is a reasonable one, this objection to condition 4) does 
not stand. In fact, we can understand condition 4) to say that the permissi- 
bility of penal substitution in the weak sense requires the possibility of penal 
substitution in the strong sense. 


VI.2. Condition 4) and the Atonement: Conceiving 
of Sin as Moral Debt 


Let’s now turn to the atonement. It is common in discussions of the atone- 
ment to conceive of sin as wrong actions that put us in moral debt to God 
and others. For example, Richard Swinburne claims that, if we unintention- 
ally wrong someone, we owe him an apology and, if possible, reparation, 
and if we intentionally wrong someone, we also owe him repentance and 
penance. Swinburne uses this understanding of sin to motivate his sacrificial 
model of the atonement, according to which Christ’s death on the cross 
serves as our reparation and penance.” As another example, arguing for the 
penal substitution model, Steven Porter says that our wrongdoing results in 
our having a “penal debt,” in the sense that we deserve to lose certain rights 
and privileges as a result of our wrongdoing, and Christ pays this penal debt 
on our behalf. If we should conceive of sin as a moral debt of some kind, 


3 Richard Swinburne, Responsibility and the Atonement, Oxford University Press, 
1989. Note that the sacrificial model is distinct from the penal substitution model. 

24 Steven L. Porter, “Swinburnian Atonement and the Doctrine of Penal Substitution,” 
Faith and Philosophy, vol. 21, no. 2, April 2004. 
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then we can understand penal substitution in the case of the atonement 
analogously to penal substitution in the case of fines. We are debtors to God 
as a result of our sin, and Christ enables us to be restored to our non-debtor 
status.” 

I say that Christ enables this because, unlike in the case of punitive fines, 
it is doubtful that our status before God is restored whether we like it or 
not. Rather, like the above case of the friend who must give the offender the 
money to pay his fine, it seems that we must appropriate Christ’s atoning 
work on our behalf. In other words, he is our penal substitute in the weak 
sense, providing us the resources to restore our non-debtor status before 
God. If we appropriate that, he becomes our penal substitute in the strong 
sense, such that we are no longer in moral debt to God. This point might go 
some way toward reconciling the sacrificial model and the penal substitu- 
tion model of the atonement. Because we have to appropriate Christ’s aton- 
ing work, there is a sense in which we have to offer Christ’s death on the 
cross up to God as payment for our moral debt, just as, in the Old Testament, 
the Israelites had to offer up the deaths of sacrificial animals. Unlike 
Swinburne’s sacrificial model, though, in offering up Christ’s death to God, 
we are not (just) offering reparation and penance. We are offering up his 
death to take the place of our own. We are offering Christ as our penal 
substitute. 


VI.3. Condition 4) and the Atonement: Conceiving of Sin 
as an Ontological and Relational Problem, and Bringing 
in the Participatory Model of the Atonement 


Yet if our punishment for sin is alienation from God, as I am assuming, it 
seems wrong to think of sin solely as wrongdoing that puts us in moral debt 
to Him. Our wrongdoing, after all, typically results from and expresses our 
bad attitudes towards God and others, and these attitudes themselves alien- 
ate us from God. In fact, they seem to be the primary cause of our aliena- 
tion from Him for two reasons. First, wrongdoing that does not result from 
bad attitudes is often excused. Second, even if we managed to never express 
our bad attitudes through wrongdoing, we would still be alienated from 


> You might worry that understanding sin as a moral debt that must be paid is too 
retributive for the expressive function of punishment. I do not think so. Punishing some- 
one as he deserves, so that he satisfies his moral debt, serves to communicate the appro- 
priate level of condemnation central to the expressive function of punishment. 
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God because these attitudes would keep us from having an intimate rela- 
tionship with Him. 

How else, then, should we conceive of sin? Tim Bayne and Greg Restall 
claim that scripture seems to conceptualize sin not primarily as a deontolog- 
ical problem—as a problem of wrongdoing—but as an ontological problem 
and a relational problem.” As an ontological problem, sin is a “feature or 
element of human nature...something from which we suffer,” along the 
lines of an illness.*” As a relational problem, sin is a problem of broken or 
alienated relationships. Both of these conceptions of sin fit well with the 
idea that our punishment for sin is alienation from God. If we think of sin 
as a matter of having faulty attitudes toward God and others, these attitudes 
naturally alienate us from God, resulting in a broken relationship with 
Him. Further, if these alienating attitudes are a feature of our fallen human 
nature, as is reasonable to assume on a Christian worldview, then sin would 
be an ontological problem too. 

Let’s assume then that we should also think of sin as an ontological and 
relational problem—as a matter of having, as a result of our fallen human 
nature, faulty attitudes toward God and others. In that case, would penal 
substitution still be permissible? It may seem not. If Christ suffers alienation 
from God in order to take the punishment for our sin, this may pay the 
moral debt that results from our wrongdoing, but it does not itself change 
our faulty attitudes. And if it does not change our faulty attitudes, then we 
are still alienated from God. Moreover, since we cannot change these atti- 
tudes on our own in response to Christ’s taking our punishment—they are 
part of our fallen human nature, after all—it seems that his taking our 
punishment does not enable us to be restored to a non-alienated status with 
God. The upshot is that condition 4) would not be met, and penal substi- 
tution in the case of the atonement would be impermissible. 

I will now argue that, appearances to the contrary, it is reasonable to 
think that condition 4) is met. To see this, let’s examine Bayne and Restall’s 
“participatory model” of the atonement, which is designed to deal with sin 
as an ontological and relational problem. 

According to the participatory model, our sins are atoned for by vicari- 
ously participating in Christ’s death and resurrection, through which we 
become new creations who no longer suffer from sin and who are therefore 
restored to a right relationship with God. Bayne and Restall trace the 


26 


Tim Bayne and Greg Restall, “A Participatory Model of the Atonement,” in Yujin 
Nagasawa and Erik J. Wielenberg (eds.), New Waves in Philosophy of Religion, Palgrave 
Macmillan, 2009. 

27 Bayne and Restall, 2. 
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participatory model to Paul, who often invokes participatory language and 
asserts that we are new creations in Christ. Further, Bayne and Restall point 
out that the sacraments of Baptism and the Eucharist (or Holy Communion) 
symbolize our new identity and are “thoroughly participatory.” As they say, 
“Baptism symbolizes death to the old self and rebirth, participating in new 
life ‘in Christ’; the Eucharist involves partaking in the blood and body of 
Christ.” 

The participatory model of the atonement is attractive. It seems well 
rooted in scripture, and it successfully deals with sin as an ontological and 
relational problem. But does it effectively deal with sin as a deontological 
problem? Bayne and Restall argue that it does. On the participatory model, 
they claim, “The moral debt we owe to God (if such there be) is not pun- 
ished or forgiven, nor is satisfaction or reparation made for it. Instead, it is 
dealt with by changing the identity of the sinner: strictly speaking, the per- 
son who is in the wrong before God no longer exists.”” The sinner no 
longer exists because he has died with Christ on the cross. If this solution is 
right, it obviates the need for the penal substitution model. The new crea- 
tion does not deserve punishment, so there is no need for Christ to take it. 

However, contrary to Bayne and Restall, I think that the participatory 
model cannot stand on its own because becoming a new creation does not 
by itself require Christ’s death. To see this, examine Bayne and Restall’s 
response to a crucial objection to their view—namely, that we cannot make 
sense of participating in the death and life of Christ, as we do not literally 
die with him nor are we literally reborn with him. In response, Bayne and 
Restall appeal to the notion of moral identity. They claim: 


Moral identity is a matter of one’s commitments, values and relationships. My iden- 
tity qua moral agent is bound up with those projects and values with which I iden- 
tify. I could survive the transition from one set of relations and commitments to 
another as one and the same person, but not as one and the same moral agent. The 
notion of moral identity gives us some handle on what it is to be in Christ. To be in 
Christ is for one’s identity as a moral agent—as a moral self—to be centred on 
Christ and Christ’s participation in the life of God.” 


The idea, then, is that we are new creations in Christ in the sense that we 
have new moral identities with Christ’s commitments, values, and relation- 
ships. However, why would Christ have to die in order for that to happen? 
Even though we cannot by our own strength take on Christ’s commitments, 
values, and relationships, couldn’t Christ give us the power to take them on, 


8 Bayne and Restall, 15. 
»? Bayne and Restall, 16. 
3° Bayne and Restall, 19. 
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thus changing our moral identity, without his having to die? Of course, 
Christ’s death and resurrection would be powerful symbols of our need for 
new moral identities, but they are not essential. It would be enough, for 
example, for Christ to model the right commitments, values, and relation- 
ships for us during his life on Earth and for us to commit to following him 
in that, relying on God’s power to transform our moral identities to align 
with Christ’s. Christ could even use the powerful images of death and res- 
urrection by symbolically dying and being raised to new life through the rite 
of baptism in order to show us that we need new moral identities. We could 
then “participate” in his figurative death and resurrection by being baptized 
ourselves. 

Because becoming new creations in Christ does not literally require 
Christ’s death and resurrection, the participatory model cannot stand on its 
own. A complete model of the atonement must make Christ’s death and 
resurrection essential.! I will now argue that the penal substitution and 
participatory models together overcome this problem and deal effectively 
with sin as a deontological, ontological, and relational problem. Further, 
this hybrid model shows that penal substitution in the case of the atone- 
ment enables us to be restored to a non-alienated status with God, even 
when sin is conceived of as an ontological and relational problem. 

To start, the penal substitution model makes Christ’s death and resurrec- 
tion essential to the atonement. If our punishment includes physical death 
as well as spiritual death, then Christ’s physical death on the cross and res- 
urrection are obviously essential for Christ to take our punishment and bear 
it. But if our punishment is just spiritual death, couldn't Christ have suf- 
fered alienation from God and restoration in some other way? Given the 
expressive function of punishment, I think not. To express to physical 
beings like ourselves just how bad sin is, thereby validating the moral status 
of the victims of our wrongdoing, Christ would have to take our punish- 
ment in a way that is clearly represented physically. Importantly, this makes 
sense not just of Christ’s physical death but also the manner of his death. As 
I said above, Christ’s dying on a cross shows that he is under God’s curse. 
Thus, unlike other manners of death, it clearly expresses alienation from 
God. Christ’s resurrection then shows that he bore that alienation and was 
restored to a right relationship with God. 


3! Bayne and Restall agree with this point. They say: “It is a powerful objection to any 
Christian theory of the atonement that it fails to explain how the atonement is related to 
the incarnation, crucifixion and resurrection of Christ, and it is a damning objection that 
it renders the saving acts of Christ unintelligible or unnecessary” (19). My point, then, is 
that they fail to see that the participatory model on its own fails to make the crucifixion 
and resurrection necessary. 
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As we have seen, in addition to making Christ’s death and resurrection 
essential to the atonement, the penal substitution model deals with the 
deontological problem of sin—i.e., our moral debt as a result of our wrong- 
doing and faulty attitudes. It is crucial that this is so, since, I have argued, 
the expressive function of punishment shows that God must deal with our 
moral debt rather than simply letting us off the hook or substituting a lesser 
punishment. 

With our moral debt dealt with by penal substitution, the path is clear 
for us to have the ontological and relational aspects of sin dealt with by the 
participatory model of the atonement. Since Christ had to actually suffer 
death, it makes sense that we would have to participate vicariously in his 
actual death and resurrection in order to become new creations with the 
commitments, values, and relationships of Christ. In doing so, we acknowl- 
edge what we deserve for our sin, accept Christ’s atoning work on our 
behalf, and acknowledge that we want a new moral identity rooted in 
Christ. Through this participation, God makes us new creations, such that 
sin is no longer a feature of our essential nature**—thus dealing with the 
ontological problem of sin—and such that we are restored to a right rela- 
tionship with God—thus dealing with the relational problem of sin. 

Crucially, this shows that condition 4) is met, even if sin is also an onto- 
logical and relational problem. By serving as our penal substitute, Christ 
pays our moral debt and enables us to participate vicariously in his death 
and resurrection, so becoming new creations restored to an intimate rela- 
tionship with God—the status that we would have had were it not for our 
faulty attitudes and the wrongdoing that expresses them. 


VII. WHY THE ATONEMENT AS PENAL 
SUBSTITUTION IS PERMISSIBLE 


Why is penal substitution in the case of the atonement permissible? It is 
permissible, I have argued, because it meets the following conditions that 
are jointly sufficient for the permissibility of penal substitution: 


1) The offender cannot bear the punishment that he deserves. 
2) A substitute can bear that punishment and is willing to do so. 


» Of course, we still struggle with sin. Bayne and Restall, 19-20, explain this by say- 
ing that we can be caught between two moral identities—the old and new creations— 
and so our participation with Christ is not yet complete. 
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3) There is no viable alternative to the offender taking that punish- 
ment but penal substitution. 

4) The substitute’s taking the punishment enables the offender to be 
restored to the status that he would have had were it not for his 
wrongdoing. 


Why is penal substitution permissible when these conditions are met? 
First, I believe that this view has intuitive force. It is reasonable to allow 
penal substitution when an offender cannot bear the punishment, there is 
no viable alternative to his having to take it except penal substitution, and 
there is a willing substitute who can bear that punishment and thus enable 
the offender to be restored by it. Second, these conditions would rarely be 
met, which fits well with our general disapproval of penal substitution. 
Other than the atonement and some cases of punitive fines, it is doubtful 
that there are real-life examples. Third, this view explains the evidence: our 
“double-mindedness” about penal substitution in legal cases and the fact 
that the mother should not punish the innocent daughter in the Mother/ 
Son Example. To recap this evidence, in legal cases, we do not think that 
penal substitution is permissible for prison sentences or for fines that the 
offender can financially bear because condition 1) is not met. However, we 
are open to penal substitution for fines because we recognize that someone 
could be fined more than he can financially bear and that someone else may 
want to pay his fine to restore him to a non-debtor status—i.e., we recog- 
nize that conditions 1)-4) may be met. As for the Mother/Son Example, 
penal substitution is not permissible because condition 3) is not met. 

Because conditions 1)—4) are jointly sufficient for the permissibility of 
penal substitution, it is permissible for Christ to serve as our penal substi- 
tute. Conditions 1) and 2) are met because we cannot bear the punishment 
for our sin of spiritual death but Christ can and is willing to do so. Condition 
3) is met because there is no viable alternative to our taking our punishment 
but penal substitution: if God chose not to punish us or substituted a less 
severe punishment that we could bear, he would fail to disavow sin to the 
appropriate extent, which would undermine His moral goodness and 
authority, at least to some extent. I do not think that it is a live option for a 
perfectly good, all-powerful God to do this. Finally, condition 4) is met 
because, by taking our punishment, Christ enables us to be restored to the 
status that we would have had were it not for our wrongdoing and faulty 
attitudes—namely, an intimate relationship with God. 

Yet even if it is permissible for Christ to be our penal substitute, you 
might worry that Christ must die a separate spiritual death for each per- 
son, which he does not do, in order for the penal substitution model to 
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work. Although I cannot fully deal with this objection now, here are two 
possible replies. First, we could say that Christ takes the punishment for 
everyone because his spiritual life is more valuable than all of our spiritual 
lives combined, making his spiritual death much worse than all of our 
spiritual deaths combined. Why might we think this? One reason could 
be that Christ was sinless. After all, it is reasonable to think that a moral 
saint’s spiritual life is much more valuable than an average person’s, which 
is much more valuable than an evil person’s. Another reason could be that 
Christ is divine and we are not. Either way, we may reasonably suppose 
that Christ’s spiritual life is more valuable than all of ours put together, 
and so he can be the penal substitute for everyone. Alternatively, we 
can overcome this objection by again appealing to a hybrid of the penal 
substitution model and the participatory model: since each person must 
participate vicariously in Christ’s death, Christ can be the penal substitute 
for each person. 


VIH. WEAKENING CONDITION 3) 


Before concluding, I will show that we can weaken condition 3) and still 
have a strong case for the permissibility of penal substitution in the case of 
the atonement. Doing so will advance my argument in two ways. First, it 
will respond to the worry that, contrary to my claim, it is a viable option for 
God to let us off the hook or substitute a less severe punishment that we can 
bear, even though that means undermining His moral goodness and author- 
ity. Second, and perhaps more importantly, it will make salient the incredi- 
ble benefits to God and to us of having Christ serve as our penal substitute 
rather than our bearing that punishment or—f it is a viable option—God 
undermining His moral goodness and authority. 

To motivate the weaker condition, notice that many actions that are 
generally wrong are permissible in extreme cases, where the alternatives 
are much worse. For example, lying is generally wrong, but it is permissi- 
ble (and perhaps obligatory) to lie to a murderer at your door who asks 
you about the whereabouts of his intended victim. This idea about extreme 
cases plausibly explains why penal substitution is permissible in the 
extreme cases in which conditions 1)—4) are met. Taking a punishment 
that you cannot bear is much worse than a substitute taking it when he 
can and is willing to bear it and when this would enable your status to be 
restored. Hence, when these are the only two options, it is reasonable to 
think that penal substitution is permissible even though it is generally 
impermissible. 
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Because it is reasonable to think that generally impermissible actions are 
permissible in extreme circumstances where the alternatives are much 
worse, I think that we can replace condition 3) with the following weaker 
condition and still have conditions that are jointly sufficient for the permis- 
sibility of penal substitution: 


3*) The alternatives to penal substitution are much worse than penal 
substitution and are objectively bad, and penal substitution brings 
about positive benefits that the alternatives do not.* 


Unlike condition 3), condition 3*) allows alternatives to penal substitution 
besides the offender taking the punishment that he deserves. With respect 
to the atonement, let’s now assume that God could refrain from punishing 
us or could substitute a less severe punishment than we deserve. Then, given 
that the other conditions for the permissibility of penal substitution are 
met, we have three alternatives: a) we take the punishment for our sin, 
which we cannot bear; b) God chooses not to punish us or chooses to sub- 
stitute a less severe punishment than we deserve, thereby undermining His 
moral goodness and authority; and c) Christ serves as our penal substitute, 
thus enabling us to be restored to an intimate relationship with God. 

I will now show that condition 3*) holds. First, a) and b) are clearly 
objectively bad, and they seem much worse than c). It seems much worse 
for God to undermine His moral goodness and the authority of His laws 
than for one member of the Trinity to suffer voluntarily a punishment that 
he has the power to bear. It also seems much worse for everyone to suffer 
spiritual death than for Christ to be our voluntary substitute, not just from 
our perspective but from God’s perspective too, given God’s love for us and 
Christ’s resulting exaltation by God the Father (see Phil. 2:8-11). 

Second, c) brings about positive benefits that a) and b) do not. In par- 
ticular, only c) allows both the expressive function and the transformational 
function of punishment to be accomplished. We have already seen that 
penal substitution allows the expressive function of punishment to be 
accomplished, which letting us off the hook would not allow. As for the 
transformational function of punishment, consider that one goal of punish- 
ment is for the offender to understand the seriousness of his wrong through 
the punishment and be morally transformed by it. We have already seen 


> Besides the alternatives being much worse than penal substitution, I stipulate that 
they must be objectively bad and that penal substitution must bring about positive ben- 
efits that they do not in order to account for two intuitions that one might have: that 
penal substitution would only be permissible to avoid objectively bad alternatives and 
that it would only be permissible if it had positive benefits that cannot be brought about 
in any other way. 
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that Christ’s serving as our penal substitute makes this possible. By serving 
as our substitute and then giving us the opportunity to participate vicari- 
ously in his death and resurrection, he enables us to become new creations, 
morally and spiritually transformed so that we can have an intimate rela- 
tionship with God. This is not possible on the other options. If we take the 
punishment of alienation from God, which we cannot bear, there is no 
possibility of our being transformed morally and having an intimate rela- 
tionship with God. If God lets us off the hook or substitutes a less severe 
punishment, He would be minimizing the seriousness of sin, thus inhibit- 
ing us from realizing its seriousness and being transformed by that realiza- 
tion. This would keep us from having an intimate relationship with Him by 
itself. It would also, by undermining God’s goodness and authority, prevent 
God from having with us the intimate and right relationship that He desires: 
a relationship with Him as a morally perfect and loving God who validates 
our moral status and whose commands have authority. 

I have just shown that condition 3*) holds for the atonement. We there- 
fore have a solid case for the permissibility of Christ’s serving as our penal 
substitute, even if it is a viable option for God to undermine His moral 
goodness and the authority of His laws by letting us off the hook for our sin. 


IX. CONCLUSION 


It is commonly thought that the penal substitution model of the atonement 
faces a decisive objection: it is morally wrong to have an innocent person 
take the punishment of the guilty. Although penal substitution is generally 
morally wrong, I have shown that this objection to the penal substitution 
model does not succeed. The atonement is one of the rare instances in 
which penal substitution is permissible. Let me briefly recap the case for 
this. First, I argued that penal substitution is permissible when: 1) the 
offender cannot bear the punishment; 2) a substitute can and is willing; 3) 
there is no viable alternative to the offender taking the punishment but 
penal substitution; and 4) the substitute’s taking the punishment enables 
the offender to be restored to the status that he would have had were it not 
for his wrongdoing. This view has intuitive appeal, fits with the evidence of 
our “double-mindedness” about penal substitution, and supports the atone- 
ment as a permissible instance of penal substitution. I argued that 3) holds 
in the case of the atonement because, due to the expressive function of 
punishment, God cannot let us off the hook or substitute a less severe pun- 
ishment that we can bear without undermining His moral goodness and 
authority, at least to some extent. This is not a viable option for God. 
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Yet, even if I am wrong about this not being a viable option for God, 
I think that we can still make a strong case for the permissibility of penal 
substitution in the case of the atonement. We simply need to replace condi- 
tion 3) with the weaker condition 3*): the alternatives to penal substitution 
are much worse than penal substitution and are objectively bad, and penal 
substitution brings about positive benefits that the alternatives do not. 3*) 
has intuitive appeal, since many actions that are generally wrong are permis- 
sible when the alternatives are much worse, and it holds for the atonement. 
It is much worse for us to take a punishment that we cannot bear or for God 
to undermine His moral goodness and authority than for Christ to serve as 
our penal substitute. Further, Christ’s serving as our penal substitute is the 
only way to be transformed morally and be restored to an intimate and right 
relationship with God. Penal substitution, then, is permissible in the case of 
the atonement. 

Several issues remain, including untangling the distinction between 
Christ qua human and Christ qua Son of God, cashing out what it means 
to have an intimate relationship with God, and showing that the expressive 
function of punishment is not undermined when applied to the seemingly 
private punishment for sin of alienation from God. Nonetheless, I hope to 
have provided a plausible new avenue for claiming that penal substitution 
in the case of the atonement is morally permissible. 

In closing, let me highlight what I take to be an advantage of the view of 
penal substitution that I have presented here. By appealing to the expressive 
function of punishment, as opposed to the retributive function, the heart of 
the penal substitution model is God’s mercy, not His wrath. In choosing 
penal substitution, God mercifully takes amongst His available options the 
best option for us—the only one that allows us to be morally transformed 
and restored to a right relationship with Him. 
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